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“OR almost a 
iF quarter - cen- 
tury Wilhelm 

II, of Hohenzollern, 
King of Prussia and 
German emperor, 
has been the center 
of a world-wide con- 
troversy which is 
hardly paralleled in 
history. His ene- 
mies have painted 
him as a modern 
Mars, thirsting for 
the blood of nations. 
His advocates pre- 
sent him in the light 
of a royal peace- 
lover whose sole aim 
is the good of Ger- 
many and of the 
human race. All 
agree that his is 
the dominant per- 
sonality of Europe. 
There is no man 
in Europe so many- 
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AT ONE AND A HALF YEARS OLD, SHOWING AT 
THAT TENDER AGE THE WELL-DEFINED 
HOHENZOLLERN FEATURES WITH 
WHICH THE WORLD HAS BECOME 
THOROUGHLY FAMILIAR 


From a photograth by C. Brasch, Berlin 
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sided, so full of en- 
thusiasms and an- 
tipathies, so daring 
in conception and 
so vigorous in ex- 
ecution as the pres- 
ent occupant of the 
imperial and royal 
throne in Berlin. 
Even his most bitter 
political opponents 
in his own domin- 
ions make no at- 
tempt to conceal 
their admiration for 
the energetic char- 
acter of Wilhelm IT. 
From his earliest 
childhood the Kaiser 
was a singularly 
restless and active 
personality. As a 
youngster he elicited 
from Prince Gort- 
schakoff, the Rus- 
sian chancellor, the 
prediction: 
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IN HIS FIFTH YEAR, AT THE TIME WHEN 
THE FUTURE BUILDER OF GERMANY’'S NAVAL . 
POWER WAS TAKING HIS FIRST LESSONS IN 

SEAMANSHIP ON THE MINIATURE FRIGATE, ROYAL 
LUISE, AT JUNGFERNSEE 


From a photograph by C. Brasch, Berlin 


“This young Hohenzollern will con- 
siderably outshine all his predecessors on 
the throne. He will be the mainspring of 
Germany, and his influence will be felt 
throughout the world. When the time 
comes he will astonish Europe!” 

With what degree of prophetic insight 
the uncanny old Muscovite spoke can be 
inferred from the dominant position which 
the Kaiser has occupied in the affairs, not 
only of Germany, but of the world, since 
that day in June, 1888, when the tragic 
death of his father, Friedrich III, placed 
him upon the throne. 

From his earliest boyhood the pre- 
sumptive heir to the crown of Friedrich the 
Great displayed a lively interest in things 
thilitary and naval. In his seventh year 
he suffered the humiliation of his young 
life when the sentries in the garden of the 
palace at Potsdam failed to respond to his 
eager desire for a salute. He obtained his 
first lesson in military etiquette when, on 
complaining to his father, the then crown 
prince, of the neglect of the soldiers, his 
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parent severely pointed out the fact that 
the little prince was in his stocking feet, 
without hat and coat, and that therefore 
the sentries were quite justified in paying 
no attention to him. That boy’s tragedy 
of that bright day of late spring in the 
-_ park at Potsdam was the beginning 
of the punctiliousness which distinguishes 
the Kaiser. 

The naval ambitions of the future Ger- 
man emperor found expression in his sum- 
mers at Jungfernsee, when he spent a large 
part of his play-time on board the minia- 
ture frigate, the Royal Luise, which had 
been presented to his father by King 
George IV of England. Here he devoted 
himself passionately to the study of navi- 
gation and marine lore. 

Chivalrous consideration for the rest of 
mankind was early inculcated into 
the lively young prince by Dr. Hinz- 













































IN HIS FIRST PRUSSIAN SERVICE UNIFORM, AT 
SEVEN YEARS OLD, WHEN HE BEGAN TO 
DISPLAY A KEEN INTEREST IN THE 
SCIENCE OF WAR 


From a photograth by C. Brasch, Berlin 





































THE GERMAN EMPEROR 


peter, his tutor. One day in 1870 Prince 
Wilhelm was informed by Dr. Hinzpeter 
of the capitulation of Paris. The boy 
threw up his cap with delight. 

His tutor rebuked the ebullition of 
spirits with a stern, though calm ad- 
monition: 

“They fought bravely and endured 
heroically in vain, those poor people who 
have just capitulated. Our joy is their de- 












































AS A STRIPLING OF EIGHT THE KAISER WAS THOUGHT- 
FUL AND STUDIOUS, AND WAS PROVING AN APT 
PUPIL TO THE STERN OLD DR. HINZPETER, 

HIS THOROUGHGOING TUTOR, WHO 
WOULD STAND NO NONSENSE 


From a photograth by C. Brasch, Berlin 


spair; you must not forget that, Prince 
Wilhelm.” 

The young Hohenzollern quickly saw 
the great national tragedy that underlay 
the triumph of German arms. 

One of the adventures of his youth was 
a visit to the Paris exposition in 1878 
under strict incognito. The prince was 
charmed with the gay atmosphere of the 
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FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN WHEN THE KAISER 
WAS TEN YEARS OLD, IN THE FATEFUL YEAR 
WHEN THE CRAFT OF BISMARCK WAS FOR- 
CING FRANCE INTO THE WAR OF 1870, 

THE STRUGGLE THAT MADE THE 
GERMAN EMPIRE A FACT 


Fr.m a photograph by C. Brasch, Berlin 


French capital and deeply impressed with 
the tremendous powers of recovery ex- 
hibited by a people who, eight years after 
the historic disaster of Sédan, had mustered 
spirit and enterprise enough to invite a 
world-competition in the arts of peace, 
which proved a great success. Wilhelm’s 
admiration for the French people, whose 
blood flows in his veins from his great 
ancestor, Coligny, has made itself ap- 
parent again and again in Franco-German 
relations. 

The entire scheme of education applied 
to Prince Wilhelm was intended to bring 
him into as close touch as possible with 
the people whom he was born to govern. 
A large part of the German empire stood 
aghast at the announcement that Prince 
Wilhelm, the heir presumptive te the 
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WILHELM II AT TWELVE YEARS, WHEN THE PROPO- AT FOURTEEN YEARS, WHEN THE FUTURE KAISER 
SAL TO SEND HIM TO A PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR WAS ATTENDING CASSEL GYMNASIUM ON AN ALLOW- 
HIS PREPARATORY EDUCATION WAS AGITA- ANCE THAT EARNED HIM THE COMMISERATION 
TING THE COURT AT POTSDAM OF SOME OF HIS WEALTHY SCHOOLMATES 








WILHELM II AT SIXTEEN YEARS OF AGE, WHEN HE AS HE APPEARED IN HIS TWENTY-SECOND YEAR, WHEN 
WON THE RICHTER’'S MEDALLION, WHICH WAS HE PAID ARDENT COURT TO PRINCESS VICTORIA OF 
AWARDED TO HIM UPON HIS GRADUATION SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN-SONDERBURG-AUGUSTEN- 
FROM THE GYMNASIUM BURG, THE PRESENT KAISERIN 














THE GERMAN EMPEROR 




































































TWO YEARS AFTER HIS MARRIAGE, WHEN HE WAS 
DEVOTING HIMSELF TO THE ACTIVE DUTIES OF A 
SOLDIER WITH AN ENTHUSIASM WHICH CAUSED 
SOME LOOKERS-ON TO WAG THEIR HEADS 


throne, would be 
sent to a public 
school. The 
junkers (landed 
aristocracy) 
stormed at the 
idea as a derogation 
from the dignity of 
the royal house; the 
socialists ridiculed it 
as a thinly veiled 
attempt to curry 
favor for a waning 
cause. Yet, at the 
insistence of the old 
Kaiser, the plan was 
carried out. Wil- 
helm II is the first 
Hohenzollern to ob- 
tain his intermediate 
education on a pub- 
lic wooden bench, 
shoulder to shoulder 
with Hans and Fritz. 
As a pupil in Cas- 
sel Gymnasium the 
grandson of Wilhelm 
I (the Great) was 
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THE KAISER AT THIRTY-FIVE, WHEN HE HAD GOV- 
ERNED GERMANY FOR FOUR YEARS WITHOUT THE 
AID OF PRINCE BISMARCK, THE “ IRON CHANCEL- 
LOR,” WHOSE RESIGNATION HE HAD FORCED 


IN THE TWENTY-EIGHTH YEAR OF HIS LIFE, WHEN HIS 
FEET WERE ON THE STEPS OF THE THRONE BECAUSE 
OF THE DEATH OF HIS GRANDFATHER AND THE 
INCURABLE ILLNESS OF HIS FATHER 


placed on a 
footing of exact 
equality with 


Fe) the sons of com- 
4 
R moners who at- 


tended the same 
institution. He wore 
shabby clothes and 
did his share of the 
school chores just as 
if he were not the 
heir to the throne, 
and there are still 
men in middle life 
in Germany who re- 
call the time when 
the future emperor 
stuffed coal into the 
stove in the old 
schoolroom at Cas- 
sel and cleaned out 
the ashes like the 
rest of the school- 
boys. Although he 
received no favers 
from his instructors, 
Prince Wilhelm 
proved his capacity 
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at the end of his gymnasium course in 
Cassel when he won the Richter’s Medal- 
lion, a token of special distinction for dili- 
gence, industry, and punctuality. 

After Cassel Gymnasium came the Uni- 
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ate surroundings of the royal and imperial 
university student, his allowance was fixed 
at a figure that was barely high enough to 
cover his most necessary expenses. Al- 
though he lived up to the dignity of main- 


WILHELM IN 1897, WHEN HE WAS THIRTY-EIGHT YEARS OLD AND HIS MENACING 
PHRASE “THE MAILED FIST,” ALREADY HAD BECOME A CURRENT 
EXPRESSION IN THE POLITICAL DISCUSSIONS OF 
LONDON, PARIS, AND ST. PETERSBURG 


From a photegrath by Reichard & Linduer, Berlin 


versity at Bonn, which the prince entered 
in 1877. Here, too, under the supervi- 
sion of Dr. Hinzpeter and of two military 
aides-de-camp, the young prince was dedi- 
cated to a rigid experiment of plain living 
and high thinking. In order to promote 
the spirit of true democracy in the immedi- 


taining a “ household,” the appointments 
of the establishment were such as to arouse 
the commiseration of some of his richer 
fellow students. 

At the end of his university course 
Prince Wilhelm, on a visit to Schloss Prin- 
kenau, the home of a reigning house which 





























had ceased to reign in the process of the 
elimination of ruling princes consequent 
upon the establishment of the German em- 
pire, fell precipitately in love with the 
Princess Augusta Victoria, daughter of 
Duke Friedrich of Schleswig-Holstein- 
Sonderburg-Augustenburg. His wooing 
was characteristic of the Self-reliant Hohen- 
zollern who had obtained part of his edu- 
cation in a public school. In vain it was 
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pointed out to him that the Princess Au- 
gusta Victoria was practically a pauper as 
a result of the absorption of Schleswig- 
Holstein by Prussia. That consideration, 
in fact, appealed to the generous impulses 
of the prince. 

With a mixture of romantic devotion 
rare among royal personages, and a po- 
litical acumen sometimes lacking among 
them, he reasoned that a matrimonial 









































IN THE UNIFORM OF AN ADMIRAL IN HIS FORTY-NINTH YEAR, WHEN THE SEA POWER 
WHICH HE HAD CREATED HAD BECOME AN IMPORTANT, SOMETIMES A 
DECISIVE, FACTOR IN THE CALCULATIONS OF STATESMEN 


From @ photograph by E. Bieber, Berlin 
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THE LATEST PICTURE OF THE GERMAN EMPEROR, SHOWING THE LINES ON A 
PECULIARLY STRONG FACE, THAT HAVE BEEN WROUGHT BY THE RE- 
SPONSIBILITIES OF THE HARDEST ROYAL JOB IN THE WORLD 


From a photograph by Voight, Frankfort and Berlin 


alliance between the house of Hohenzol- 
lern and that of Schleswig-Holstein would 
soften the blow which had been dealt to 
the race of his sweetheart. Accordingly, 
amid a_ lively newspaper discussion 
throughout Germany, the grandson of 
Wilhelm the Great on June 2, 1880, an- 
nounced his betrothal to the princess. The 
wedding took place in Berlin on January 
21, 1881, amid an imposing assemblage of 
royal personages, and the breach between 
the Hohenzollerns and the Schleswig-Hol- 


Steiners was healed amid the eager Hochs 
of the wedding guests. 

From his school-days up the future Ger- 
man emperor had devoted himself with 
intense application to the main task of 
his life, the maintenance of the military 
efficiency of Germany. He began as a 
drill-master out on the parade-ground, 
shouting orders with his resonant voice, 
marching for miles at the head of a regi- 
ment through rain and dust and snow and 
sleet, a soldier by choice and by earliest 

















training. His military activities even at 
that early period caused mistaken peace 
lovers to shake their heads and murmur 
under their breaths: “‘ There goes the war 
lord!” 

Another occasion on which Prince Wil- 
helm attracted world-wide attention was 
his appearance at the jubilee of his grand- 
mother, Queen Victoria. Just before the 
jubilee Friedrich III, Prince Wilhelm’s 
father, had begun to feel the ravages of 
that affection of the throat to which he 
eventually succumbed. Largely through 
the medical skill and moral suasion of Sir 
Morell MacKenzie, a celebrated London 
cancer specialist, Friedrich’s condition was 
sufficiently improved to enable him to ap- 
pear at the celebration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his mother-in-law. 

Much to the surprise of his father’s 
party Prince Wilhelm, with characteristic 
independence, decided to accept his grand- 
mother’s invitation and attend the cere- 
mony. This decision caused another ani- 
mated newspaper polemic in Berlin, which 
found an echo in the London press, and 
some of the German accounts of the pro- 
cession of sovereigns in the great demon- 
stration in honor of the queen indicated 
that. the young visitor from Berlin was re- 
ceived by the London crowds with cool- 
ness. 

On his return to Germany the Fried- 
richers, the partizans of his father, charged 
the prince with a deliberate though un- 
successful attempt to outshine his parent 
in the great gathering of the anointed in 
the British capital. To these criticisms, 
with his habitual contempt for unwarrant- 
ed attacks, the prince made no reply, al- 
though the hostile comments increased the 
breach between him and his father. 

On June 15, 1888, on the death of 
Friedrich III, the new and energetic em- 
peror sent a gasp coursing around the 
world by surrounding the Neues Palais in 
Potsdam, where the emperor had breathed 
his last, with a formidable array of troops, 
thus cutting off all communication between 
the palace and the town. The maneuver 
caused universal astonishment and gave 
ground to various rumors of a plot to di- 
vert the succession or bring about the fall 
of the monarchy. 

The explanation of the startling incident 
proved much simpler. The new Kaiser 
had discovered that his enemies, the Fried- 
richers, were about to publish the secret 
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memoirs which his father had been writing 
for the past thirty years and which were 
secreted in the Neues Palais. These 
memoirs, it had been plainly intimated, 
contained bitter reflections upon the char- 
acter and the policies of Prince Wilhelm. 
Therefore Prince Wilhelm, with a bold di- 
rectness of tactics which has availed him 
in more than one delicate situation, adopt- 
ed the simplest method for the solution of 
the’ problem by isolating the palace of 
mourning and instituting a successful 
search for the perilous document and its 
prompt suppression. 

The young Kaiser’s first proclamation 
to his soldiers gave striking indication of 
his future policy toward the army. He 
said, in closing the address: 

“We belong to each other, I and the 
army; thus we were born for one another; 
and firmly and inseparably we will hold 
together, whether it be God’s will to give 
us peace or storm.” 

These few trenchant words aroused 
throughout the world another of those 
tempests of discussion and invective amid 
which the most individualistic of the Ho- 
henzollerns apparently has found the true 
flavor of life. 

Another state paper issued at Potsdam 
at about the same time gave the world 
fresh food for thought and indicated the 
Kaiser’s future experiments in his enter- 
prising but unsuccessful attempt to recon- 
cile the growing power of socialism in Ger- 
many with the régime of royal privilege 
into which he had been born. In his 
manifesto to the Prussian people the 
Kaiser wrote: 

“I have vowed to Almighty God that, 
after the example of my forefathers, I will 
be a just and clement chief to my people, 
that I will foster piety and the fear of God, 
and that I will protect the peace and pro- 
mote the welfare of the country, be help- 
ful to the poor and distressed, and a true 
guardian of the right.” 

In carrying out this policy the successor 
of Friedrich III came into sharp and 
almost immediate conflict with that crag- 
like, immovable personality, Prince Otto 
von Bismarck.- The Iron Chancellor, in- 
corrigible junker that he was, vigorously 
opposed the Kaiser’s plan of calling an in- 
ternational socialist congress in — Berlin 
under imperial auspices. The Kaiser was 
as fully convinced that a congress should 
be held. The congress was held, and by 
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imperial command its opening session took 
place in Bismarck’s house. 

As Bismarck had predicted, however, the 
project for an adjustment of relations be- 
tween the monarchy and the proletariat 
failed utterly, and the rancor between the 
chancellor and his young master was ag- 
gravated by a wide-spread compaign of 
ridicule which Bismarck instigated at the 
expense of the Kaiser. 

Finally the end of the bitter controversy 
came, and it came suddenly. Bismarck, 
facing the emperor in a stormy interview 
at Potsdam, committed the indiscretion of 
offering his resignation verbally, hoping, 
of course, that it would be instantly de- 
clined by his lord. Such, however, was 
not the purpose of the young sovereign, 
who had made up his mind that he would 
govern Germany in person. So, when the 
chancellor had left Potsdam, the emperor 
immediately despatched an aide-de-camp 
to Bismarck’s residence with a respectful 
but firm request for the old statesman’s 
resignation in writing. Shortly after the 
aide-de-camp had communicated his mes- 
sage to Bismarck the news was transmitted 
to the Neues Palais that the chancellor 
would deliver his resignation in person at 
Potsdam on the morrow. Wilhelm prompt- 
ly sent instructions to the aide-de-camp in 
Berlin to remain in Bismarck’s house until 
he had obtained the resignation, signed 
and sealed. In twenty-four hours Ger- 
many rang with the astounding informa- 
tion that the builder of the German empire 
was no longer its chancellor. The press of 
the world blazoned, in highly offensive 
language, the news of what was character- 
ized as one of the most shocking acts of 
ingratitude in the history of statesmen. 

The firm intention of the reigning Ho- 
henzollern to be his own chancellor was 
confirmed in a few days when Georg Leo, 
General Count von Caprivi, was appointed 
to the post vacated by the man of iron. 
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Caprivi was a soldier pure and simple, and 
knew less about statecraft than any of the 
minor officials in the chancellery. 

Von Caprivi was the first of a series of 
chancellors who have decorated a high im- 
perial post; but it is well understood at 
all the capitals that the Kaiser is his own 
chancellor—and, above all, his own min- 
ister of foreign affairs. 

Yet, despite the task of governing whi-h 
Wilhelm has carried on with strenuous 
concentration, he has found time for vari- 
ous activities as art critic, painter, com- 
poser, playwright, plain sailorman, and 
hunter of big game. There is no phase of 
German life into which he has not delved 
deeply. His adventure in the field of 
feminism a few years ago set the feminine 
dove-cotes aflutter by a bland disregard of 
the force of the movement which he dis- 
missed with the dictum: 

‘‘ As for woman—kitchen, church, and 
children are her sphere!”’ 

Wilhelm’s intense devotion to the up- 
building of a great German naval power, 
his active promotion of the German 
merchant marine, and his constant en- 
deavors to extend German trade are con- 
ditions, not theories, with which the po- 
litical and commercial world is confronted. 

In all the great crises in which Ger- 
many’s dictum has been delivered before 
the council of nations, the strongly mas- 
culine personality of Wilhelm II, /m- 
perator et Rex, has stood out in bold out- 
line against the background of events. 
Wherever there has been an opportunity to 
wrest an advantage for Germany by the 
shaking of a mailed fist, that fist has been 
shaken vigorously. ~ 

And yet the achievement for which this 
champion of pan-Germanism takes the 
greatest credit is the fact that, amid the 
clash of arms and the din of contending 
peoples, Germany has won her points 
without violating the peace of the world. 


PROGRESS 


“How wondrous are the things we do!” So roared 
Our hairy fathers, when their paleoliths 

First slew a mammoth, from whose tusky race 

They e’er before had fled. They wondered not 

How they had come to shape and use the stone. 


“ How wondrous are the things we do!” cry we, 
As did the first men, nor will ever learn 

That we do nothing, but that we ourselves . 
Are just a part of what is being done. 


John Brown Jewett 

















SECOND SIGHT ON TRE 


LIMITED 


BY HORATIO WINSLOW 





TATEMENT or Witi1am O. Rar- 
| TERY, CONDUCTOR ON THE “ CROSS 
S Country LimitTep.” 
= Having been asked by a gentle- 
man interested in spiritualism, et 
cetera, to write down what hap- 
pened on the 16th of December, would relate as 
follows. But first would say that I am not a 
regular believer in second sight and such matters, 
owing to the number of coincidences and because 
you will notice that when any of these so-called 
fortune-tellers prophesy the truth they make a 
lot of noise about it, but when they fall down, 
which is often, they say nothing at all. Just the 
same, I believe what follows is the real thing, as 
I was present and saw it from beginning to end. 


























The old Cross Country was on time to 
the minute, and we expected to pull into 
New York as per schedule. I was reading 
in the Ankona when Jim Sears, a brake- 
man, came running in from the chair-car 
which was directly ahead. 

Jim said: “They need you bad. 
There’s a man in the smoking-room that’s 
raising particular Ned. You'd better 
hurry.” 

I laid down my paper and started, ready 
for almost anything, the way a conductor 
has to be. In the passage just .outside the 
door of the smoking compartment Jake, 
the porter, was standing with his face the 
color of a boiled shirt. He said: “ Stop 
this here train. I want to get out and 
walk.” , 

“Shut up, Jake,” I told him. “ Act 
sensible. What’s the matter?” But he 
was too scared to be any good, so I 
brushed past him and stuck my head in 
the little room. 

It was easy to see that all the men were 
excited about something, even a couple of 
fresh drummers—the kind that would try 
to sell a bill of goods to the Angel Ga- 
briel. A preacher was taking drink after 
drink of water from the tank, and a pas- 





senger that was a doctor—or so I should 
judge — stood opening and shutting his 
hands the way a man does when he’s lost 
his nerve. 

In the corner sat the fellow who'd kicked 
up the rumpus. I remembered punching 
his ticket when he came on at Myburn. 
He was middle-aged, gray-haired, good 
clothes, watch-fob, shoes shined. He 
looked intelligent — might have been a 
college professor or a lawyer. His coat 
was mussed, as though he’d been trying to 
cut up and the rest had been holding him 
back. His face was excited and his eyes 
were big, but he hadn’t been drinking. I 
knew that after the first minute. 

“Well,” I said, “ what’s the trouble?” 

He bounced up on his feet and tried to 
break past me. “I’m going to tell them. 
I’m going to tell every one of them. 
They’ve got a right to know.” 

“ Sure, they’ve got a right to know,” I 
said, trying to lead him back to his 
corner. “Sure thing. But what’s the 
matter?” 

He looked at me with his eyes popping 
out of his head. Then he pointed a finger 


and said, slow and accusing: “ You 
know.” 

“No, I don’t.” All this time I was 
shoving him back. “I’m a new man on 


the job. What’s the dope?” 

Pretty soon he was sitting down, with 
me right over him, while the bunch crowd- 
ed round as scared as the shine in the hall. 
All of a sudden he sank his head into his 
hands and began to moan. 

‘“‘ Destruction!” he kept saying over and 
over. ‘ Destruction! Lost —all of us. 
You won’t tell them, and you won’t let 
me tell them, and when it’s over I’m the 
one that ‘ll be smirched and damned for 
it all. And I’m innocent. Do you hear 
that? I’m innocent.” He jumped up in 
spite of me and the two drummers. 
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“ My friend,” I said, getting it out as 
slow and reassuring as possible, “I don’t 
know what you’re talking about.” 

“You lie!” he shouted; “ you dirty 
hypocrite! You know as well as I do that 
we're running into a smash. Do you un- 
derstand that?—a smash. And I’m going 
to tell these innocent people we’re carry- 
ing so they'll know. There’s nothing 
ahead for us but destruction and smash.” 

Well, it began to make me feel funny. 
I'd been railroading since I was sixteen 
without any real accidents, but I’d run 
into my share of superstitions and hunches. 
For one thing I roomed with Johnny 
Mink the time he had that dream warn- 
ing him of the big K. F. and R. collision 
in 1903, where he was killed. Besides, in 
the paper I’d been reading about a train- 
wrecker’s stunt, and I knew we had some 
pretty nice mail on board. 

“ Shut the door,” I said to the minister. 
“ Now look here.” I began talking slow 
and easy to the excited fellow. “ You 
say we’re headed for a smash. How do 
you know?” 

“ How! 
and ears? 


Do you think I haven’t eyes 

Do you think I haven't 
You fool — you 
know and I know. You let me tell these 
people who’ve trusted everything to us or 
else stop—stop now. Before it’s too late. 
If you don’t stop we'll all be lost—every 
man jack of us.” 

By this time he’d sort of got me going. 
It was ghosty, so to speak, to hear him, 
and I was more than half willing to think 
it over, though I hadn’t any great fancy 
to be hauled up on the carpet for slowing 
down the Cross Country between stations, 
especially when we were due to stop fifteen 
minutes later at Wayland. ' 

“ Now let’s be reasonable,” I said. 
“ All this sounds foolish to me. You say 
you know we're going to wreck our- 
selves—”’ 

“ Wreck!” he interrupted, “ that’s the 
word—wreck. Stop now, you filthy gang 
of wreckers. If you’ve got the heart of a 
beetle, stop now.” 

“ Well, that’s all right, too,” I patted 
him on the shoulder and took a peep at 
the fences buzzing past; “ that’s all right, 
but the thing to do first is to quiet down 
and tell us some more about it. There’s 
no use starting a panic till we see the 
proof.” 

The drummers were half-way hanging 
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on to him, but the minister and the rest 
were packed around me, begging me to 
pull the cord and a lot of such stuff. 

“ Where’s your proof?” I said again, 

“ Proof!” There was no holding him 
back. He wriggled out of the drummers’ 
hands and was screaming into my face. 
“ Proof! When you’re crawling out of the 
wreck you'll find proof enough. When 
they string you up to a telegraph-pole for 
doing what you’ve done you'll see the 
proof. When you get down on your knees 
and pray to God that you’d died before 
you let these people that trusted you be 
carried down into the pit—then you'll 
have proof.” 

“ Bute—" 

He shoved the drummers back and 
shook his fist at me. 

“ T’ll give you proof. I'll prove it. And, 
by God! then they’ll know in spite of 
you.” 

Quick as a shot I knew what he was 
going to do, but there was no saving him. 
The punch he aimed at my chin sent me 
sidewise, and the drummers didn’t have 
any better luck. He slammed us out of 
his way like we were so many drunken 
men, and before a hand had closed on him 
—bang! he’d dived through the window. 

I yanked the cord, and we backed up to 
where he was lying, neck broken and stone- 
dead. We lost over five minutes before 
we got going again. 

Well, I thought it was all over and was 
fixing up some kind of explanation for the 
old man when, at Salter’s Point, ten miles 
from Wayland, a thing happened that 
turned all the gray hairs I had left to pure 
white. ’ 

We came out of the Wheatley Hills 
around the big curve, and there, ahead of 
us, bowling down the grade from Way- 
land, was a runaway freight. The en- 
gineer had seen it, too. I could feel his 
air-brakes. “ Good night!” I said to my- 
self; “ Good night, everybody!” when all 
of a sudden the head car of the freight 
hitched and shunted off onto a switch, 
while the Cross Country came to a dead 
stop about ten feet from a smash. 

They’d telegraphed Salter’s Point from 
Wayland to have the switch ready, but it 
wasn’t with any real hope of saving us. 
You see, if we’d been on time, instead of 
having lost five minutes picking up the 
body, the message would have reached 
Salter’s after we’d passed, and we’d have 












met the freight head on and full speed. 
And there wouldn’t have been anything 
but matchwood left of the old Cross 
Country. 

(Signed ) 


P. S. When my wife’s sister heard of 
this she told it to a fortune-teller on Sixth 
Avenue, New York, named Professor de 
Zaro, and he said that on the 16th he was 
in a trance and, foreseeing what would 
happen, sent a telepathic message to the 
man on the train who warned us. But 
in my opinion the professor is a fakir and 
lying. 

However, I cannot explain what I saw 
with my own eyes. I know that we pulled 
in without a single broken window, and I 
know that we’d have smashed flat if we 
hadn’t stopped to pick up the man that 
jumped overboard. 


WitiraM O. RAFTERY. 


SUMMARY OF THE GARRISON BANK FAILURE 
(from The Weekly Digest) 


That the death of a single man should save 
thousands their entire savings was one of the 
odd and ghastly occurrences of last week. 

The facts, as they have since transpired, show 
that for a number of months the late Alexander 
O. Templeton, president of the Garrison Bank, 
knew that this institution was on its way to 
collapse owing to the reckless, if not dishonest, 
methods of the board of directors. His protests 
bad been disregarded, and as often as he had 
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SECOND SIGHT ON THE LIMITED 


THE COST 


Princety he seemed when riding up, 
. Noble and brave as his rich array, 
His plea the truth in a maiden’s eyes, 
His prayer to drink of a maiden’s eyes, 
His pledge to drink and stay! 
But the first sip won proved a stirrup-cup: 
His golden vows were gilded lies! 
My Prince of Dreams came riding up, 
Only to ride away. 


So this was the boon of Fate! 
Yet there in the dust where our pathways crossed, 
Prudence was born to a maiden’s heart, 
Womanhood bloomed in a maiden’s heart: 
Amends for an idol lost! 
Smiling, I sped him from the gate; 
Dry-eyed, I watched my Prince depart; 
Nor wept when left alone with Fate: 
But oh the Dreams it cost! 
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attempted to let depositors and stockholders 
know of the true state of affairs he had been 
coerced into silence. It is asserted that on one 
occasion he attempted suicide in order to call 
public attention to the manner in which the bank 
was being conducted. 

This suppression of the facts, coupled with the 
certainty that when the crash came he would be 
made the scapegoat, tended to unsettle his mental 
poise. 

His physician reports that he brooded con- 
tinuously on the coming disaster, which he saw 
so plain'y but was unable to avert. In the end 
a fear of some overwhelming catastrophe colored 
every move of his life, a fear which grew even 
more vivid in the hours spent outside the bank. 
It climaxed on the oth of December, when he 
insisted on stopping a subway express to avoid 
an imaginary collision. The incident was hushed 
up and Mr. Templeton secretly removed to a 
sanatorium at Myburn, where it was hoped that 
his morbid apprehensions would be cured by 
proper treatment. 

But on the 16th he managed to escape and 
board the Cross Country Limited for New York. 
His delusion of danger ahead returned, and be- 
cause the conductor refused to stop on request 
he threw himself from the train and was in- 
stant'y killed. 

The identification of the body brought about 
an inquiry which has resulted in the indictment 
of several of the board of directors and the tem- 
porary closing of the Garrison Bank. It is offi- 
cially given out that because of the timely closing 
the bank’s suspension is only temporary and that 
all depositors will eventually be paid dollar for 
dollar. 
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"\T was my last day in Santiago. 
To-morrow night the band 
would be playing in the Plaza, 
sumptuous seworas and ex- 
quisite senoritas would line 
| the benches and stroll up and 
down, ribbons would flutter, fans would 
wave, puffs of perfume would float in at 
the windows of the Casa Grande, but not 
for me! 

To be sure, three months would see me 
back again, but everything would be differ- 
ent then. The long and short of it was 
that I was going home to be married, and, 
being at that time a young man." 
romantic one, I had planned to bring my 
pretty Muriel into”*hat mud-hole of 
monotony, Santiago de Cua. 

To do myself justice, the place didn’t 
seem like that to me. As I rode out of the 
city toward a piece of work of which I was 
in charge, the clear, cool air of the morn- 
ing, the white road stretching on and on 
before me, the fair, smiling country where 
palms rustled and bamboos waved along 
the beds of rushing brown streams, the 
sparkling blue of the sea, the placid blue 
of the sky, the soft-flowing Spanish lan- 
guage, and the proud consciousness that I 
spoke it well, the sense of responsibility, 
the joy of being constantly out of doors 
and in the saddle—all this was the breath 
of life to me. 

In the evening I liked to sit in the cool 
corridor of the Casa Grande and chat with 
the genial Salvador as I smoked a good 
cigar and sipped my Benedictine after 
dinner. I liked to don dress clothes and 
tread the mazy with the much bepowdered 
and beribboned fair ones that I met at the 
various club dances. I suppose my sense 
of the esthetic wasn’t highly developed, for 
I liked the strong perfumes they used, I 
liked the music, which I have since been 
told was wretched, and the sickeninglyv 
sweet champagne was delicious to me. All 
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the tinsel and sham of the place I took in 
as the real thing, and I dreamed of pitch- 
ing my tent forever among these childlike, 
romantic people. 

But—and it was a very big “ but ”"—I 
loved Muriel, and so, as she loved me, I 
was determined to fit her into the picture, 
too. What was to follow our month’s 
wedding-trip was all laid out in my mind, 
in orderly perspective. 

I would rent a house in the Calle Santo 
Tomas—a cool, dim, Spanish-looking place, 
with a patio full of jasmine and roses, 
iron-barred windows, and tall, unneces- 
sarily secure doors. The floors were tiled 
in black and white—I had been over the 
place and knew all about it. 

The great rooms—twenty by twenty, the 
sala measured—looked a trifle forbidding. 
There was nothing to be seen through the 
great gaps of windows but the blank wall 
of the house across the way, and the street- 
car dashed by within two yards of the 
front door-step; but the thought of Muriel’s 
American daintiness reigning over the old 
place changed it utterly for me. I fancied 
her happy face smiling a welcome to me 
from behind the forbidding iron doors 
when I came home, and the late afternoon 
sun making a halo around her golden head 
as she moved among the roses in the patio. 

As a matter of fact, Muriel and I never 
lived in that house, never lived in Santiago, 
never lived in the tropics.at all. Our com- 
fortable, well-appointed bungalow stands 
in a shady street in Sioux City; there are 
no iron bars anywhere, and no tiles except 
in the bath-room. I’ve no complaint to 
make about the way the world has treated 
me, but I may say that we should probably 
have been better off in cash and reputa- 
tion to-day if we had gone back down 
there, where fortune seemed to have noth- 
ing better to do than to hand opportunities 
to me in bunches. 

We've never lived out of the United 
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States, and the reason why is one of two 
things—either I really loved Muriel a very 
great deal, or else, away down in my heart, 
I never quite trusted her love for me. I'll 
tell you how it happened, and then you can 
make up your mind; I’ve never been able 
to decide it myself. 


II 


WueEN I had finished my dinner at the 
Casa Grande that evening, smoked a cigar 
that would have cost me twenty-five cents 
at home, and made my arrangements for 
departure in the morning, I sauntered down 
Santo Tomas, past our house, as I ecstatic- 
ally called it, and turned down Santa 
Rosita toward the harbor. At the end of 
that street there is a high embankment, 
and on the top stands a fine old house—a 
really fine one,-a relic of great magnificence 
in Spanish times. The family who owned it 
are all dead now, except one poor old chap 
to whom it belongs. He lives in it, no one 
knows how, and though he contrives to 
present something of a front tu the world, 
still he must have pretty slender pickings, 
and often more view than dinner. He 
used to be quite a gay fellow, too, they say. 

Many a night he had been my uncon- 
scious host as I sat near the top of his 
crumbling brick steps, gazing into the soft 
blue-blackness.of the sky, marveling at the 
blaze of stars, and dreaming long dreams. 

Across the street, at the foot of the in- 
cline, lived the Foresters, and it was there 
I was going that night. I wanted to say 
good-by to them, and to listen to a few 
more of Mrs. Forester’s rose-colored prog- 
nostications of Muriel’s future and mine. 

Mrs. Forester was one of the finest wom- 
en I have ever known, and at that time she 
stood to me for all that an engineer’s wife 
should be. Good to look at, straight as a 
die—could make a home in the Desert of 
Sahara out of a packing-box and three tin 
cans—clever, and I never saw her out of 
temper except amusingly. She and Jim 
seemed as thorough a pair of wedded lovers 
as I ever knew; but for all that she was so 
devoted to him and the children — there 
were two of them, just gone up to the 
States to school—she always had time and 
inclination to cheer up any poor forlornity 
in the way ot an American who seemed to 
need it. 

She was sitting in a low Cuban rocker 
on the gallery when I arrived. 

“ Hello, Ted!” she said as I cdme up. 
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“T didn’t know you’d favor us to-night. 
We meant to see you off on the boat to- 
morrow. Come up and sit down.” Then, 
as I seated myself beside her: “ Jim’s 
gone to San Luis, and won’t be back until 
the late train.” 

We chatted along about Muriel and my 
prospects, and I—selfish, of course, in my 
loquacious happiness — never realized that 
she didn’t seem as enthusiastic as usual. 
At last she fell silent, and I babbled on 
happily alone; I hardly needed any an- 
swers in those days. 

Then I ran down too, like an exuberant 
clock which has struck twenty-four and 
finds itself unable to continue. At last 
Mrs. Forester spoke. 

‘““ You’re a very happy, confident, cock- 
sure young man to-night, Ted Gaynor,” 
she said; “ but are you certain that Muriel 
loves you like that? Such love as you 
describe is rare. Don’t make a mistake!” 

“Why, Mrs. Forester, of course she 
does! It’s not so rare, although I own she 
has no great reason for it. Look at you 
“= ‘im. Just to see what you have done 
1or him and what he thinks of you is 
enough to make ore sure.” 

“Is it, indicu. she said. “I think 
I'l! have to tell you about Jim and me— 
or rather about me, for there’s nothing but 
what’s highly commendable to tell about 
Jim. You think I must love him very 
much to be able to go about with him as I 
have done, and not be disagreeable or 
faded or catty. Well, I don’t love him. I 
did once, or I thought I did, and that does 
just as well at home, in nine cases out of 
ten; but it doesn’t do here.” 

I sat shocked into silence. 

“You’ve been telling me all the lovely 
things that are going to happen when 
Muriel comes,” she went on. “I'll tell 
you some of the other things. You are 
bringing her here in September—it rains 
then about three weeks, you know. Oh, I 
know you don’t mind it—awfully noble of 
you not to, when you have to be out in it, 
too! But she stays at home, sole alone, 
and amuses herself putting basins and 
things under the different laks in the roof. 
Have you told her that that blessed Cuban 
house of yours is alive with fleas, and that 
the cockroaches are two inches long and 
eat everything? Have you told her that 
none of the other nine American women in 
town will be back from the States before 
October? Have you told her that there are 
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no modern improvements except electric 
light in that house, and that the kitchen 
resembles a cave man’s front parlor more 
than anything else?” 

Still I could not speak. 
queer, sad little smile and went on: 

“Those are only a few of the things 
she’ll have to put up with, and I don’t 
suppose you even thought of them. I 
know Jim didn’t. And then, of course, 
she loves you!” 

She was silent again for a minute, lean- 
ing her dejicate cheek on her thin, white 
hand. 

“ All my life,” she said, “ I have been in 
love with love. I know it’s true that there 
are people who have it and keep it always, 
but I never had it myself. I’m not saying 
a word against Jim, you understand. He 
loves me with all his heart, and he thinks 
I love him, too; but I don’t, and I haven’t, 
since I married him and went to that hor- 
rible little town in Mexico. Before, when 
he was courting me, he was splendid. He 
made me love him then; but that was at 
home. The rules for courting are all 
down in the bvoks; Jim knew them all, 
and I thought I could do anything for him. 
He was the finest lover a girl ever had; 
but it didn’t go, down here. All the first 
part of our married life I kept thinking it 
would come to him—the wonderful cama- 
raderie, the tender thoughtfulness, the 
husband-love that is the real love after all; 
but it has never come. He has failed me 
every time. The fault is mine; I didn’t 
love him, and this fearfully trying, un- 
natural way of living has brought it out. 
If we had stayed at home, I think I never 
should have known. 

“ Now I'll tell you why I spoke to you 
so to-night. I can’t bear to think of your 
Muriel being like me. If you keep her at 
home, where there’s something to distract 
her mind, and where you won’t be the only 
source of all her interest, perhaps, even if 
she only thinks she loves you, she’ll go on 
thinking so to the end. You see, I don’t 
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fancy for a minute that you don’t really 
love her. I’m sure you do, but a man isn’t 
so easily disillusioned as a woman, you 
must remember.” 

“ Mrs. Forester,” I gasped, “I thank 
you, but you shouldn’t have told me—” 

“TI know,” she said, smiling, “and I 
wouldn’t have, only I hope never to see 
you again, and I thought you ought to 
know both sides. Of course, I have other 
things now to make me happy. I feel I 
haven’t been entirely useless. Jim doesn’t 
know anything about all this, and in a way 
it’s merely nonsense. But if you believe, 
as you say you do, that love is the greatest 
thing in the world, and that you and 
Muriel have found it, don’t fancy that 
your love is going to make up to her for 
everything at home, including all her 
pleasures and comforts, from the church 
to the bargain-counter, unless you love her 
enough to stay in God’s country where she 
can enjoy them.” 

A train whistled in the distance. 
“ There’s Jim’s train,”’ said Mrs. Forest- 

“ Let’s go and meet him.” 

So we went, and I bade them both a 
rather abstracted farewell. 

When I got to New York, I telegraphed 
my acceptance of a permanent job that had 
been offered me in Sioux City, and here 
we’ve lived ever since. 

Sometimes, as the sun goes down and I 
sit smoking on the veranda, my thoughts 
go wandering off on the long trail. I smell 
the garlic and the perfume, and see the 
long, dirty, uneven streets with the gray, 
blank houses on either side and the blazing 
blue sky overhead. Shall I ever go back 
again? Probably not. I’ve forgotten all 
my Spanish, and I can’t sleep out of my 
own bed! 

Sometimes I long beyond measure for 
the life I’ve left so far behind, but to have 
Muriel telling some brash young man that 
she hadn’t loved me since she married me 
—not for all the palms in Cuba, or all the 
romance of the seven seas! 
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THE PUDDLE 


By night in the hollow 

The rain-drops I follow— 

Dark pools that hold light from afar! 
Though life be a muddle, 

The depths of the trouble, 

The heart of the puddle—a star! 





Jane Belfield 
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THE CHILD WITH THE TOP 


From the painting by Chardin 
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IN PAINTINGS 


(NINTH PAPER: VIGEE-LE BRUN, CHARDIN, GREUZE, DROUAIS) 


BY CLAYTON HAMILTON 


LTHOUGH women, at the 

present time, are doing ad- 
A mirable work in all the arts, 

it may still be said that the 
most famous of all women 
painters is the one who first 
attained to fame. Many women must 
have painted pictures before Elizabeth 
Louise Vigée first saw the light of Paris in 
1755; but the names of none of them have 
3 
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been recorded in the histories of art. This 
fact is in itself surprising; but it is per- 
haps even more surprising that this par- 
ticular young girl should have climbed so 
quickly and so easily to an eminence that 
had never been attained before by any 
member of her sex. 

She enjoyed, however, the initial ad- 
vantage of being the daughter of a painter. 
Louis Vigée was merely an_ indifferent 
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maker of portraits in pastels and oils; but 
he was an amiable fellow, well liked by 
better artists than himself. His daughter, 
at the age of ten, disturbed the teachers 
at her convent by sketching portrait-heads 
on the margins of her books; and, shortly 
afterward, she showed a drawing to her 
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was invaded by the flower of the world of 
fashion. Of her personal beauty we possess 
convincing evidence in the many portraits 
of herself by which she has achieved a 
double immortality—an. immortality both 
as painter and as sitter. Her social charm 
was equal to her beauty. She was popular 


HEAD OF A GIRL 


From the painting by Le Brun 


father which evoked the exclamation: 
“You'll be a painter, my girl, or there 
never was one!” 

Vigée taught the child himself and also 
entrusted her tuition to two of his more 
noted friends; but he was not destined to 
know how far his little girl was to surpass 
him. He died, from swallowing a fish- 
bone, when his daughter was only thirteen 
years of age. 

By the time she was fifteen she had al- 
ready made a reputation, and her studio 


not only with the foremost painters of her 
day, but also in the exclusive social circles 
of the Faubourg Saint-Germain; and prin- 
cesses and duchesses and countesses were 
soon waiting in turn to be painted by her. 
So great was her success, and so many were 
the sitters who flocked to her studio, that 
it is recorded that the Duchess of Orléans 
had to wait a whole year before her por- 
trait could be painted; and at this time the 
artist was scarcely over twenty-one. 

She had been admitted to the Academy 
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MME. VIGRE-LE BRUN AND HER DAUGHTER 


From the painting by Le Brun 
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of Saint-Luke at the early age of nineteen; 
and she was received into the Royal 
Academy — an unprecedented honor — at 
the age of twenty-eight. She worked all 


day, and every day; but in the evenings 
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timacy, which served at the outset to es- 
tablish the position of the gifted artist as 
a favorite of the aristocracy, tended later 
to endanger her very life at the outbreak 
of the Revolution. 


PORTRAIT OF MME. LE BRUN 


From the painting by Le Brun 


she enjoyed an active social life that kept 
her in touch with the finest people in 
France. In her twenty-fourth year she 
executed her first portrait of Marie An- 
toinette. She became an intimate friend 
of the ill-fated queen, and painted her no 
less than thirty times in all; but this in- 


At the age of twenty-one Elizabeth 
Louise Vigée was married to a picture- 
dealer named Le Brun. Her marriage was 
unhappy. Le Brun was a gambler and a 
rake; and, though his wife’ earned great 
sums by her -well-rewarded industry, he 
kept her poor by squandering her money 
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in riotous living. The only compensation 
for the domestic infelicity of Mme. Le 
Brun was the little daughter whose lovely 
face is affectionately painted in three of 
the pictures that are reproduced herewith. 
In the two famous portraits of the artist 
with her child clasped in her arms we feel 
an intensity of maternal love which almost 
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equals the religious reverence of the great 
Italian Madonnas. This little girl was 
destined, many years later, to fill her 
mother’s heart with grief when she insist- 
ed on marrying a Russian named Nigris, 
who made her life exceedingly unhappy. 
But although Mme. Le Brun was un- 
fortunate in her private life, she continued 


MME. VIGEE-LE BRUN AND HER DAUGHTER 


From the painting by Le Brun 
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HERAULT DE SECHELLES 


From the painting by Drouais 


to prosper in her art —even though the 
Revolution put an end to her career in 


France. As a friend of the queen and of 
the leading ladies of the court, Vigée-Le 
Brun was regarded as an enemy of the 
people; and, when the rabble gained the 
upper hand in 1789, she was obliged to 
flee from Paris for her life. With her little 
girl clasped in her arms, she drove away 
from the chaotic capital in a diligence, 
seated between a Jacobin and a thief. She 
had only eighty francs; her husband had 
stolen the rest. 


For the next twelve years Vigée-Le Brun 
lived in exile; but this exile soon became 
as glorious as her former residence in 
aristocratic France. She spent long periods 
in Italy, Austria, Germany, and Russia. In 
each of these countries she was welcomed 
into the best society and afforded oppor- 
tunities to paint the greatest people in 
the land. Her personal charms and her 
artistic talents continued undiminished 
through her wander-years. One of .her 
biographers has estimated that she painted 
portraits of more royal personages than 
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HEAD OF A GIRL 


From the painting by Greuse 


ever sat to any other painter. After a 
visit to England, during which she painted 
Lord Byron, she returned to France in her 
fiftieth year and settled down to a less 
eventful life. She lived to be eighty-seven; 
and when she died, in 1842, the pathetic 
words were carved upon her tomb: “ Here, 
at last, I rest.” 

The most pleasing point about the art 
of Vigée-Le Brun is that it is so frankly 
and so obviously feminine. She painted 
many noted men during the course of her 
career; but her fame is founded mainly 
on her portraits of women and children. 


Louis XVI is reported to have said, @ 
propos of her last great portrait-group of 
his wife and children, “I do not know 
much about painting, but you make me 


love it!” We feel to-day, in all her work, 
that a charming woman is making us love 
the people she is painting. Yet she 
achieves this appeal to the affections with- 
out any trace of sentimentalizing. 

Herein she shows herself superior to her 
very popular contemporary, Jean-Baptiste 
Greuze (1725-1805)—that, whereas he 
dealt in sentimentality, she dealt only in 
sentiment. Greuze is revealed almost at 
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his very best in the charming head of a 
fair-haired little girl that is reproduced in 
connection with the present paper; but 
even in this lovely and appealing picture 
we suspect him of a conscious and deliber- 
ate assault upon the tender emotions which 
is not suggested by Mme. Le Brun’s more 
truthful and sincere depiction of the fea- 
tures of her little daughter. 

The essential sincerity of her art is in- 
dicated by the simplicity of her method. 
She lived in an artificial period, when 
Boucher was painting pink Venuses with 
pale-blue draperies and pastoral scenes in 
which Dresden shepherds made love to 
Dresden shepherdesses. Even Fragonard, 
with all his decorative genius, painted life 
as if it were an opera. In the portrait of 
a little boy, by F. H. Drouais (1727-1775) 
that is reproduced herewith, we are made 
to feel emphatically that the child has 
been dressed up and posed for the occa- 
sion. Charming as the picture is, it offers 
an indication of the artificial taste of the 
time. 

But Vigée-Le Brun tried earnestly to 
make her women look like women. She 
refused to depict her sitters with powdered 
hair or painted cheeks. She insisted on 
arranging their hair in a natural and un- 
affected fashion. She set her face against 
the foolish and artificial costumes of her 
time, and advised her sitters to adopt the 
simple fashion in dress which is*exempli- 
fied in the three portraits of herselt that 
are reproduced herewith. 

It cannot be denied that the work of 
Vigée-Le Brun lacks the power and in- 
tensity that are disclosed by the greatest 
male painters of her time. She shows a 
feminine love of prettiness for its own sake; 
and she depends too much upon her charm. 
Her insight into character is not profound; 
she tells what women look like instead of 
telling what they are. But her work is 
always graceful and gracious and ingrati- 
ating; and we feel that French painting in 
the eighteenth century gained considerably 
by the contribution of this gifted woman. 

But, in turning our attention to the 
works of her great contemporary, Jean- 
Baptiste Siméon Chardin (1699-1779), we 
are ascending to a higher sphere of art. 
Chardin was a bourgeois by birth, and he 
remained a bourgeois all his life. His fa- 
ther manufactured billiard-tables for the 
king; and, though Chardin attained great 
fame among his fellow-artists, he was 
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never made a darling of the aristocracy 
and detached from his own humble and 
wholesome sphere of life into the mock 
and make-believe of the artificial court. 
He was an uneducated man, gifted only 
with keen eyes and an indefatigable love 
of painting; a kindly, righteous, and hard- 
working man—simple, sensible, and sane. 

In his art he was without teachers, for 
he taught himself to paint directly from 
the observation of nature; and he was 
without pupils, for he could not communi- 
cate to others his keenness and intensity 
of sight. He tried to teach Fragonard; 
but, after some weeks, dismissed him from 
his studio and sent him back to study 
under the more famous but less rigorous 
Boucher. Chardin chose his subjects from 
the life that he had always known—the 
simple life of simple people; and his art 
is so unfalteringly truthful that it affords 
us a better record of the real life of his 
day than we can find in any history. 

His technique is beyond all praise. For 
sheer ability to realize the visual aspect 
of any object he must be ranked in that 
high company of painters where Velasquez 
rules supreme. His studies in still life are 


unsurpassed and unsurpassable. He groups 
a number of objects with apparent care- 


lessness and evokes a deep appeal of poetry 
by the fidelity with which he renders their 
surface qualities and textures and by the 
magic with which he melts and merges 
their colors into harmony. Consider, as 
an illustration of this gift, the painting of 
the objects on the table in his famous pic- 
ture of “ The Child with the Top.” 

But Chardin is even greater in his genre 
studies—his intimate records of the humble 
people of his time. In this type of work 
he is so far superior to his fellow country- 
men that he challenges comparison with 
such perfect painters as Pieter de Hoogh 
and Jan Vermeer of Delft. When, at the 
age of twenty-nine, he presented himself 
for election to the Royal Academy, he ar- 
ranged his pictures humbly in an ante- 
chamber. Largilliére entered and looked 
them over. Passing to the next room, he 
said to Chardin: “ You have here some 
very fine pictures, which are evidently the 
work of some good Flemish painter; the 
Flemish school is admirable for its color. 
But now let us see your own works.” 

“ Monsieur,” replied Chardin, “ you 
have just’seen them.” 

One of the very greatest of Chardin’s 
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studies of familiar life is the picture en- 


titled ““ Saying Grace ”—a section of which 


is reproduced in connection with the pres- 
ent paper. This picture was so popular 
that the artist was required to paint sev- 
eral replicas of it. The version in the 
Hermitage collection at St. Petersburg is 
commonly regarded as the first; but there 
are also two examples in the Louvre, an- 
other in the Marcille collection, and still 
another at Stockholm. 

This masterpiece combines the highest 
technical achievement with a _ touching 
simplicity of sentiment that appeals to 
everybody. The little girl is trying hard 
to repeat the blessing without faltering, 
while her mother bends toward her with 
affectionate encouragement. The elder 
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sister finds it a little difficult to ignore the 
plate of steaming soup that has just been 
set before her,’ while she fixes her eyes 
upon the smaller child with a wistful and 
unconfessed desire to have the ceremony 


. ended. Here we see a scene from life 


itself, repeated with the utmost dignity 
and depth of feeling. 

When Chardin was at the height of his 
career, a certain painter boasted in his 
presence of a system by which he had suc- 
ceeded in perfecting his colors. 

“ And who has told you, sir,” Chardin 
inquired, “that an artist paints with 
colors?” 

“ With what, then?” asked the other. 

“ An artist uses colors,” said the master, 
“but he paints with feeling.” 





THE CRUISE OF THE COCOA 


BY HENRY WALLACE PHILLIPS 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE WRIGHT 


T was a barren day. Great 
| gusts of rain and fog swept 





in from the sea—a sort of wet 
dust, as though Neptune were 
house - cleaning, and peeved 
over the operation. 

Before me stretched a pier. The most 
lonesome pier I ever saw. It was an aged 
and decrepit pier. Whenever infrequent 
passengers landed from fishing-boats they 
did a cancan from one solid spot to an- 
other. I cannot find words to describe the 
wretched loneliness of the structure: it 
looked as if it were the only thing in the 
world, surrounded by unhappy memories 
and a bleak wind. Still, it was a place to 
go, and I went. 

And there, huddled against one of the 
rotting, swaying piles, I found the A.A.B. 
This degree confers upon the owner the 
privilege of smoking the worst tobacco 
known to man or pirate, and the power of 
free and untrammeled speech, for your 
A.A.B. is none other than the Ancient 
Able-Bodied—in other words, an antique 
deep seafaring man. 
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I looked upon his old, old oilskins, the 


‘ old, old sea-boots, and old, old patches of 


black hide that peeped here and there 
through whiskers adrip with rain, and I 
was almost at a loss for words. Then I 
said in the hailing sign of those who wor- 
ship Nicotiana: 

“ Got a match?” 

He eyed me with an old, old eye. That 
eye resembled a pale-blue oyster. 

“ Aye,” quoth he, “I have.” 

He did a thumby fingering in many vast 
pockets. Wonder grew upon his face, and 
concern. 

“Split me _ figgerhead!” says 
“ What’s acome of the dang thing? I had 
a one, that’s sure.” And again those 
thumb-fingers explored, like little bears. 

“ Ah,” says he, “I got ’er now!” 

He pulled a rubber tobacco-pouch from 
his left hind pocket with his right front 
hand. From this pouch he took: first, a 
chamois sack, which he balanced carefully 
on his knee; then, fumbling in the deep, 
dark recesses of the pouch, he produced 
an old, old match. Once it had been a 


he. 
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I STOOPED TO PUT THE FIRE TO HIS BOWL 


gay, young, red-headed thing, ready to 
brighten and sparkle at a friendly touch; 
but now it was a melancholy pink in hue 
—some of its phosphorus had melted down 


its side, the woodwork was gray with 
weathering. 

“There ye be, skipper!” said he with 
a certain blitheness; “but hold your 
moorin’ a minyute, will ’ee, till I lay 
aboard a cargo.” 

From another pocket he extracted an 
old, old pipe, burned down at the side. 
From the pouch came out some old, old 
tobacco, which a stiff forefinger rammed 
like a cannon charge into the pipe. A bit 
of ashes to make the moist horror of the 
charge combustible followed. 

“ Git to le’ward, and strike ’er up!” says 
he. I lit my pipe and, being a handy man 
with a light from old range-riding days, I 
saved it, and stooped to put the fire to his 
bowl. 

A vapor arose—I cannot call it smoke— 
it bore a greenish-yellow tint against the 
fog. I had to take a breath about that 
time —a man does occasionally — and I 
drew a whiff of that emanation into my 
lungs; the world reeled. Often I have 
smoked chewing-tobacco mixed with 
coffee, tea, roast beans, red-willow bark, 
and other things, when need pressed on 
the prairie, but never did I imagine any- 


thing short of Pluto’s realm held a flavor 
like that old, old pipe. 

I choked, and the tears trickled down 
my face. Hastily I climbed to wind’ard. 
Meanwhile my old friend poisoned the air 
for yards around. 

As he was replacing his plunder, he 
glanced at the chamois bag. From this 
he took a gold watch and held it up. 

“Hey!” said I. “Lemme see!” He 
passed it over. 

“ She’s solerd,” he explained; “ solerd 
gol’. Worth a pile o’ money.” 

“ What’s the answer?” I asked him. 

He looked a trifle hurt. 

“T tell ’ee,” says he, and his voice rose 
and fell with the moaning cadence of the 
surf on a far-off shore, “ s’pose you takes 
me up to the ho-tel and buys me one little 
drink to sweeten m’ bilge? Then, mebbe, 
I can spin you the yarn about it. How’s 
that strike you, skipper?” 

“Let us go at once,” I answered, and 
with an agility surprising, he put his feet 
beneath him and we went up that rickety 
and old, old pier. 

We had a table, two drinks, and all the 
time there was between us. It was the 
usual barroom of a fishing resort, sanded 
floor, and so on. 

After the drink disappeared I called 
loudly for cigars; they were bad—cabbage 
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wrapper and sole-leather filler, but that 
pipe! 

“My name,” began the A.A.B., “is 
Willyum Thomkins—William L. Thom- 
kins; but that don’t matter.” He held his 
cigar like a telescope, sailor fashion. “I 
was in Engerland,” he continued, “ just 
off’n a Briddish ship. I was sittin’ on a 
dock pre-cisely like that one out there, 
dreamin’ and philosserfizin’ regardin’ life 
and things. How is it, I was thinkin’, 
every time I get ashore with my pay burn- 
in’ a hole in my leg, I say I'll never go to 
sea agin? I’m tired of bein’ cooped up on 
a heavin’, tossin’ craft, and I’m so blamed 
glad to get ashore, I has to celebrate. So 
that pay-day proceeds to keep company 
with lots more pay-days, and I’m broke 
and longin’ for the heave of a good ship 
underfoot agin. 

“ These is in the days of wooden ships 
and iron men. You wouldn’t believe what 
a man I was the.a days—I—well, ship- 
mate, I ain’t the kind to boast, or I could 
tell you sumpin’. Anyways, there warn’t 
no up-stairs nor down-cellar "board ship 
them times. You was either on deck or 
below. And if you told the bucko at the 


wheel to please take the first turn to the 


left, he’d let fly a belayin’-pin at you. 
There warn’t no conversation "bout ‘ right’ 
and ‘left.’ That kinder talk takes all the 
gumption out of seafarin’. Fust you know 
this crew of young fellers that’s doin’ 
things now will be callin’ St. Peter ‘ Pete’ 
and askin’ for the loan of a bit of chewin’. 
They ain’t got proper respect for nothin’. 

“ Well, I warn’t no sea-lawyer for to be 
worritin’ "bout things; but I ain’t et for 
three days, an’ though I kept a haulin’ 
up on my belt, my stummick continnered 
to slack away like a moorin’ cable on the 
turn of the tide; an’ I didn’t like that. 
Philosserfizin’ don’t fill an empty gizzard. 
Allover suddent I looks up, and here come 
a square-built female a bearin’ down on 
me on a fair wind. 

“* Good mornin’!’ she says. 

“* Mornin’ ma’am,’ says I, cautious. 
‘My pay-day’s three days gone; an’—’ 

“*T hates to disturb you in your med- 
dertashuns,’ says she, ‘ but are you lookin’ 
for a berth?’ 

“* Yes, ma’am, I is,’ I says, wonderin’ 
if this was some new kinder game for the 
benefit of the seafarin’ person. 

“*Would you mind tellin’ me your 
ratin’?’ says she, very polite. 
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“* Cook,’ says I. 

“* Ah, good,’ says she, a clappin’ her 
hands; ‘ just what I been huntin’ for. An’ 
you look like a nice man, too.’ 

“* Thanks, ma’am,’ says I, a blushin’ 
an’ bowin’, ‘I thankee very kindly; but I 
ain’t no land cook. I’m a sea cook, and a 
son of a sea cook.’ 

“* Of course,’ says she, airy, ‘I knowed 
that. My ’usban’ is the marster of that 
there bark, an’ I’m a pickin’ up a crew for 
him. I want on’y nice, God-fearin’ men 
a Sailin’ with my ’usban’. I don’t allow no 
liquor-drinkers "board ship. My ‘usban’ 
don’t drink nothin’ but cocoa himself. He’s 
that fond of it he named the ship Cocoa. 
Foller me, and sign up,’ says she. 

“ An’ away goes that lady skipper, me 
towin’ behind like a dingey, to where a 
three-masted bark is lyin’ at her berth. 

“ The skipper stood at the gangway as 
we went aboard, and when he sees us he 
tips his hat an’ bows. I never see that 
done afore, so I tips my hat, an’ I bows. 
When it come to bein’ polite, I don’t allow 
no Briddisher to blanket me. 

“* Whom ’ave we ’ere?’ says the skipper. 

“<The new cook,’ says the lady, ‘ that 
I just got for you!’ 

“* And very much obliged,’ says the 
skipper, bowin’ again, so I bows and the 
lady bows, and we was bobbin’ around 
there like buoys in a channel till the 
skipper run out his fin and says: ‘ How 
do, cook?’ 

“IT wipes my hand on my breeches and 
shook hearty. ‘Fine, sir; fine!’ I says, 
thinking to myself this is the politest old 
man I ever did see. 

“* Cook,’ says the skipper, ‘ you look to 
me to be as good a cook has hever I lay 
me lamps on.’ 

“* That ain’t for me to admit, sir, beg- 
gin’ your pardon,’ says I, thinkin’ of that 
poor, foundered stummick of mine that 
was fairly clewed around my backbone. 
‘ But there’s one thing I may say: when 
I’m paid to work, I get at it—where’s the 
galley, sir?’ 

“<QOh!’ he answers, ‘I wouldn’t think 
of makin’ you turn to now. Take the rest 
of the day ashore while you got the 
chanst.’ 

“* Cap’n,’ I says, ‘for me work comes 
fust, pleasure arterward,’ an’ I starts for 
the galley smoke. 

“* All right, cookee,’ says he, ‘ you’re a 
willin’ hand—go forrud and get busy.’ 
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“In about five minutes I hatter let two 
holes out’n my belt. I swallered them bis- 
cuits whole. Three days’ fastin’ will give 
you a mighty appytite. 

“For the two weeks we laid in port I 
never see such a polite crew as was aboard 
that ship. Nothin’ but bowin’ an’ beggin’ 
pardon and excuse me an’ ettyket. Even 
them ’prentice boys was took with the 
idee, and a plain seaman thanks me with 
tears in his eyes for savin’ him a plate of ft i 
hash when he was late to mess account of / ‘i 
havin’ fell overboard. {ffi 

“ The skipper’s wife stuck a little Bible 
in each man’s sea-bag, an’ then they all got , 
relig’on. All but Blue-nose. He didn’t / | | 
get it. He never got nothin’. He was an | 
athyist. I up and ast him one day: 
‘Does you b’lieve in anything?’ ‘ Yes,’ | | 
says he, a drawlin’ through that nose o’ / 
his, ‘ I b’lieve in three meals a day, I does.’ 

“ Well, sir, when the crew warn’t busy // 
heavin’ aroond they sot readin’ them there | | 
Bibles an’ preachin’ to each other. It was 


ra i hyihy”™ / 
ee ra 


ty Mh nin; 


“THE SKIPPER SINGS OUT FROM THE MIZZEN TRUCKS* ‘THAT'LL HOLD YER 
SASS-BOX SHUT FOR A WHILE’” 
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hard, o’ course, to get anybody to listen, 


so mostwise they done the thing in dooets 


and treeos. An’ the feller that hollered 
the loudest, he won. 

“If you let a cuss out of you—nothin’ 
ter’ble, but just a siniple little easy 
‘damn ’—the hull dang ship’s company 
would jump you and dry-dock you for the 
day. Now a cook haster swear. Other 
jobs come reasonable — you can predict 
about ’em, but cookin’? No, sir! That’s 
an art, that be; an’ if you don’t cuss out 
the old barkee from trucks to keelson 
wunst a day, nothin’ ll go right in the gal- 
ley. So it inconvenienced me a lot; but 
I was so struck I never peeped. It was a 
beeyootiful sight, the skipper an’ his wife 
leadin’ the pre-cession to church o’ Sun- 
days, and the crew a follerin’ along behind 
in twos, with a fresh shave, a white hanker- 
cher, and a good, fresh chaw o’ terbaccer. 

“ Blue-nose was third mate. Him an’ 
me bunked in the fore cabin. I couldn’t 
get a fair word out o’ him about the busi- 
ness, try like I might. No, sir! 

“* Ha!’ says he through his nose. ‘ Nice 
Christian cap’n, hey! Well, you wait till 
we gets blue water liftin’ under us, an’ 
he’ll be a bloomin’ pirate—I know his 
kind.’ 

“* Cheer up, man,’ I says; ‘I wouldn’t 
have a disposition like yours and try to 
run a brick scow. You can’t see nothin’ 
in the hull danged ocean but a place to 
get drownded in, nor the hull land but a 
place to get buried in!’ 

“* Aw, give over!’ says he. 
"Murrican, ain’t you?’ 

“* Sure am I!’ I says. 
wave!’ 

“* All right,’ says he; ‘you speak of 
’Murrican things an’ I'll listen; but give 
me leave to know a blasted, bleddy, bloom- 
in’, beastly, bally, bloated, blighted Brid- 
dish bucko pirate when I sees ‘im, will 
yur?’ 

“* Well,’ says I, puffectly a-stounded, 
‘you’re what eddycated people calls a 
pessymist—you’re wuss—you’re a regular 
pessyfog, an’ I ain’t got no use for your 
reasonin’.’ 

“* No?’ says he; ‘ well, I'll stand by, 
just the same, when the typhoon starts.’ 

“What beat me, though, was where was 
our cargo? We hadn’t took none aboard, 
but just lay a slattin’ at our cables. Here, 
then, comes a load or two of little boxes, 
and the next day we sails. 


‘ You’re 


‘Long may she 
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“ That night the skipper’s wife come to 
me an’ says, says she: 

“* Cook, you’re heavin’ up to-morrer.’ 

“ * Yes, ma’am,’ says I. 

“* Will you do me a favor, cook?’ says 
she. 

“<*T will that, ma’am,’ says I. ‘ There 
couldn’t be nothin’ you an’ the cap’n would 
ask me for to do I wouldn’t do it more’n 
willin’. Heave ahead, ma’am,’ I says. 
‘ There’s a fair wind an’ ample sea-room.’ 

“* This,’ says she, solemn, ‘I want you 
to promise on your oath as a seafarin’ man, 
that you'll give the cap’n a cup of cocoa 
every mornin’—never mind what happens. 
If you do,’ says she, ‘ I’ll give you this nice 
gol’ watch when you come back,’ an’ she 
hol’s up this here very same watch I was 
a showin’ you. 

“ Well, it looked to me like this was the 
place that dreams come true. 

“T says: ‘ You can trust me, ma’am. 
Soon’s this v’yage is over here I'll be a 
claimin’ of this watch. Just a cup of cocoa 
in the mornin’—am I understandin’ of you 
correct, ma’am?’ 

“*That’s all,’ says she. Afterwards I 
recalls she looked a little pecooliar around 
the eyes. But then I didn’t seem to notice 
it. 

“We heaved up bright and early and 
away we goes. Wind holdin’ steady from 
nor-noreast, and we a climbin’. “Tweren’t 
no time afore we had our foot in big water. 

“ Next mornin’ I goes into the skipper’s 
cabin with the cocoa. ‘ Thankee kindly,’ 
says he, and swigs her off. But that after- 
noon he had to break up a prayer-meetin’ 
to git some men aloft, an’ I heared him 
swear. 

“And I asked him—friendly like, the 
way things was a going aboard ship— 
‘ Cap’n,’ I says, ‘ where might we be bound 
for?’ 

“* Ts that any of your blighted business?’ 
says he. ‘G’wan where you belong. Be 
off now, you vittal scavenger, or I'll tie 
you in a knot.’ 

“T was that astonished I near dropped 
to the deck. 

“* Why, cap’n,’ I says, ‘ such a ship as 
this used to be for politeness I never did 
see! It ain’t for me to give a skipper no 
lip, nor say nothin’ unbecomin’:to a sea- 
man’s place. But,’ says I, ‘I only wish,’ 
I says, ‘that somebuddy could let you 
know what a consarned, oily mouthed, 
double-eyed hipperkrit I think you be.’ 
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“¢ What!’ he roars, and grabs up a be- 
layin’-pin and comes for me. I took along 
furrud, him aclose follerin’. 

“Tt was quite a little chase, with all 
them able-bodies, the Blue-nose, and the 
little ‘prentice boys lookin’ on for to see, 
and cheerin’ both, indefinite. 

“T see he was a goin’ to chase me plumb 
off’n the bowsprit, so I took up the fore- 


“I HELD HIM ALOFT TILL THE LAST 'PRENTICE BOY SKINNED OVER THE SCUPPERS”" 





mast, him arter me, hollerin’: ‘ Heave to, 
you soup-hound, afore I scuttles yer with 
this here belayin’-pin!’ 

“ But I didn’t heave to. I kept a climb- 
in’. When I come to the foretruck I 
couldn’t go no furder, but the skipper was 
close behint, so I hand-over-handed it 
acrosst the foreskysail brace, a hundred 
and fifty foot from the deck, to the main- 
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mast, but I felt the stay shaking under his 
weight and I kept right on—climb up to 
the mainskysail yard, threw a leg over the 
mainskysail braces, and went down to the 
mizzen a Sailin’. 

“ Just as I hit the mizzenskysail the old 
man let such a roar out’n him it made me 
lose my grip, and down I come a bumpin’ 
into the slack of the mizzenroyal, from 
that to the mizzento’gallantsail, then, ker- 
swoopo! bumpin’ from mizzentopsails into 
the cro’-jack, and then on a pile of tar- 
paulins all right and handy-o! While the 
skipper sings out from the mizzen trucks, 
‘ Thar, yer blarsted Yankee! That'll hold 
yer sass-box shut for a while, I hopes!’ 

“So I jumps up instant and touches my 
cap an’ says: ‘In no ways deservin’ of 
them words, skipper, but allus ready for 
my juty, like an honest mariner, but,’ says 
I, ‘I don’t see no Briddisher a followin’ my 
steps’ (lettin’ on I done it a purpose). 
‘On a Yankee craft,’ says I, ‘ we don’t call 
a man able-bodied till he can jump half- 





way up the foremast and all the way down 
the mizzen.’ 

“I had him hushed. He didn’t say a 
word, but just heaved the belayin’-pin at 
me. 

“* What price a Briddish pirate now?’ 
says Blue-nose, when I went by him. ‘ You 
and your Christian gentleman!’ 

“«* Blue-nose,’ says I, ‘I was mistook in 
my man, an’ I admits it, honest. But,’ I 
says, ‘he drinks his cocoa every mornin’ 
just the same.’ 

““* Does he tho’?’ says Blue-nose. 
eye! 
that!’ 

“ Well, he drunk his cocoa, but never 
since I see salt spray fly was I in worse 
trubble. 

“The next mornin’ I come on him 
quick, whiles he lay a snorin’ and jukked 
the most of it into his mouth afore he was 
right woke up. Whiles he was a chokin’ 
and a splutterin’ I heaved up an’ got away 
from there. You never did hear such 


‘ My 
But you got the cheek to tell me 
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names as he named me! He come a slam- 
min’ ag’in’ the galley door, but I had her 
locked an’ barricaded. 

“<T’m a goin’ to trice you up to the fore- 
trucks, I am,’ says he. 

“* Vou gotter get me fust,’ says I, ‘I 
understands you now,’ I says. ‘ You come 
this cruise a purpose to swill rum, and 
that’s all. There ain’t no cargo, there ain’t 
no nothin’ to it but that. No wonder you 
don’t want no nice cocoa in the mornin’.’ 

“*What’s that to you, you salt-horse 
pirate?’ says he. ‘ You pot-rattlin’ swab! 
I’m cap’n of this here ship,’ he says, ‘ an’ 
if I want to get squiffed, I gets squiffed, 
and when you tries to feed me cocoa, that’s 
mutiny, an’ you'll pay dear for it.’ 

“*QOh, it is, is it?’ says I. ‘So that’s 
what? Lemme tell you some more what. 
You gets me afore a court and I tells ’em 
the promise I made your wife—then you 
look great, don’t you? MHar-har-har!’ I 
laughs, an’ I could hear him a grindin’ of 
his teeth as he walked away. 


‘“‘WE FLOATED ABOUT IN THAT SHIP'S BOAT I DUNNO HOW LONG. 
THE SKIPPER A SPOONFUL OF DRY COCOA* 














EVERY MORNIN I FED 


“¢ Har-har-har!’ I hollers arter him. ‘I 
knows who’s skipper of the Cocoa! An’ 
every mornin’ you gets a cup of the same!’ 

““* Mebbe,’ says he, dark an’ threaten- 
in’, ‘ you won’t live to tell the tale!’ 

“ And sometimes it almost looked like 
that. The best holt I had was to grab his 
whiskers, give one yank down, an’ shoot 
her in afore he was awake. 

“ Sometimes I got out safe, an’ some- 
times no. He gives me this cut over the 
eye with the ship’s cro-mometer. This 
little circular cut was where the spy-glass 
hit me, the other places means sea-boots 
an’ belayin’-pins an’ things. 

“ Sometimes we had it all over the floor, 
a bitin’ an’ a clawin’ an’ a scramblin’ like a 
pair o’ cats. He was huskier’n me, but I 
was more soople like. But every day, with- 
out me departin’ from my respect an’ 
simple juty as a seaman, I put some o’ that 
cocoa in his system, an’ every day he took 
to drink worse’n ever. He couldn’t talk 
no mutiny to me—all I had to say was I'd 
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tell his wife, if he didn’t fight it out with 
me man to man, an’ none of his sneakin’ 
Briddish ways, him a _ weighin’ thutty 
pound more’n me at that. 

“I dunno how it would ha’ ended if it 
hadden’t ’a’ been fur the waterspout. I 
was gettin’ the caulkin’ worked out o’ me. 
It certain tried me sore. 

“But one day the lookout hollers: 
‘ Waterspout on the lee bows! Thar she 
blows!’ 

“ And havin’ see sech afore in the Injy 
Ocean, I grabs some grub, a water-keg, 
‘baccy, and a can o’ cocoa an’ loads it 
aboard one of the ship’s boats. 

“ That waterspout stood the Cocoa on 
her tail. I grabbed the cap’n with one 
hand and Blue-nose with the other an’ 
pulled ’em towards the boat. The skipper, 
he was a true Briddish seaman at heart, 
because he yells whiles I had him in the 
air: ‘Cookee! See that I’m the last man 
to leave the ship!’ 

“T was a holdin’ onto the davits with 
my teeth, for the ship was plumb perpen- 
dicular, but while it was quite a strain, I 
couldn’t refuse no sech true-hearted re- 
quest as that, so I held him aloft till the 
last little ‘prentice boy skinned over the 
scuppers, then jumped aboard, pulled him 
arter me, an’ cut the falls. 

“We dropped one hundred an’ fifty 
foot, clear, but not straight, becos that 
waterspout was whirlin’ things around so. 
We must ha’ been in the air nigh on ten 
minutes, an’, stout seamen tho’ we all was, 
we was norzhyated when at last we struck 
the heavin’ ocean.” 


Here my Able-Bodied paused for 
breath. Also to light his pipe; at the first 
flash of the match I grabbed one of those 
six-inch rapid-fire cigars in self-defense. 

I cannot tell you how engrossed I was 
in this narrative. To me, having lived my 
life as far from any ocean aS one geo- 
graphically could, the simple interests, the 
directness, and democracy of the sea 
showed in strong contrast to my experi- 
ence with the conventions and complexi- 
ties of a cattle-ranch. As these thoughts 
idled through my head the Able-Bodied 
cast a glance at his empty glass. 

“ My, but we was thusty arter we got 
afloat!” said he. 

My remissness smote me. 

“ Barkeeper, to the rescue!” I cried. 
Two trusty schooners of beer successfully 
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navigated the passage across the bar. With 
the foam on his lips, my friend resumed: 

“'Yus, we floated about in that ship’s 
boat — well, I dunno how long; but it 
seemed like months and months. Every 
mornin’, whilst Blue-nose held him, I fed 
the skipper a spoonful of dry cocoa. My 
soul! How he hollered! How he said 
he’d do for me some time! But a prummis 
is a prummis. We wouldn’t give him no 
more’n a teaspoonful of water, arter the 
cocoa, even at the fust, knowin’ water wus 
goin’ to become a scarcity with us slattin’ 
aroun’ in the ocean. An’ Blue-nose, he 
kicked some on that, but I got him to see 
reason. An’ then the water give out al- 
together, an’ the skipper had to take his 
cocoa dry. He got back to prayin’ again, 
but you don’t ketch no Yankee seaman 
twicet on the same hook. Pray or no pray, 
cuss or no cuss, beg or no beg—let him 
holler, rave, roar, ramp, or riot like he was 
minded to, he had to take his cocoa. T’ord 
the last his mouth was that dry he couldn’t 
swaller none, but anyhow he had it there 
to swaller. I done my juty. 

“Well, sir, you wouldn’t b’lieve how 
provokin’ the little rain squalls was. Time 
arter time we see them here an’ yon all 
aroun’ us. We’d row fur ’em, an’ they’d 
just slip away, an’ it looked like when a 
gent is chasin’ his hat ashore. You know 
how it jus’ rolls along from under his fin- 
ger-tips, an’ stops when he stops and starts 
when he starts? Well, blast me figger- 
head! If we didn’t chase the edge o’ one 
o’ them squalls a hour, with the skipper 
a rowin’ to bust hisself and Blue-nose 
stretchin’ as far over the bows as his long 
arms an’ his long legs would let-him—me 
a settin’ on his feet—an’ it just rained on 
the edge of the hat he held! That’s all. 

“ Pull like we would, and stretch like 
an annycondy snake, we couldn’t more’n 
wet the edge o’ that hat. Whiles two foot 
furder away it was pourin’ scuppersful— 
an’ we with our tongues as dry as rope 
yarn an’ stickin’ out a foot!” 

Again he paused. I distinctly heard a 
rattling in his throat. How potent a thing 
is memory! Why, even to me there came 
a time of three days in the Bad Lands 
with a hammering sun, and my throat 
shriveled to an aridity so great the bar- 
keeper could scarcely hear my cry but that 
his ears were of uncommon acuteness. 

“ Thankee kindly, sir!” exclaimed the 
Able-Bodied, as again we lipped the foam. 

































“ Yes, siree!” he continued—I thought 
I saw a change in his face—the past danger 
suddenly realized. His speech grew hasty, 
as taut nerves are wont to serve. 

“We sailed an’ we sailed, despairin’ an’ 
sad an’ broken-hearted. ‘There won’t be 
no gol’ watch for me,’ I thinks, ‘ nothin’ 
but Davy Jones an’ a locker with no num- 
ber on it.’ One night a mist come on the 
ocean. It covered all, an’ that was the 
lonesomest, wuss thing you ever did see! 
You talk about bein’ all alone! Why, 
there wasn’t nothin’ at all! Even Blue- 
nose an’ the skipper didn’t seem like they 
was real. 

“* Am I dead?’ thinks I. ‘Am I a 
rowin’ through purgatory?’ 

“ When, all of a suddent, there come a 
flash of red light, a bump, an’ a lad sings 
out dead ahead, ‘ What’s the matter of you 
fellers? Don’t you know a dock when you 
see one? Drunk agin, or what now?’ 

“ An’ there we was, sir, right back agin 
to that same, identical dock we started 
from. We’d rowed a straight course to it, 
through a thousand mile o’ ocean! 

“ Next thing I knows the skipper’s wife 
was whisperin’ in my ear: ‘ Did he take 
his cocoa?’ 

“ ¢ Every mornin’, ma’am, reg’lar,’ says I. 

“Qh, werry good! So werry good!’ 
says she. ‘Take this—’ and she shoves 
the watch into my hands. ‘ Good-by!’” 


The transition was so sharp I sat a mo- 
ment stunned. The Able-Bodied was gone. 
I could not tell whether the last words 
were addressed to me or whether they 
formed part of the narrative. 

The barkeeper volunteered. 
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“Seen his wife comin’—had to skip,” 


said he. 

“ Remarkable story, that,” I answered, 
to gain time. 

The barkeeper grabbed at his counter 
for support. 

“Say, where you from?” he gasped. 

I told him. 

“Oh,” said he, “that accounts for it. 
I wondered who was stringin’ who.” 

“You don’t believe that story?” 

There is a tone that renders words 
needless. 

“Prentice boys on a hooker!” snorted 
the barkeeper. “My Mary Ann! Cap- 
tain drinkin’ cocoa! Glory be!” 

“ Who is the old cuss, anyhow?” I cried 
in wrath. 

“Him?” said the barkeeper. “ Old 
Tom? Second deck-hand on a garbage 
scow all the days of his life. Fished a kid 
out of the drink with a boat-hook once, 
and the kid’s old man gave him that watch. 
Come around another day and he'll tell 
you another story about it. Have a 
drink?” 

I walked to the door and gazed upon 
the.desolate scene. There lay the old, old 
dock, and there, scurrying along before an 
irate female person, nimbly fled my old, 
old friend. 

Gray was the day, and grayer my 
thoughts. 

The hollowness of things bore sharply 
on me—with such an imminence and ve- 
hemence that I fled across the way and 
ordered one broiled steak, two plates of 
fried potatoes, one dozen raw oysters, and 
a pot of coffee. After all, I had a fine 


appetite. 


A SONG BY THE SEA 


Ou, strong and brave the sailors are; 
I see them swing along, 

Now with a laugh, now with a cheer, 
And often with a song. 


Oh, brave the sailors’ hearts must be 
To brave the ocean vast, 

To put their trust in star and helm 
When from the bay they’ve passed. 


Oh, brave and strong the sailors are 
Who on the sea sojourn, 

But braver still the hearts at home 
Who wait for their return! 





Arthur Wallace Peach 
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HENEVER I am asked to 

speak in public I am invari- 
ably instructed to be funny. 
How foolish it feels to stand 
Aci} at the head of a table, with 
row upon row of faces wait- 
ing expectantly for a laugh! How flat 
everything seems that you say! And 
when the laugh comes, as it must come for 
politeness’ sake, how lacking it sounds in 
spontaneousness! At such moments I 
would be decidedly out of place if I should 
even attempt to be serious about my pro- 
fession. I am asked to be entertaining and 
nothing more. 

Such an attitude appears very largely to 
represent the public’s estimate of the actor, 
and if the actor happens to be a comedian 
he is more than ever expected to be funny. 
Now I do not want to resort to the popular 
conception that the humorist is always a 
sad man in private life, but I do want to 
get away from the idea that he is always 
a funny man in public life. It is a most 
difficult matter to hammer into some peo- 
ple’s heads that all acting is based on a 
deep understanding of life. Were I to 
appear at the head of a table and say to 
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my fellow-diners, “ The comedian has as 
much right to make you weep as to make 
you laugh,” they would indeed think that 
I was striving ponderously to be humorous. 

This misconception of the actor as an 
entertainer merely is largely due to the 
actor’s own misconception of his art. After 
thirty-one years’ experience I know it is 
not a matter of paint and patches that un- 
derlies our profession; it is a> matter of 
deep probing into human nature. The 
sooner the actor realizes this the better it 
will be for him personally and for his 
trade. He is mostly to blame for the fact 
that he is always expected to be funny if 
he be a comedian. 

You remember what George Meredith 
wrote regarding the Comic Spirit: “It is 
deeply conceived and therefore it cannot 
be impure.” Indeed, there is not a classic 
comedy I have ever played in that was not 
dependent as much upon thoughtful laugh- 
ter from the audience as upon thoughtful 
interpretation from the actor. 

It was Meredith who likewise said that 
“ to be an exalted variety is to come under 
the calm, curious eye of the Comic Spirit 
and be probed for what you are.” That is 























something far removed from the clown’s 
conception of the art of being funny. 

All of Shakespeare’s fools can be dressed 
in a most absurd manner to make children 
laugh when they come upon the stage— 
spindle shanks, lemon-colored straggly 
hair, an idiotic grin, pink cheeks, a red 
nose, a hollow speech, and a foolish laugh! 
But these externals have never brought an 
actor success in the parts of Touchstone, 
Launcelot Gobbo, Grumio, and their kin- 
dred. The grotesqueness of Sir Toby Belch 
or of Sir John Falstaff is not the element 
that makes them immortal; the actor who 
interprets them only by means of externals 
will fail to create the real Sir Toby or Sir 
John. It is easy enough for me to dress 
the part of Grumpy, but to feel like an old 
man, to realize the exact moments when 
old age would show irritability, to give at 
the proper time the momentary acuteness 
which old age exhibits to a remarkable de- 
gree—that is not such a light or frivolous 
matter. 

It is told of Edwin Booth’s father that 
whenever he was to play Shylock on the 
evening of a certain day he as much as 
possible lived the life of a Jew during the 
day; if his part was Othello, he would 
wear upon his breast throughout the day 
some Moorish emblem to keep him in the 
atmosphere. While there are tricks in 
every actor’s method, such deep interpre- 
tation cannot be dependent upon mere 
trickery. Even a cartoonist, however 
clever he may be with his pencil, cannot 
draw a good cartoon unless he has in mind 
the perfect likeness of the person he 
wishes to ridicule, or else a complete un- 
derstanding of the public topic he strives 
to criticise. 


THE SUNNY SIDE OF LONG RUNS 


The real delight in acting is this matter 
of creation, of digging deeper and deeper 
into the part and bringing forth the very 
essence of the character. It is this which 
reconciles one to playing a part over and 
over again; there is never a time when it 
cannot be added to and in some way en- 
riched. In fact, is it not true of all art 
that there is no room for the trivial worker? 

Since I came to America I have been 
very much impressed with the way in 
which your reporters, your writers, and 
your dramatists see life, at what close 
range they view things. It seems to me 
that when your men talk about conditions 
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they know what they are talking about; 
they have seen for themselves. There is 
nothing theoretical about their discussions; 
the details are given you as though caught 
with a camera; and, what is more, they are 
given you as though caught with a moving- 
picture camera. 

It is because of such closeness to life 
that your papers and your stage are so 
vivid. They no longer depend upon the 
conventional externals to picture types. 
In the days of Dion Boucicault the stage 
Irishman had a traditional costume, a tra- 
ditional make-up, and there were tradi- 
tional “ gags” without which he was no 
Irishman. But Lady Gregory and her 
players give us Irish character, humor that 
comes from within. The actor who inter- 
prets such réles has to look outward from 
within, has to understand Irish character 
to its utmost. 

It is this understanding to the utmost 
that has made “ The School for Scandal ” 
so everlastingly true to life. Sir Peter 
Teasle, my favorite part, affords me in- 
finite pleasure, because, no matter» how 
often I play it, there is ever a freshness to 
his humors, always a charm to him. This 
delight is totally apart from the fact that 
I enjoy playing in costume and in powder 
and patches; it is due to the universal 
characteristics that are likely to keep that 
comedy fresh so long as the theater lasts. 

Very few plays are being written now- 
adays than can rise above the timeliness of 
their theme; the stage at times gives one 
the impression of having fallen away from 
that freshness, that charm which stamps 
all good comedy. Oscar Wilde has come 
nearest to the classic wit, however modern 
we claim him to be. When the public is 
given such comedy, the public is not loath 
to support it. 

Being a comedian, I am not particularly 
cordial to the realism which we have had 
both in England and America for so many 
years. It is my firm belief that realism 
warns people away from the theater. To 
make a man think does not necessarily 
mean that he must be harrowed beyond 
measure. I remember the time when Ib- 
sen first gained recognition in the English 
theater. Then there followed a time when 
people in every drawing-room discussed 
“‘ Ghosts ” and shuddered to let you know 
how deeply they understood the decay of 
it. 

I have heard friends talk about Brieux’s 
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“ Damaged Goods” as if it were the only 
topic which had any rightful claim upon 
theater audiences. No one recognizes 
more than I the necessity for keeping the 
stage receptive to new ideas. I may be 
mentally stimulated by a discussion of 
pathology, but I could never be edified by 
such a discussion. I suppose I am old- 
fashioned enough to believe that the thea- 
ter should always exalt the spirit. And as 
for comedy, it should charm and leave the 
heart warm. 

When I was building my theater Squire 
Bancroft said to me: “ My boy, be sure 
to have your color-scheme warm and 
cheerful. Select your hangings so as to 
harmonize with the women’s clothes.” 

The consequence was, with this advice 
in mind, I selected a scheme of brown and 
gold and orange so that there should be 
, no coldness in my Playhouse. That sense 

of coziness you have to a splendid degree 
in Mr. Winthrop Ames’s beautiful Little 
Theater. In such surroundings no play, 
however blighting to enthusiasm, can quite 
chill the soul. But somehow in my own 
mind I can find no place in the general 
scheme of such theaters for that realistic 
gloom which few people relish, and which, 
when the last word is spoken, does not 
draw. 


AS TO REALISM AND ART 


Nothing that is unnatural can possibly 
be right, and when our dramatists ap- 
proach a subject as though they would re- 
produce it in accordance with real life, 
they are overstepping the drama as art. 
For, as Henry Arthur Jones says, in wri- 
ting of the realists, “They insist on cer- 
tain mean, inessential, or ignoble facts and 
features of life, and miss its unity, its 
largeness, its dignity, its classicality.” 

Now you may say that this is naturally 
a comedian’s point of view, but I claim 
that it is the view of all healthy-minded 
people. I do not object to being harrowed 
if I am left with hope somewhere around. 
Tennyson never said a truer thing than 
when he wrote, “ Cling ever to the sunnier 
side of doubt.” And I do not think the 
theater has any business to court despond- 
ency. 

The different aspects of the so-called 
“ new drama ” interest me, but I really do 
not think they are interpreting life in a 
way to exalt the spirit for the multitude, 
however efficacious their criticism of life 
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may be. There is charm in Mr. John Gals- 
worthy’s “The Pigeon,” and there is 
poignancy in his “ The Silver Box,” which 
is his best play. But they both tell their 
story in the spirit of the reformer rather 
than in the spirit of joy, with which all 
true comedy should be written. 

Artificial though “The School for 
Scandal ” may seem, its exploiting of the 
little ironies of life is masterly, and is re- 
freshingly true. “ Patience’ showed Gil- 
bert and Sullivan in a timely vein, toying 
with the esthetic movement started by 
Oscar Wilde, but there is even now some- 
thing joyously penetrating about the 
libretto and something charming about 
the music which serve to make of it a 
never-ending delight. 

I mention these because I think our 
dramatists are forgetting to look up. I 
appreciate the cleverness of Mr. Granville 
Barker—one of our most promising men of 
the younger generation. But the “new 
drama” is missing much by its realistic 
approach toward life. 

The same thing is the matter with the 
“thesis drama,” with Mr. Bernard Shaw 
as its chief representative. The theater 
should teach in a thoroughly unconscious 
way, but Shaw does not want to be un- 
conscious; nothing he likes better than to 
have it out with his audience in debate. 
That is what the thesis dramatist calls 
facing life squarely; that is what the anti- 
romanticist calls expounding the truth. 


WHY A SHAW PLAY WAS NOT DONE 


At one time I wanted to do Shaw’s “ You 
Never Can Tell,” and rehearsals were ac- 
tually under way. There was a certain 
sparkle in that comedy which pleased me. 
But I never gave it because Shaw was con- 
tinually making suggestions which I could 
not take, and I was continually asking him 
to make changes which he laughed to 
scorn. In my book on “ The Haymarket 
Theater ” Shaw wrote a chapter telling of 
his experiences with me, a most delightful 
bit of drollery. 

The comedian is no different from any 
other actor; I have found that he has the 
same problems to face and the same con- 
centration to exert which the tragedian 
has. There is not a young man starting 
out in the profession who does not believe 
it is necessary to act Hamlet if he is to 
attain greatness. You remember in your 
own Jefferson family of actors how three 




















or four generations of them have been in- 
imitable comedians, and yet all of them 
longed to act in tragedy. I suppose there 
is a certain grandeur to a tragic part, 
something more permanent to its emotional 
color. But in all the réles I have played 
I have found that the exactions of the 
comedian and the opportunities of the 
comedian are juSt as great. 

Since I first began my career—and you 
must remember that America is the land 
of my theatrical birth—I have played all 
kinds of comedy, and have taken eccentric 
réles in plays that were far from being 
comedies. I was launched, in 1883, at 
Denver, Colorado. I am perhaps more 
closely identified with parts that demand- 
ed the sinking of my own individuality, 
end the greater majority of my réles have 
demanded costume. I think that most of 
the plays in which I have appeared or 
which I have presented would very well 
i‘lustrate the wide range of comedy. 

I know a man who was once asked to 
write a book on comedy, and he refused 
because there were so many different kinds 
cf comedy; the term in these modern days 
has stretched to include problems that are 
near to the tragic. So that as a comedian 
f have done something more than be funny. 


THE ACTOR’S GREATEST DANGER 


Naturally, as an actor-manager, I am 
interested in plays of all sorts. I am like 
the rest of my kind, ever en the lookout 
for something successful. You know what 
Gilbert and Sullivan say about “ a police- 
man’s lot is not a happy one”? After an 
unusually busy day at my Playhouse in 
London—after several hours of rehearsals, 
after attending to the details referred to 
me by my associates, it is not so easy to 
get up in accord with the popular concep- 
tion of the comedian—and be funny. To be 
an actor-manager keeps one busy. I think 
that the actor-manager would succeed in 
America; I am surprised there are not 
more of them than there have been. Mans- 
field, Henry Miller, Faversham — these 
come to my mind, but I suppose your 
theatrical conditions are such as to make 
the actor-manager’s supremacy impossible. 

To my mind the actor-manager under- 
stands so much better than the average 
manager what are the needs of his pro- 
fession; he is so much more able to realize 
the demands of the actor. And one of the 
greatest demands of the actor, to my mind, 
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is to be kept busy, in the playhouse and 
out of it. 

My thirty-one years in the theater have 
taught me this: that the actor’s greatest 
danger to himself is while he is off the 
stage. On the one hand he seeks adula- 
tion and on the other he wastes his time 
by keeping ill-sorted hours. I never meet 
one of my fellow-players, especially if he 
be a beginner, that I do not feel inclined 
to advise him to keep a level head, to do 
away with all conceits that may lodge in 
his brain as to his being a superior person. 
For throughout the history of our profes- 
sion there are many stories told of players 
who assumed the grandiloquent manner. 

In the first cast of “ The School for 
Scandal” the Mr. Smith who played 
Charles Surface, himself somewhat a stick- 
ler as to form and fashion, always stipu- 
lated in his contracts that he should never 
be required to blacken his face or to make 
his exits and entrances through a trap- 
door. That spirit, I am afraid, is being 
too often encouraged without reason 
among our actors, who should be prepared 
to do anything consistent with art and 
with characterization. 

Praise soon descends to flattery. I be- 
lieve honestly in honest friends, and never 
more so than in the theater. One of the 
things the actor has yet to learn is that 
the honest critic should always be heeded. 
I believe in brutal honesty, and many an 
actor would find his work improved if he 
could take such stringent medicine like a 
man. 

It is much more easy for an actor to 
reach the tragic note than the comic note; 
it is much less demanding to be boisterous- 
ly funny than to be unctuously human 
and humorous. The comedian is generally 
given two things to do—to know the real 
character and to distort that character 
without destroying its reality. That is 
why, when he is not playing, he should 
seek to enrich his art by keeping in touch 
with all great comedy, whether or not 
modern conditions afford him an oppor- 
tunity of playing in the great comic parts. 

One of the unfortunate things about 
present-day theatrical conditions, accord- 
ing to my observation, is that the young 
actor is not given an opportunity of ac- 
cumulating theatrical tradition, and when 
he does accumulate it, it is of the external 
sort. There is much business which every 
Touchstone perforce must know; but little 
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heed is paid to the pith of the character, 
the realization of which leads to perfect 
understanding of the part. 

The real fact of the matter is that the 
comedian to-day is a little confused as to 
the real make-up of his art; he is required 
to master only the outward marks of it. 
Mention to him the humor of Chaucer, the 
unctuousness of Rabelais—tell him that it 
is essential for the enrichment of his art 
that he read the wit and humor of the best 
in literature, and he will look amazed. Is 
that what people mean when they ask him 
to be funny; must he descant upon those? 

You see, I am loath to take the comedian 
in any other way than seriously. When 
I have seen men like Sir Charles Wynd- 
ham, Sir John Hare, and Sir Squire Ban- 
croft go through the mill, and have seen 
them acclaimed, not for their antics, not 
for their funny make-up, but for their 
charm and acute penetration, then I feel 
that we may have departed from their tra- 
dition and have come upon the wrong road 
of the Comic Spirit; we are probably losing 
some of the fineness of the art. 

Speaking of Bensley, Charles Lamb 
wrote, in 1822, that he would have scorned 
to mountebank a part; he possessed none 
of that cleverness which is the bane of all 
serious acting. It is much easier, I assure 
you, to be a mountebank, much less strenu- 
ous to be clever. 


My little son once said to me: “I 
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want to be quietly successful; I don’t 
want to be anything public.” And I as- 
sure you all comedians should strive to be 
quietly successful, fighting their way to 
recognition by means of dignity and 
gentleness and restraint. There is a pub- 
lic conception of comedy as a meaner art, 
and we must bring it back to where it was 
in earlier days. 

I am optimistic toward conditions as 
they are to-day. I think America should 
be infinitely thankful for the inestimable 
worth of Charles Frohman and his brother; 
of David Belasco and Winthrop Ames and 
others. I believe the moving picture, even 
though it may be unsettling, is giving peo- 
ple the theater habit and thus creating new 
audiences for us. I don’t believe the 
dancing craze in America is nearly so dis- 
astrous as the bridge craze in England, and 
I think people will dance their way into 
the theater, if for no other reason than to 
rest until later on in the evening, when 
dancing begins again. 

I believe that much witty comedy and 
farce are being written by the young 
dramatists, based on a fleeting criticism 
and timely situation. But I know that the 
deeper, richer meaning of comedy is still 
appreciated by people, and I gage my be- 
lief on the relish they show for “She 
Stoops to Conquer ” and “ The School for 
Scandal” whenever those plays are re- 
vived. 





THE BARD 


He hears in bird and wind and sea 
The whisper of Calliope, 

And what he hears he sets to rime 
And sings it to a strain sublime. 


He reads romance of rue and rose 
In Flora’s fair portfolios, 

And what he reads, he with his pen 
Illumines for the hearts of men. 


He gathers balm from dreamland boughs 
And binds it on world-weary brows; 

He from a lowly wayside weed 

Entwines an ode or frames a creed. 


Born ‘neath the steadfast star of hope 
What seer may cast his horoscope, 

Or who shall gage what he achieves 
Who strives for heaven’s laurel leaves? 


Clarence Urmy 


























===—|NDER the Dick law, which 
brought the armed forces of 
U the various States under the 
supervision of the Federal 
> army, significant progress is 
being made in developing the 
potential military power of the country. 
When the Spanish-American War re- 
vealed the shortcomings of the National 
Guard, as well as of the regular service, 
students of the question of utilizing the 
military resources of the nation in the 
event of another war brought forward the 
subject of reorganizing the National 
Guard. Among the men who were most 
active in showing the necessity of changing 
the laws governing the organization of the 
State military establishments was Colonel 
Edward E. Britton, adjutant-general on 
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the staff of the Second Brigade, N. G. N. 
Y., of Brooklyn. 

He sent out a large amount of literature 
to members of Congress, calling attention 
to the fact that the National Guard of the 
United States was still being governed by 
the laws of 1792, a system which the needs 


of the time had outgrown. Much of his 
correspondence was with Charles Dick, 
one of Ohio’s Representatives in Congress 
at that time. 

As a result of the campaign by Colonel 
Britton and others a law was passed 
through the initiative of Mr. Dick which 
called for a reorganization of the National 
Guard of the various States in such a way 
that regular army standards should be 
aimed at in the instruction of the officers 
and men and in the equipment of troops. 
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NEW YORK NATIONAL GUARD IN CAMP. 
TOP PICTURE-—RESPONDING TO A 
SUDDEN CALL FOR DUTY; MID- 
DLE—LIEUTENANT GRAHAM 
YOUNGS, SQUADRON A, 
BEFORE HIS TENT 


The Dick law expressed the 
desire of leading officers in the 
guard and in the regular army 
to bring about such harmony 
between the State and regular 
troops that in the event of war 
it would not be as difficult as 
formerly to whip the militia 
into an efficient fighting force. 





INFANTRY COMPANY DRAWN UP AT ATTENTION IN THE COURSE OF MANEUVERS WITH 
REGULAR ARMY ORGANIZATION, UNDER SERVICE CONDITIONS 
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The changes thought necessary to bring 
the State troops into some resemblance to 
the regulars in efficiency covered three 
general phases—equipment, instruction in 
armories, and instruction in the field. 

In the Spanish War it was found that 
the State troops that went down to Cuba 
were armed with the black-powder, old 
Springfield rifles which puffed out a cloud 
of smoke every time they were discharged 
thus giving the enemy the opportunity 
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SQUADRON A, NEW YORK NATIONAL GUARD, ON PARADE 


of locating the American forces. So 
dangerous was this weapon considered that 
in the battles around Santiago occasions 
arose when the men of the Seventy-First 
Regiment of New York City were told not 
to fire their guns lest they should disclose 
the location of the American troops and 
give the Spanish artillerymen the range 
for their shelling. At that time the regu- 
lars were armed with the latest improved 
Krag-Jérgensen smokeless powder rifle. 
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SETTING UP MACHINE GUN; SQUADRON A, NEW YORK NATIONAL GUARD 


The ammunition of these two kinds of 
rifles was not interchangeable, and hence 
there was confusion where there ought to 
have been perfect team work between the 
State and Federal forces. It should be 
remarked in passing that the Seventy- 
First New York was armed with this anti- 
quated rifle when it, was sent into the 
“ Bloody Trail ” at the battle of San Juan, 
and it was thus put in a position where 
it had to endure the fire of the unseen 
Spanish sharpshooters using the smoke- 
less Mauser while they were provided with 
rifles which proved deadly for themselves 
by attracting the 
enemy’s fire. The 
terrible handicap 
under which the 
New York volun- 
teers suffered in this 


BREAKING 
IN CAVALRY 
MOUNT TO 
PISTOL 
FIRE 


trail was one of the things that called at- 
tention to the absurd differences between 
the regulars, the first line of defense of the 
nation, and the second line or State forces, 
which: would be expected to come to the 
assistance of the regulars and hold the 
enemy back until a volunteer army could 
be raised, drilled, and sent to the front. 
As a stimulus to the States in improving 
their organizations to conform as far as 
possible to regular army ideals, the Dick 
law provided for the setting aside of sev- 
eral million dollars each yedr to be di- 
vided among the States for the mainte- 
nance and development of their troops. To 
be entitled to a share in these Federal 
moneys each State was required to come up 
to certain standards set by the War De- 
partment in numbers, equipment, armory 
instruction, and field instruction. 
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The rifles of the olden time were done 
away with. As soon as the regular army 
was supplied with the new and powerful 
Springfield rifle of. smokeless powder the 
entire National Guard was fitted out with 
it. The olive-drab uniform which the 
army had found the best for invisibility 
and durability in the field was generally 
adopted by the organized militia. 

While these improvements have been ta- 
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MESS TIME. UPPER PICTURE—SQUAD- 
RON A, AT THE WELCOME BUGLE 
CALL TO “SOUPEE-SOUPEE-SOUP,” 

AFTER A HARD FORENOON OF 

WORK ON TOUR OF DUTY; 

LOWER—FIELD COOKING OUTFIT, 

CLUDING STOVE IN OPERATION 
AND SUPPLY WAGON 


IN- 


the arming and 
State troops, an 
equally important reform has been applied 
in the methods of instruction given to the 


king place in 
uniforming of 


National Guard. Where a few years ago 
the instruction in the States was on the 
go-it-alone principle, each State having 
a system and methods of its own, now 
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there is a general plan of teaching for State 
soldiers which represents the best thought 
of the officers of the army entrusted with 
the upbuilding of the organized militia. 
With the passage of the Dick law and 
the appropriation of Federal money for 
the State military establishments the War 
Department undertook to exercise some 
supervision over the character of-~ the 


guard in order that the government might 
be sure of receiving a proper return for 
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the money expended to aid the States. 
Accordingly a division of militia affairs 
was formed as a bureau of the War De- 
partment, and an officer of the regular 
army was put in charge of it. 

One of the tasks of this bureau was to 
form a plan of instruction for the militia 
that would be applicable to most of the 
States. This has taken two forms: instruc- 
tion in the armories and instruction in 
camps and field maneuvers. The Federal 








GOING THROUGH THE MOTIONS OF WAR ON A REALISTIC SCALE ON GOVERNOR'S ISLAND. 


UPPER 


PICTURE— RESPONDING TO A COMMAND TO ADVANCE IN EXTENDED ORDER; 
LOWER — SCALING A FORTIFICATION WALL 
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government, in the course of its duty in 
ascertaining to what extent the States were 
justifying the annual appropriation for 
their troops, found it would have to send 
inspecting officers of its own to State in- 
epections so that there might be no pad- 
ding or “doctoring” of the returns to 
headquarters. 

These inspections are now not at all as 
they were in the old days. They are one 
of the surest signs that the State troops 
are now under the eye of the War Depart- 
ment. Where a whole regiment of ten. 
companies used to be inspected twenty 
years ago in one evening by State inspect- 
ing officers, now three nights are taken 
for a regiment of twelve companies, a 
single battalion being inspected each 
night. Every article of equipment is noted 


by the inspecting officer of the army as to 


its cleanliness and readiness for use. 

That there may be no neglect in the 
training of the men, the army officer has 
a fashion at these inspections of suddenly 
calling upon a captain to drill his men in 
a certain movement. Then the inspector 
may switch to the lieutenants and ask them 
to drill, and so on down to the non-com- 
missioned officers and squads. As no offi- 
cer, either commissioned or non-commis- 


FIELD ARTILLERY WITH 3.2-INCH GUN, AWAITING ORDER TO FIRE; 


sioned, can tell at what moment he 

may be called out, the tendency is 

to keep every officer on his mettle. 
Even the enlisted men do not es- 

cape at these inspections. It is the 
habit of the army inspector to walk 

up to a private in the ranks and 
suddenly ask him what is the use of 

a certain part of the mechanism of 

his rifle. Again the man may be asked 
some simple question in the school of the 
soldier. 

These questions are all practical, how- 
ever, and are not of the character of those 
that used to be asked by brigade examin- 
ing boards, such as the interrogatory once 
put to a young company officer who ap- 
peared for examination. He answered 
every question put to him with great ease, 
but as he was not liked by a certain mem- 
ber of the board this officer all at once 
confronted him with this query: 

“ How far is it to the moon?” 

“I don’t know,” blandly replied the 
candidate for promotion, “ but if I had to 
take my company there, I’d find out.” 

Needless to say, he scored a hundred. 

It is not only in the inspections that the 
army officer figures at present in the train- 
ing of the National Guard. The States 
now have what are called inspector-in- 
structors. These are officers detailed from 
the army. Their duty is not only to at- 
tend the inspections of the various com- 
mands, but also to impart instruction in 
the form of lectures and field problems. 
They give talks to the officers of the dif- 
ferent regiments certain nights during the 
winter on various subjects of military in- 
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A FLIGHT OF OBSERVATION OVER THE ENEMY'S POSITION 
. 
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TOP PICTURE—SHELTER TENTS, UNDER WHICH THE GUARDSMEN, LIKE THEIR COMRADES OF THE 
REGULAR ARMY, LIVE WHEN ON FIELD DUTY; MIDDLE—INFANTRY ON THE “ HIKE" ON A 
COUNTRY ROAD IN MANEUVERS; BOTTOM—DETACHMENT FIRING FROM COVER OF A 
STONE FENCE IN THE COURSE OF A GENERAL MOVEMENT TO SOLVE A 
MILITARY PROBLEM UNDER ACTUAL WAR CONDITIONS 
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NAVAL MILITIA ON THE BATTLE-SHIP IOWA 


terest, such as the 
rights of the mili- 
tia in riot duty, 
advance guard and 
outpost duty, sani- 
tary control of 
camps, reconnais- 
sance, and security 
and information. 

In addition to 
the commissioned 
personnel, non-com- 
missioned officers 
also are assigned 
to certain State 
commands to assist 
in the instruction. 
In the coast artillery 
of the States this in- 
struction by officers 

of the army is perhaps more extended than 
in any other branch. In such States as 
New York the officers one. night each week 
in winter have to attend lectures by officers 
of the highest attainments in the science 
of coast defense, and also must take stated 
regular examinations. Examinations also 


are required in other branches of the State 
service. 
The field instruction now given to the 


State troops under the reorganization 
brought about by the Dick law, and ampli- 
fied by amendments and orders of the War 
Department, has for its most important 
element of training direct association of 
National Guardsmen with ~ regulars in 
maneuvers. The first of these on a large 
scale was at Manassas in 1904, but since 
then there have been many encampments 
in various parts of the country where the 
regulars and militiamen have gone through 
maneuvers lasting a week or more. 

In the East the most important of these 
have been the Massachusetts maneuvers 
in 1909 and the joint exercises in Connec- 
ticut in 1912. The extent to which the 
government contributed financially to the 
success of the maneuvers in 1912 may be 
judged from the fact that Federal funds 
to the amount of $1,350,000 were appro- 
priated for those exercises. In the North- 
west, American Lake, Washington, has 
been the scene of extensive joint training 
of regulars and National Guardsmen. 
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NATIONAL GUARD INFANTRYMEN MAKING CAMP 


In these maneuvers it has been the idea 
of the regular army officers who have done 
the planning that there should be a definite 
scheme of attack and defense to work out, 
and hence the troops engaged have had to 
meet problems very similar to those to be 
encountered in actual war service, such as 
entraining and detraining, pitching camp, 
breaking camp, forced marches, advance 
and rear guard actions, attack and defense, 
camp sanitation and field cooking. 

The effort has been to make all this 
field education as practical as possible and 
to give the State soldiers who have only 
a limited time to devote to their military 
duties from week to week an idea of the 
way the regulars who make soldiering a 
business go about their duties in the field. 
These joint exercises have been mutually 
beneficial to both services. The Guards- 
men have learned how the professional sol- 
dier does things and the regulars have 
come to appreciate some of the limitations 
under which the militiamen try to acquire 
a military education. 

Such a question is not put nowadays by 
an army officer as was addressed several 
years ago to Colonel John H. Foote, com- 


manding the Four- 
teenth Regiment of 
Brooklyn, when he 
was Showing an 
army officer about 


the armory one 
night. 

“T enjoyed the 

evening very much,” 
said the visitor, 
“but you have 
shown me only what 
the men do at night. 
What drills do they 
have during the 
day?” 

“ Unfortunate- 
ly, my men are so 
situated that they 
have to work for a 
living during the day,” was the colonel’s 
reply. 

It was thought that under the Dick law 
it would be possible for the President to 
order the troops of the States to duty out 
of the country, but after several years of 
discussion the subject was brought before 
the Attorney-General of the United States 
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last year for final determination, and he 
decided that the President could not order 
the National Guard out of the country, 
even if the exigencies of defense called for 
their crossing the border or taking ship. 
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volunteer service, each man going through 
a physical examination by the medical of- 
ficer of the army to prevent the padding 
of the pension rolls after the war by men 
who went into the field suffering from ail- 


U. S. S. GRANITE STATE, 
USED BY NEW YORK NAVAL MILITIA 


SIGHTING A NAVAL GUN IN THE COURSE OF SEA TRAINING FOR NAVAL MILITIAMEN 


The method by which State troops now 
would enter the national service remains 
virtually as it was at the time of the 
Spanish War. The President will call upon 
the Governors of States for a certain quota 
of men. The National Guard regiments 
designated will proceed to the camp of 
mobilization and will there enter the 


ments that should have kept them out of 


the service. 
the guardsmen 
President. 

Of the total of 120,802 officers and men 
on the rolls of all the States in 1913 New 
York had. more than one-eighth, or 15,857. 
The next nearest State was Pennsylvania, 


Once in the volunteer service, 
are at the call of the 
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ing up of the naval militia 
ine owing to the recent establish- 
WIRE-SIGNAL- 

ING WITH A ment of two powerful reserve 
PORTABLE IN- y fleets. _The question of ob- 
STRUMENT s L/fe taining crews for these reserve 
pp ele ET ) vessels in time of war involves 
the development of the naval 
militia into an efficient adjunct 
to the navy in time of ‘urgent 

need. 
Just as the National Guard 
has felt the stimulus of associ- 
ation with the regular estab- 























AEROPLANE CORPS MEN AT WORK IN 
HYDROAEROPLANE 


with 10,534. The third in 
strength was Ohio, with 
6,140; Illinois was fourth, 
with 5,914, and Massa- 
chusetts was a close fifth, 
with 5,793. 

While the army is con- 
sidered as depending upon 
the National Guard for 
immediate reenforcement 


in the event of war, the 
KEEPING BODIES OF TROOPS IN TOUCH ON FIELD DUTY. SIGNAL MEN 


navy likewise feels a kin- USING THE HELIOGRAPH TO TRANSMIT ORDERS AND INFORMATION 
dred interest in the build- OVER CONSIDERABLE DISTANCES BY THE FLASH OF THE SUN’S RAYS 
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IN EXTENDED-ORDER 
DRILL 


lishment, so the naval reserves of the States 
bordering on the coast and the Great Lakes 
have been inspired to larger activity by 
being thrown into contact with the blue- 
jackets of the navy. Probably no part of 
the military life of the States has shown 
greater progress since the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War than the naval militia. 

On the ships of the two reserve fleets of 
the United States navy the regular blue- 
jackets comprise only about one-fourth of 
the complement that would be needed in 
time of war. To obtain the other three- 
fourths the government would have to look 
to the naval reserves of the States, for the 
modern war-ship has such complicated 
machinery that it is imperative that only 
trained men be sent aboard. That is one 
reason why there are regular training sta- 
tions for the recruits of the navy, where 
they can be put through a course of in- 
struction before being sent on board ship. 

In time of war it would not be possible 
to reach out and take recruits promiscu- 
ously. Hence the reserve fleets have given 








EXAMINING 
BREECH OF 
3.2-INCH GUN 


a new importance and value to the citizen 


sailors of the States. In the case of a 
dreadnaught battle-ship the number of 
men which the reserves would have to 
supply would be about seven hundred, in- 
cluding officers, while armored cruisers 
would call for about six hundred. 

These men ought to have such a prac- 
tical knowledge of the work to be done by 
bluejackets that, with the assistance of the 
regular sailors on board, they should be 
able to man the ships and after a few days 
of training to be fit for active duty in 
battle. 

That the authorities at the head of the 
naval militia, which is generally under the 
direct supervision of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, appreciate the growing 
importance of the naval reserves is shown. 
by the growth of such institutions as the 
First and Second Battalions of the New 
York Naval Militia. The former unit has 
an oid sailing war-ship for an armory 
anchored in the North River, while the 
Second Battalion has the finest naval 
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armory in the world on the water-front in 
Bay Ridge, Brooklyn. 

On account of its fine facilities for train- 
ing, and because of the high attainments of 
such officers as Robert P. Forshew, and 
Kingsley L. Martin, its two former com- 
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by the length of service. These classes 
report to different instructors who have 
been selected for their proficiency in the 
subjects assigned; for example, the navi- 
gator teaches seamanship and the ordnance 
officer teaches gunnery. Instruction is 











SQUADRON A IN MANEUVERS UNDER 
CAMPAIGN CONDITIONS 


manding officers, and its present head, 
Commander Charles O. Brinckerhoff, the 
Second Battalion, may be taken as a model 
by which to judge the character of the in- 
struction which the naval reserves enjoy. 

During the winter months, from Novem- 
ber until April, indoor drills are held one 
evening a week. For these drills the bat- 
talion is divided into classes determined 
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ING HIS MOUNT 


given in accordance with a schedule cov- 
ering the entire enlistment period of three 
years. After an hour of this instruction 
drill call and assembly are sounded and 
the battalion is formed for infantry or 
artillery drills, parades, or reviews. 

About May 1 each year the training- 
ship Gloucester, which distinguished her- 
self at the battle of Santiago in going after 
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the smaller Spanish war vesseis, is put into 
commission. Evening drills are held on 
board, and throughout the summer she is 
taken out for week-end cruises. At the 
same time steam launches and cutters are 
hoisted out for drills during the summer, 
and the divisions of the battalion rotate 
in the use of the floating equipment. 

For several years annual cruises cover- 
ing a period of seven or eight days have 
been made on board battle-ships or other 
naval vessels. During these cruises the 
officers and: men have gained experience 
and received instruction by various prac- 
tical methods. Sometimes they have been 
assigned to duty as “running mates” 
with members of the regular crew, while 
at other times they have been incorporated 
with the ship’s‘complement of regulars. 

Last summer this battalion made a 
cruise to Bermuda on board the battle-ship 
Alabama. To make the drills both inter- 
esting and instructive, the course of train- 
ing was planned on the supposition that 
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war had been declared and that the aim of 
all hands was to prepare the ship for battle 
as quickly as possible. To accomplish this, 
the volunteers were incorporated with the 
regular bluejackets, and Lieutenant Charles 
C. Gill, U. S. N., says, in the “ Proceedings 
of the Naval Institute,” that this was done 
in such a manner as to break down the 
distinction between the regulars and 
volunteers. 

The report submitted by the command- 
ing officer of the Alabama to the Navy 
Department said that in his opinion the 
character and previous training of this 
State naval volunteer organization were 
such that a two weeks’ period of uninter- 
rupted training would suffice to prepare 
the ship for battle. 

This report epitomizes achievements 
that make this organization a valuable 
factor in the national defense and illustrate 
what may be accomplished with adequate 
moral and financial support from the com- 
monwealth and the Navy Department. 
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BY LOUISE ELIZABETH DUTTON 





—SFISS EDITH TAYLOR’S pro- 


M fession was short-story wri- 


ting, yet she did not inhabit 








a garret and live on spaghetti. 
, She had a duplex apartment 
in the Sunlight Studio Build- 
ing, wore real .tailor-mades and crépe de 
chine underwear, and had not accepted an 
allowance from home since her first year in 
New York. Indeed, she assisted her 
mother substantially in her penchant for 
sanatoriums, and her sister in gratifying 
her taste for studying something—some- 
thing different every year, but always 
something expensive. 

Though Miss Taylor was only twenty- 
eight, and. pretty, even in eye-glasses—she 
wore them only in private—it was already 
clear that she had, if she chose, a future. 

But in spite of all this she was looking 
unmistakably disturbed in her mind as she 
sat at the big, ink-stained table in her 
sunniest window, adding up the totals of 
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her October bills, the last of which had 
just come in. The Man Next Door sat on 
the end of her table and smoked a curly, 
brown pipe and watched her. 

The Man Next Door was eminent—so 
eminent that his fondness for illustrating 
Edith’s stories was a material help to her 
in keeping her prices up. Besides, he was 
big and bearded and altogether pleasant to 
look at; not a figure to ignore, you would 
say, but Edith was so used to his presence 
that she did not even take off her glasses 
till she finished her bookkeeping. Then 
her brown eyes showed wistful and appeal- 
ing, with a hint of tears in them. 

“ My child,” said the Man Next Door— 
he had been thinking of saying it for 
weeks, but the right moment had not come 
till now — “‘ you’ve got a man on your 
mind.” 

“TI have not,” said Miss Taylor per- 
functorily. 

He smiled at her. 
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“ T have rung off when I heard his voice 
over the telephone until he’s stopped call- 
ing me up. I have sent back his letters 
unopened until he’s stopped writing me. 
I walk blocks to avoid passing his club 
and dine out only at restaurants where he 
can’t afford to go,” argued Miss Taylor. 

Her guest knew how to make a little 
conversation go a long way. He had noth- 
ing more to say for a time. 

“TI am done with men,” said Miss Tay- 
lor, with the sunlight touching her tumbled 
brown hair to gold. 

“T don’t want to live in a mission-fur- 
nished flat,” she pursued with growing 
heat, “ where there’s a Nile-green shaded 
drop-light over the dining-table and a maid 
who looks well in a cap and apron but 
stops me half-way through the crucial 
scene of a story to ask me whether He likes 
his roast rare or well done. I like auto- 
matic maid service that you can turn on or 
off by pressing a button, and I like my 
breakfast in bed, and the dinner they serve 
down-stairs here—it’s the best seventy- 
five-cent meal I know. 

“ And I can’t do two things at a time,” 
she went on more seriously. “I never 
could. I can’t be the mistress of a house 
and a lady authoress. If I were married 
I might earn pin-money or—baby clothes, 
but I could not earn bread and butter. He 
gets just three thousand a year and can’t 
live on it himself.” 

Her guest was whistling “ Toreador,” 
pianissimo. 

“ His stick is too big for his height and 
he makes fat, spready bows of his ties,” 
said Miss Taylor weakly. 

Then, quite without warning, she crum- 
pled forward into a forlorn little heap, 
with her head on the table, and began cry- 
ing softly to herself—the disconsolate but 
unprotesting kind of crying that you can 
break off at a moment’s notice or go on 
with where you left off any hour of the 
day or night, if you have such tears in 
your heart to cry. 

“Oh, I love him!” she sobbed. “ On 
my mind? He is in my dreams and in my 
blood. I can’t get a decent night’s sleep 
without massage or bromids. I can’t 
work, and I don’t care. I love him, and 


I had to send him away because he’s in- 
volved with another woman.” 

The Man Next Door did not so much as 
put a comforting hand on the brown cor- 
duroy shoulders that were trying so hard 
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not to shake; he sat still, preternaturally 
still, with his eyes on her bright, tumbled 
hair. 

Suddenly she stopped crying and sat up 
and looked at him defiantly. 


“ But I will get over it,” she said. “I 
will forget him. I’ve got to.” 

“ So?” 

“TI can’t work, I tell you. I haven’t 


touched that typewriter since you put a 
new ribbon on it, two weeks ago. I write 
the same sentence three times over at the 
top of a sheet of copy-paper and then tear 
up the sheet. The scenario of the series 
I’m doing for Hudson’s was due last week, 
and it’s not begun. The Hearthside Com- 
panion man has sent for me, but I won’t 
go; it’s no use, because I’ve got nothing 
to sell.” 

“You have got something to sell,” said 
her friend deliberately. He put away his 
pipe and stared into space and thought 
hard for a minute, as if he had forgotten 
her existence, then he turned upon her 
fiercely. “ Now this young man of yours,” 
he went on, “this Mr.—Mr.—oh, don’t 
look frightened. I have no more desire to 
learn his name than I have to make his ac- 
quaintance, but I do not wish to refer. to 
him as Mr. Let’s see—Smith? Not dis- 
tinctive. Jones? I know a real one. We 
will call him Perkins. Well, here’s what 
you ought to do—sell Mr. Perkins.” 

“Make copy of him? Oh, no, I— 
couldn’t! Though ”—she admitted it with 
a wan smile—“‘I do write poems about 
him and tear them up.” 

“Poems? There you are!” he cried. 
“ You won’t be able to keepthis fellow out 
of your work. If he’s going to sneak in 
there, why not put him in systematically? 
That will be fairer to him. He'll show up 


better. Make copy of him? You will. 
You can’t help it. Then make salable 
copy. Why, child—” 


The Man Next Door sat up straight and 
proceeded to elaborate his suggestion, and 
the sheer overflowing energy and vitality 
of him were enough to convert her to his 
point of view, irrespective of the worth of 
his arguments. 

“ Child, you don’t half appreciate the 
scheme I’m proposing to you—its worth 
and its magnitude. It is based on a hard- 
won knowledge of female psychology. 
What’s the matter with women—women as 
a sex? Wherein do they fall down? Why, 
by failing to profit by their limitations. 














If a woman’s waist is too big, what does 
she do? Laces it in. Now she would do 
better to feature it; dress and carry her- 
self. so that her ample proportions do not 
look unwieldy, but gracious. Same way 
with you. If you can’t forget Mr. Per- 
kins, feature him; make capital of him, 
not copy merely—capital. 

“Tf he is in your dreams and in your 
blood, as you tell me, thank God—as an 
artist, if not as a woman—that something 
has worked ‘its way in there, and make the 
most of him. 

“ Look him over for availability imper- 
sonally, as if you were reading manuscript 
for a magazine. If his hair is a salable 
color, sell his hair. If his eyes are of a 
shade that doesn’t appeal to your public, 
though it may appeal to you personally, 
don’t sell his eyes. 

“Take account of stock. His appear- 
ance, his character, everything he ever 
said to you, or—didn’t say, everything he 
made you feel, cash it all in. Lock up 
your unfinished manuscripts in a drawer, 
and when an editor asks for stuff from 
you, don’t look into that drawer for it— 
look at Mr. Perkins. Do you get me?” 

She did. How could she fail to when 
he was speaking her own language, as only 
a fellow craftsman could, and refraining 
from stupid expressions of sympathy as 
only a very wise man could? But would 
this be fair to Mr. Perkins? Would it, 
she wondered? Perhaps he deserved it. 
Perhaps she did not care whether it was 
fair or not. 

“Tt’s the answer,” pleaded the man 
who spoke her language, “ really.” 

“Tt is the answer,” said Miss Taylor, 
and they shook hands on her decision—a 
warm, friendly clasp. “I'll do it. I'll sell 
Mr. Perkins.” 

Miss Taylor began at once to take ac- 
count of’ stock. On the whole, she en- 
joyed the process. It was a relief to be 
simply recalling what had happened and 
not tantalizing herself by conjectures as 
to what might have happened if she had 
played her cards better; if she had really 
cried that last awful afternoon instead of 
holding back the tears until the door 
closed behind him; if—if—if, eternally, 
into the small hours of the night. 

She had met Mr. Perkins last April at 
a semiofficial tea in the apartment of her 
agent. From the outset of her career she 
had marketed her own productions and 
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learned much about their good points and 
failings by doing so, but she employed an 
author’s representative to draw up an oc- 
casional important contract for her. 

Except the agent, Mr. Perkins and Miss 
Taylor had not a single acquaintance in 
common; that had lent charm to their 
quickly ripening intimacy. “As if we 
were alone on a desert island,” Mr. Per- 
kins had put it. He lapsed into flowery 
language in her society, though his every- 
day habit of speech was irreproachably 
literal; she dined with him at a little Tenth 
Street table d’héte the night after she met 
him, though she had never gone so fast 
with a man before. 

For two short spring months they saw 
each other almost daily. They dined and 
teaed and supped together, always alone. 
The dinners they shared were not always 
good, but somehow that further endeared 
them to her. The tea was her own special 
blend of three rare varieties, but she was 
no longer alive to its excellence. For every 
step of their walks—just her old, familiar 
walks through the park—and every lurch 
of the Riverside bus they patronized on 
warm evenings carried her deeper into 
fairy-land, and, so he led her to believe 
without exactly saying it, carried Mr. Per- 
kins there, too. 

For five long summer months nothing 
seemed real or important to her in the gay 
jittle New England seaside colony of 
which she was a popular member except 
his letters. She would carry them off to 
her favorite pine at the edge of the wood 
and look out across the sea, and dream 
over them as if she were eighteen instead 
of twenty-eight. 

They were charming letters. If they 
were deliberately non-committal, she chose 
not to see it. If they contained an ‘occa- 
sional note of retreat, a carefully phrased 
warning, she chose to misread it. She 
dreamed and dreamed. 

He was away on a belated vacation 
when she came back to town in the fall. 
Her city was waiting for her, just as she 
always found it when she came home from 
some peaceful backwater of life—alight to 
amuse her and laugh with her, and alive 
to do battle with her and get the better of 
her if it could; but the city of her choice 
had no allure for her now without him. 
When she knew that she saw that she loved 
him. 

For sheer delight in the sound of it she 
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mentioned his name to her agent the next 
time they lunched together—it was only a 
day or two later—and he told her care- 
lessly: 

“ Oh, yes, that man’s little Miss Elliot’s 
property. It’s—an understood thing.” He 
added further details, but though she could 
go on drinking her excellent Viennese 
coffee and smile comprehendingly she 
could not listen. 

And she gathered little more informa- 
tion from Mr. Perkins. The two had the 
stormy and unveracious interview that 
generally results if two people agree to tell 
the plain truth to each other. He had no 
intention of marrying Miss Elliot—or any- 
body; she became sure of that as she 
listened to his blundering explanations, 
and when she was sure she sent him away. 

These were the facts, meager facts 
enough, but if she added all he said and 
did not say, and all he made her feel, as 
the Man Next Door advised, Miss Tay- 
lor’s capital was not meager, but ample. 

Just as she came to this conclusion the 
art director of Hudson’s called her up and 
asked in the harassed tone of a man who 
expects no for an answer whether it would 
be possible for her to let him have a sum- 
mary of her first story by the afternoon 
mail. She found herself telling him that 
it would be quite possible, as she had a 
great deal of material on hand. So Hud- 
son’s was to be her first market for Mr. 
Perkins. 

It was hardly the ideal market for a 
young man who dined in down-town grill- 
rooms from choice and in tan boots and a 
business suit. The Man Next Door called 
it a High Life magazine. On its fulsomely 
illustrated pages it did not matter what 
happened to your heroine if it happened 
in evening dress. Your hero could hardly 
get from one paragraph to the next with- 
out taking a taxi, or live through a novel- 
ette on less than fifty thousand a year. 
Into this rarefied atmosphere she intro- 
duced Mr. Perkins under the name of the 
Cad. 

“The Cad” was the title of the first 
story, and the Ced was to run through the 
series as the central figure. For the part 
she dressed Mr. Perkins in London-made 
street clothes of faultless cut, in irre- 
proachable evening attire—he really owned 
only a dinner coat—or in purple pajamas, 
as the occasion demanded. She provided 


him with a Japanese valet and a monocle. 
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She added two inches to his height and 
three to the breadth of his shoulders and 
put a cleft in his chin and an unruly wave 
in his hair. 

For to the eye Mr. Perkins was not a 
robust enough type for a Hudson’s hero, 
or even a Hudson’s villain. But the Cad 
had the soul of Mr. Perkins, as it appeared 
to Edith in the gray hours of early dawn, 
after a night of crying her heart out for 
him; a time-serving, cowardly soul that 
followed the line of least resistance and | 
took what the world gave it and would 
not pay. 

“ Come, come, sell him straight. Don’t 
caricature him,” grumbled the Man Next 
Door when she showed him her proofs and 
a complimentary letter from the editor. 
“You're telling him what you think of 
him and you hope he’ll read it. He’s not 
so bad as all that. You’ve got a grouch, 
and you’re working it off on your public.” 

“You don’t know him,” said Miss 
Taylor. 

“T don’t want to,” retorted her neigh- 
bor shortly. ‘“ Come down to the Hollis 
for lunch. Their onion soup is good for 
a grouch.” 

She knew he was right. Mr. Perkins 
was not so black as she had painted him. 
Looked at in broad daylight, and not in 
the gray dawn, the man she had drawn 
was so unlike him that even to keep up 
her own self-respect she could never call 
Mr. Perkins a cad again. 

Her next portrait of him was more flat- 
tering. For the Hearthside Companion it 
had to be. The Hearthside public, a great, 
invisible horde that seemed to her to 
throng the dusty office and surround her 
whenever the fatherly, fat editor discussed 
the needs of his magazine, demanded a 
blend of realism and romance. Dreams 
came true in the kitchen of a Harlem flat, 
and you described the pattern of the 
heroine’s kitchen apron and the kettles on 
the gas-range. 

She called her Hearthside story “A 
Change of Heart,” and in the course of it 
Mr. Perkins experienced one. He was a 
bank clerk this time, hesitating to under- 
take the support of the girl he loved on a 
hundred a month in New York when he 
lost his job. Depressed by the experience, 
he hastened to her for comfort, and when 
she administered it discovered he could 
not live without her. The story broke off 
just as the heroine, duly united to her 

















young man in Hoboken—unmarried young 
people do not make love much in Hearth- 
side, even after they are engaged—closed 
her radiant brown eyes and yielded her 
lips to his kiss. 

This heroine had Miss Taylor’s own hair 
and eyes, and the hero had Mr. Perkins’s 
quick, delicate way of using his hands, for 
in her sentimental, feminine soul Miss 
Taylor had a weakness for their story, and 
so had the Man Next Door. 

“ But what did they live on?” he de- 
manded. 

“ Kisses without the bread and cheese,” 
said Miss Taylor promptly, “and that’s 
not a sustaining diet, is it? And I ought 
not to blame Mr. Perkins for declining to 
subsist upon it. And I have taken such 
comfort in blaming him — felt martyred, 
you know. One more dream gone. Funny 
thing, whenever I sell a piece of Mr. Per- 
kins I haven’t it any more. It’s gone for 
good.” 

“ But you still have a lot of him left?” 
suggested her neighbor. 

“ Oh, a lot,” sighed Miss Taylor. 

For a man whose interest in Mr. Per- 
kins was purely scientific, her neighbor 
looked curiously dissatisfied with this 
reply. 

Mr. Perkins sold well for the next three 
months. He seldom met with a rejection. 
He pleased various tastes, and there was 
an increasing demand for him. “ Plots 
with a punch; heart-throb stufi; getting 
near to nature; getting away from the sor- 
did ”’—this last from the conservative 
thirty-five-cent magazine that was the 
goal of her ambition—her editors began to 
find all these things in her work, and to 
ask for more of them, but she knew what 
they really were asking for was Mr. Per- 
kins. 

One touch of him was enough to restore 
her flagging interest in a story; just his 
theatrical trick of drooping his eyelids or 
his provincial but ingratiating habit of 
grasping a lady by the elbow when he 
helped her across a street. But for the 
most part she gave all applicants their full 
money’s worth of Mr. Perkins. She put 
just as much of him into a story as she 
could get in, and the more she could get in 
the better the story was, and-the better the 
story was the more shadowy the image of 
Mr. Perkins became in her mind. 

One day she showed the Man Next 
Door a story about the Other Woman. 
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“ Tf I still cared for him I couldn’t write 
this, you know,”she said. “I | be too 
jealous. I must be almost cured.” 

But the Man Next Door was shaking 
his head over the story. 

“ Actress? Adventuress? Innocent 
country boy?” -he remarked. “If you 
can’t give your rival the benefit of the 
doubt you are far from cured, young lady. 
Come again.” 

So she came again. She wrote more 
stories about the Other Woman, and in 
each one she made her younger and pret- 
tier and more worthy of Mr. Perkins, and 
the worthier the Other Woman was the 
quicker the story sold— and the fainter 
Miss Taylor’s curiosity grew, her, burning, 
torturing curiosity to know the truth 
about this entanglement, whether it was 
ugly or innocent, little or big—the truth, 
whatever it was. Everything she had 


- hoped or feared or believed or tried to be- 


lieve about the Other Woman she wrote 
and typed and sold and got rid of finally. 

One story she called “ Saturday.” Their 
Saturday rendezvous was the bright spot 
in the hard-working week for a pair of 
young people who were too poor to marry 
and had nobody in the city but each other. 
The whole feel of Saturday afternoon in 
the city went into that story, the feverish 
delight of hard-won pleasure, the crowded 
streets and cars, the hurrying, eager faces, 
the spending of the week’s savings of 
money, strength, and capacity for enjoy- 
ment in one prodigal day; the royal spend- 
ing of supreme but fast vanishing youth. 

The girl gave the man a little more of 
herself every week, and grew every week 
a little older, and her horizon narrowed 
week by week until it held nothing but 
herself and the man and Saturday. When 
the man tired of her she had only Satur- 
day left, and she would put on her cheap 
finery as usual and wait and wait for him. 
The old habit asserted itself for one last 
time and drew him back to her on Satur- 
day, and he found her dead on the floor 
of her room, with a chloral bottle in her 
hand. 

“ Now you are really writing—not just 
telling all you know,” said the Man Next 
Door, and he made some effective line- 
drawings for the story. 

But Miss Taylor’s own favorite was 
“Twenty Minutes.” Thé plot was not 
original. A girl met her first love in the 
restaurant they had frequented together 
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and was cured of her lingering affection 
for him by twenty disillusionizing minutes 
of talk. The treatment was distinctly 
sentimental. But this flimsy little tale 
performed a valuable service for its au- 
thoress. It removed her dread of meeting 
Mr. Perkins. 

That meeting, bound to occur some day 
in a city that is not so big as it looks, had 
long been a nightmare to her. Perhaps she 
would look at him next from the top of a 
rapidly moving bus, only to lose him at 
once in the crowd again; perhaps from 
across some highly lighted theater, from a 
box, where she would have to keep back 
her tears with the eyes of the house upon 
her. In any event, he would upset her 
world. 

So she had believed, but now she saw 
that he would look small and insignificant 
to her, like the man in “ Twenty Minutes.” 
She would wonder -how she could have 
fancied herself in love with him. The 
dreadeti meeting would simply close an 
unfortunate chapter in her life, and the 
sooner she got it over, the better. 

Meantime she was preparing the last of 
Mr. Perkins for sale in serial form. 


“T can’t go on living on him forever,” 
she explained to the Man Next Door. 


“It’s parasitical. He’s going to be typed 
and out of the house by the first of May.” 

She called her serial “ The Small-Town 
Man.” The conservative, thirty-five-cent 
magazine, whose doors, once opened to her, 
were open wide, had made no stipulation 
in ordering it except that she should do 
her best work. For the first time she was 
not obliged to cut over Mr. Perkins to fit 
any pattern; she could sell him just as he 
was. 

“ The Small-Town Man ” was the story 
of the making of a man—and a New 
Yorker. She sketched his struggle to 
adapt himself to city conditions, the 
danger that a first-rate small-town man 
would be spoiled to create a second-rate 
city man, and how he avoided it and came 
into his own at last. The modifying 
touches necessary to make a character lift- 
ed straight from real life look real in fic- 
tion did not seem to her to disguise his 
identity, but to emphasize it. Her hero 
was Mr. Perkins. 

For the enrichment of this last portrait 
of him she held nothing too precious to 
part with, nothing too sacred to sell. She 
made a clean sweep of all that was left 
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to her of Mr. Perkins. She caught and 
immortalized exquisite memories, just on 
the edge of losing their keen savor for- 
ever; the sound of her own Christiam name 
in her ears the first time he used it, the 
feel of his hand on her arm the first time 
she divined that he liked it to be there. 

She put in the light-hearted tune the 
pianist at Carlo’s was banging out the 
night she first suspected he did not want 
to marry her. She put in that enchanted, 
dream-long June evening when they said 
good-by for the summer, and their one 
kiss; she put it in so lightly that even the 
Man Next Door did not suspect the kiss 
had been real. 

Her gain in technique, her gain in kind- 
liness and wisdom and charity, all the 
growth as woman and artist that had come 
to her unconsciously while she played at 
the game of selling Mr. Perkins, helped to 
make “ The Small-Town Man” a golden 
story, almost a great story. 

One sunny morning in late April she 
typed the last word of her last chapter 
and looked at her work and saw that it 
was good. The Man Next Door had his 
“ Please Do Not Disturb ” sign hung out, 
but Miss Taylor called to him trium- 
phantly: 

“Let me in. It’s me. I’m cured. 
Perkins is dead—dead—dead.” 

So he let her in, and she perched on his 
high window bench, with the sun filtering 
through his yellow silk curtains and touch- 
ing her hair, and showed him her big, 
clean pile of freshly typed manuscript 
rapturously. 

“I’m cured,” she repeated. “I would 
rather write about Mr. Perkins than marry 
him.” 

“Are you sure?” said the Man Next 
Door, without examining her immaculate 
manuscript at all. “ Are you sure? Then, 
Edith—Edith—” 

She had not observed it when the Man 
Next Door first used her Christian name. 

“Yes,” she said rather breathlessly, 
though she did not know why. 

But he turned away and began to 
fumble with some brushes and talk to him- 
self disjointedly: “Not till he’s out of 
the house. Not till we’ve buried him. 
Requiescat in pace. The king is dead— 
long live—” she heard him mutter into his 
beard. Suddenly he confronted her again 
and cried out with extraordinary fierce- 
ness: 


Mr. 
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“ Go. Go away. I don’t want to see 
you again until that manuscript’s out of 
the house.” 

It was Sunday, and the remains of Mr. 
Perkins were not to go out until Monday 
morning, by messenger, so Miss Taylor 
laid them neatly away, got into her short- 
est-skirted tailor: suit, and prepared to 
walk round the reservoir. 

The air was peculiarly clean to-day, so 
clean it felt positively Pasteurized, and so 
was the water, glassy in the spring sun- 
shine, stirred by a light spring wind into 
sluggish ripples that did not break. Miss 
Taylor knew every step of that three-mile 
walk by heart. 

The place was not so deserted as on 
week-days. Here and there she passed 
girls promenading in giggling groups or in 
simpering silence with self-conscious young 
men beside them; girls in worn winter 


suits and beflowered spring hats and be-. 


draggled furs. Their brave, pathetic blend 
of shabbiness and smartness made no 
claim on Miss Taylor’s sympathies to-day. 

“ There’s nothing new in New York; 
nothing new under the sun,” she said. 

There was never anything new under 
the sun for her, in the reaction after she 
finished an extended piece of work, and 
that reaction was upon her now, but even 
in the grip of it she was happy. For she 
was free. Mr. Perkins was out of her 
world at last. 

Though her world looked unexpectedly 
blank without him, though her serge coat 
felt too thick in the sun, even unfastened, 
with the spring wind cool on her cheeks 
and throat and softly lifting her hair, 
though a grubby child clutched at her 
skirts and whined when his frowzy mother 
dragged him away, though she was su- 
premely uncomfortable, she was glad— 
glad—glad she had sold Mr. Perkins. 

And then, not half the circumference of 
the reservoir away, she saw a man coming 
toward her. He must have come under 
the bridge and up the steps, from the 
down-town side. If she had walked up 
from her studio instead of taking the bus 
she might have met him at the park gate. 
But if she stood still he must pass her now, 
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unless he turned round and came back, 
and even if he did, she could call to him. 
She would not care how many other people 
heard her if he heard. 

The man came nearer. He. was a slimly 
built man, just under medium height. His 
blue suit was built on lines designed with 
a bigger man in view, but it was faultless- 
ly fitted and worn with an air, the slightly 
exaggerated air of a small-town man who 
has not always known how to wear his 
clothes. He carried a blackthorn stick a 
size too big for him, but he managed it 
jauntily. His tie was made into a flat, 
squat bow, but it was a blue that matched 
his eyes. 

He had beautiful eyes, keen like a man’s, 
but soft like a dreamer’s. Just now they 
were gloriously alight. He had seen her. 
He stopped before her and tried to call her 
by her name, and choked over it. In his 
face, even transfigured and tender as it 
was now, there was nothing to falsify her 
portrayal of him—nothing, and yet—and 
yet— 

A short twenty blocks away the Man 
Next Door stood outside her empty room 
and knocked and called and knocked, 
while Miss Taylor held out her two un- 
gloved hands to Mr. Perkins. 

“Oh, do you love me?” They were 
both talking at once, but this is what Miss 
Taylor said: “Oh, do you? I love you, 
too. I love you, too. Of course we can 
manage on three thousand a year. We 
could manage on one. I dove you. . Yes, 
I’m sure she’s a brave, unselfish woman 
and you’re not bound to her. Don’t tell 
me any more about her. Not ever. I 
don’t want to know. No, you weren’t 
selfish. You weren’t a coward. You had 
to be sure you wanted me. And you are 
sure? You are? Six months was a long 
time to wait, but we’ll have all the rest of 
our lives together, our whole lives. Oh, 
my dear—my dear! You looked for some 
trace of yourself in my work and didn’t 
find it? You—didn’t? Well, how could 
I put you into a story if I tried to? No 
story in the world is big enough to hold it 
—the great, unbelievable, magic truth that 
you are—you.” 
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SHEN it shall come time to 

erect a statue of Mr. George 

Bernard Shaw in London—a 

time that is approaching with 

far greater certainty than you 

may thimtk—lI sincerely hope 

the artist-sculptor will be sufficiently subtle 

to mask the face in a gentle, Mona Lisa 

smile of triumph—a smile at once mys- 

terious and kindly, paternal and tolerant, 

forgiving and keen—that will shine 

through the encircling screen of blond 

whiskers and radiate with pleasant em- 

phasis the consciousness of the success 
that prompts it. 

Mr. Shaw, if you please, in place of be- 
ing its belabored jester, is this year prac- 
tically the savior of the London theatrical 
season. Not because his “ Pygmalian ” is 
the best play of the year, but because with 
“ Pygmalion” he has performed a few 
tricks that have lent at least a suggestion 
of novelty and originality to a dramatic 
year that otherwise has been as deadly 
commonplace as our own. 

Whatever he may have added to the ar- 
tistic values of the play by insisting that 
it first be done in Berlin, in place of Lon- 
don, on the plea that the native Britisher, 
and in especial the native reviewer “of 
plays, would not be equal to an. intelligent 
appreciation of its higher virtues, I cannot 
say. But by that same challenge of tra- 
dition he has so cleverly drawn attention 
to the work that it is not alone the most 


talked of spring production in London, but 
is quite as certain to be the most promising 
feature of the early season in New York. 
It gives us at least something to look for- 
ward to. 

There is no predicting just what success 
“ Pygmalion ” will have in America, be- 
yond the vogue the Shaw following will 
guarantee it. Much will depend, I suspect, 
on how and by whom it is played. It has 
its weaknesses as a play of popular appeal, 
principal among them being the simple one 
of excluding the very scene which, by all 
the laws of reason and dramaturgy, should 
have proved the most amusing. 

The story, as you doubtless recall, is 
one in which an eccentric professor of 
phonetics, believing that class distinction 
is largely a matter of manner and speech, 
wagers that he can make a duchess of a 
flower girl within six months’ time—or at 
least that he can so train a flower girl of 
little intelligence and no manners at all 
that she will be accepted at a fashionable 
garden-party as whatever person of title 
she may claim to be. 

The first three of the five short acts of 
the play show the inception of the argu- 
ment by the discovery of a likely subject 
for the test on a London street corner; 
the phonetic laboratory of the professor, 
in which the wager is completed and the 
test begun, and the home of the profes- 
sor’s mother, where the girl is invited to 
show such progress as she has made. It 
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then leaps to the return of the interested 
parties from the garden-party with reports 
of the entire success of the experiment. 
Here, naturally, arises the problem of 
the girl’s future. Both the old scientists 
who are parties to the wager are more or 
less in love with her, yet neither has the 
courage to admit it. And she, having 
grown accustomed to the ways of a lady, 
finds herself suddenly very lonely and un- 
happy. She cannot go back to her trade as 
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a flower girl, and she cannot sucessfully 
keep up the deception of her real social 
standing. She had been quite fit to sell 
flowers, she argues, but now she is not fit 
to sell anything but herself. 

The conclusion is indeterminate. The 
professor asks her to stay on as his house- 
keeper’s assistant, to buy his gloves and 
ties for him, to look after his clothes and 
his slippers as she has been doing. She 
refuses and slams the door. But as he 























MARTHA HEDMAN, LATELY LEADING WOMAN WITH JOHN MASON, TO APPEAR IN THE 
AUTUMN IN A NEW PLAY BY PAUL ARMSTRONG 


From her latest photograph by Moffett, Chicago 
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VIVIAN RUSHMORE, WHO WILL HAVE A PART IN THE NEW PLAY BY CHARLES KLEIN, 
“THE MONEY MAKERS” 


From her latest photograph by Tra L. Hill, New York 


starts after her to call her back she opens 
the door again to ask what size gloves he 


wears. And so the curtain leaves them. 
Mr. Shaw plainly intended “ Pyg- 
malion ” as an intellectual farce. His pro- 


fessor, as played by Sir Herbert Tree, is a 
booming burlesque of the typical bachelor’s 
romance type of hero. But the average 


playgoing public is practically certain to 
accept it as a romance with farcical trim- 
mings. Neither will the fault be altogether 


the public’s if that is the result. For as 
a farce there is less excuse than ever for 
the exclusion of that most important scene 
of the flower girl’s triumph at the garden- 
party. 

If you can picture the beautiful Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell as a comedy slattern 
who talks exactly like Miss Connie Ediss 
you will have a very good idea of “ Pyg- 
malion’s ” heroine. The English actress is 
surprisingly excellent in the part, giving in 
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KATHERINE LA SALLE, WHO HAS BEEN PLAYING WITH EDMUND BREESE IN “THE MASTER MIND,” 
NOW TO GO WITH JOHN MASON IN HIS NEW VEHICLE, BY OWEN DAVIS, 
TO BE CALLED “ DRUGGED” 


From a photograph by Sarony, New York 
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MOLLIE McINTYRE, APPEARING IN THE NAME PART OF THE SUCCESSFUL COMEDY OF SCOTCH LIFE, 
“KITTY MACKAY,” WHICH HAS ENJOYED AN ALL-WINTER RUN IN NEW YORK 


From a thotegrath by White, New York 











the early scenes a performance entirely 
free from any suggestion of the Campbell 
mannerisms of speech or manner, and 
proving rather neatly her claim to con- 
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“ Plaster 


concerning 
A stirring argument and a warm 
one, for which I was grateful, not having 
been thoroughly warmed before since Lon- 


stirring argument 
Saints.” 





ANN MURDOCH, WHO [IAS THE INGENUE ROLE IN THE FARCE HIT, 
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“A PAIR OF SIXES" 


From her latest photograth by Hail, New Vork 


sideration as an actress of technical re- 
source as well as that exceptional intelli- 
gence for which her admirers, numbered 
among whom stand I, have long been 
grateful. 

Israel Zangwill’s contribution to the 
joys of the spring season in London is a 





don welcomed me with a bright but distant 
sun. 

The principal plaster saint in this in- 
stance is an eager and hard-working rector 
in a small Northumberland town. A 
secretly clouded past lies back of him; the 
present is filled with the work of the hour, 
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PATRICIA COLLINGE, LEADING WOMAN WITH DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS IN THE NEW 
COMEDY “HE COMES UP SMILING” 


From a photcgrath by White, New York 


made glorious by the assurance of his 
conscience that though he had once 
sinned he also had suffered and begged 
the forgiveness of the God whose work he 
was doing, and the future is rosy with 
promise. 

Then come the disclosures which threat- 
en to wreck his own life and mar the lives 
of hundreds accepting him as their guide 
and counselor. His wife discovers that 
her supposedly saintly husband had been 
borne away on a passion of love for his 
typist and that there had been a child 


born to them. She demands a full and 
public confession and threatens to force 
the issue by herself applying for a divorce. 

He argues the futility and unfairness of 
such a course. What good can come of it? 
What right has he to destroy the faith of 
his parishioners in him; to drag down the 
name of the girl who had loved him and 
repented; to dishonor and disgrace his 
own wife and children? Why—when his 
own sin and its consequent punishment 
had so humbled him that he was better 
able than ever before to sympathize with 
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LOUISE GUNNING, WHO MADE HER FIRST SUCCESS AS A PORTRAYER OF SCOTTISH HEROINES 
IN LIGHT OPERA AND HAS RECENTLY BEEN APPEARING AS A 
STOCK STAR IN MUSICAL COMEDY 


From her latest photograph by White, New York 
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LAST WINTER IN “GRUMPY,” WHICH HE IS NOW PLAYING FOR THE FIRST TIME IN 
LONDON HE RETURNS TO THE UNITED STATES IN THE AUTUMN FOR 
A FURTHER RUN OF THE CLEVER COMEDY 


From his latest photograth by Davis & Sanford, New York 
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and help sinners—why should he be forced 
to give up his work because of an arbitrary 
convention? 

Through the misery a public disclosure 
would bring to her own children the wife 
is forced to accept the logic of the pastor’s 
argument, but by way of compromise he 
does resign his pulpit. He will carry 
on his work thereafter as a detached sol- 
dier of the cross. Word comes, too, that 
the typist has married and found both a 
home and a father for her son. Proving, 
I should say, that the way of the trans- 
gressor is sometimes its own reward. 

It is a sober, serious, and, argumenta- 
tively, an interesting play, though too 
labored and without a sufficiently vital 
note of radicalism to focus attention upon 
it for long, I fear. 

Mr. Edward Sass and Miss Grace Lane 
are the principal players engaged in the 
English production at the Comedy Theater, 
he giving a somewhat ponderous but rather 
typical performance as the plaster saint 
himself, and she (whom you may recall as 
the leading woman Lewis Waller brought 
to America for his New York production 
of “ Beaucaire”) being graceful, melodi- 
ous of voice, and impressively colorless, as 
a plaster saint’s wife should be. 


FROM JAP TO CHINAMAN 


One of the attempts to thrill American 
playgoers next year will be made by the 
production of “Mr. Wu,” which has 
achieved a considerable popularity in Lon- 
tion at the Strand Theater and is num- 
hered with the real successes of the cur- 
rent season. 

Mr. Walker Whiteside, I understand, is 
to play the leading role for us. Why? 
Well, probably because of the knowledge 
of Oriental characteristics he gained in 
“The Typhoon.” It was at least natural 
that he should want to play it. 

“Mr. Wu” is an obvious but in many 
scenes an effective melodrama, and it has 
been quite impressively staged on this side. 
All the scenes are laid in Hong-Kong, the 
Wu person being a mandarin of vast and 
mysterious power; a suave, soft-spoken 
individual with an Oxford education to 
point up his Oriental cunning. 

In Hong-Kong the son of an aggressive 
English steamship manager has made love 
to Mr. Wu’s daughter. Knowledge of the 
lad’s failure to marry the girl comes to her 
father. The boy is seized and mysteriously 
s 
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made away with. Then Mr. Wu invites his 
mother to call at the Wu home to gain 
tidings of her son. 

She calls, in the third act, of course, and 
is diplomatically informed that as the Wu 
daughter had sacrificed her honor to the 
son, so must the mother be sacrificed. It 
is Mr. Wu’s own idea of revenge. But 
while he is out of the room changing his 
kimono a faithful serving-maid tosses the 
terrorized victim a pellet of poison which 
she promptly puts into a cup of tea. Re- 
turning, Wu, foolish mandarin, thinking to 
drink the lady’s health, gets hold of the 
poison cup, and the play is finished with 
the escape of mother and son. 

“Mr. Wu” was written by Harold M. 
Vernon and Harry Owen, previously un- 
known to this writer, and is played at the 
Strand principally by Mr. Matheson Lang, 
an actor as huge as De Wolf Hopper, Miss 
Lillian Braithwaite, an attractive actress 
who evidently has had a long acquaintance 
with pursued but defiant heroines, and 
Mr. Leslie Carter, an incisive and rather 
noisy player who impersonates the English 
steamship manager. Mr. Lang gives a 
very good, though painfully tricky per- 
formance, as Wu, which I confidently ex- 
pect Mr. Whiteside to improve upon. 


SOMETHING OUT OF THE ORDINARY 


In “ My Lady’s Dress,” unquestionably 
the novelty as well as one of the assured 
successes of the London spring season, Mr. 
Edward Knoblauch has employed the 
same dream idea that Miss Eleanor Gates 
used in “ The Poor Little Rich Girl,” but 
with neither the skill nor a tenth the 
imagination of that gifted young woman. 

In this instance a youthful society 
matron, after having a tiff with her pro- 
testing husband over the cost of a silk 
gown, swallows a dose of headache medi- 
cine to prepare her for a social engagement 
in the evening. Falling asleep, she dreams 
of the tragic history of the gown. 

The scene changes to a peasant’s home 
in Italy in which the silk was spun, and 
where, as a result of a love feud, one crop 
of silkworms is ruthlessly destroyed by 
the jealous rival of the owner. The story 
advances then to the workroom of another 
peasant in France, where the silk is being 
woven by a consumptive weaver, and here 
again the tragedy of poverty is emphasized. 

There is a comedy scene in Holland, 
where the Dutch lace is bought, later to be 
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palmed off on the customer as Venetian, 
and a scene in a trapper’s stockade in Si- 
beria, where the fur trimming is obtained, 
and where the drama in the life of the 
trapper, whose wife is unfaithful, is en- 
acted. 

The trimming is completed in a room 
in Whitechapel, London. Here a pathetic 
little hunchback fashions the artificial 
roses, and the tragedy of her life is in not 
being loved. When her sister marries she 
will be homeless, and they are making 
plans to send her to an institution for the 
care of invalids. Her last act of sacrifice 
is to sell her beautiful golden hair that her 
sister may have a grand wedding. 

The drama proper is then carried for- 
ward to the rooms of a fashionable cos- 
tumer in London, with its array of pretty 
manikins. The gown has been compieted 
and is being shown by the most beautiful 
and the most virtuous of the models. But 
even she cannot hold her position unless 
she smile upon the advances of. the influ- 
ential gentlemen callers. To protect her- 
self from the proprietor himself she is com- 
pelled to stab him with the cutting shears. 

Finally, when the young woman 


awakens, the tragedy and suffering that 


have been woven into the gown through 
her dream appal her. A sobering thought, 
she finds it, and though she is impelled to 
ciscard the frock, she decides to wear it 
because the recollection of its dream his- 
tory will keep her humble. 

The story, as you may see, is disjointed 
and without the value of cumuiative in- 
terest. It is also rather dull-gray in tone. 
But it is quite wonderfully acted, particu- 
larly by Mr. Dennis Eadie, who figures in 
each of the scenes in the most diversified 
and finely proportioned series of char- 
acterizations I have seen in many years. 
A less important, but still an interesting 
figure, is that of Miss Gladys Cooper, who 
plays opposite Mr. Eadie through the in- 
cidents of the vision. She is said to be 
the prettiest girl on the London stage just 
now. Her beauty adds much to the at- 
tractiveness of the pictures, but her talent 
is dwarfed by being contrasted with that 
of her versatile partner. 


THE GAIETY BEAUTIES AT HOME 


One of the joys of a trip to London town 
is a visit to the Gaiety, where the “ Gee- 
Gees’ reign. Not because the entertain- 
ment there offered is invariably of superior 
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quality. Frequently, in fact, it is nothing 
of the kind. But because it always is 
offered with a certain air of class and dis- 
tinction it exerts a charm that is all its 
own. 

It probably never has occurred to the 
king that Mr. George Edwardes is the best 
judge ‘of chorus-girls in the whole world, 
and therefore entitled to knighthood. Or 
perhaps it has, and the suggestion rejected 
as undignified and unwise, as creating a 
precedent. Still something should be done 
in Mr. Edwardes’s honor. Some little or- 
der or medal or ribbon or something should 
be awarded him. Certainly no man has 
done more to spread the fame of English 
beauty than he. 

Wherever there are theaters the Gaiety 
girl is known. Wherever there are theater- 
goers the fame of her archness and charm 
has spread. Poems and stories and plays 
have been written about her. The peer- 
age, into which she has married reckless- 
ly and successfully, has raved and still 
raves, either over or at her. Until Britain’s 
younger sons have served their day at the 
Gaiety they are never accepted as having 
successfully negotiated the shoals of ado- 
lescence. 

We never have seen the real Gaiety girl 
in America. She seldom leaves London, 
just as the typical New York show-girl 
refuses to abandon her apartment on the 
Drive for the doubtful triumphs of a road 
tour. And when she does honor us we 
have no proper setting for her. At home 
she is permitted to display her delicate, 
fragile beauty in a dainty frame. The 
Gaiety auditorium is no more than half 
the size of our average theater. She adorns 
a parlor, therefore, in place of a huge and 
frequently rather garish ballroom, and the 
advantage is all in her favor. 

“ After the Girl” is the Gaiety piece 
this year, and though it has been one of 
the least of Mr. Edwardes’s successes, it is 
pretty certain to reach us before the season 
is out, with an Americanized book to re- 
place that written for the original produc- 
tion by Mr. Paul Rubens, the composer. 
Mr. Rubens’s forte, I may add, is harmony 
rather than humor. 

Proving the universality of art, Miss 
Emmy Wehlen, who is German, and Mr. 
Clifton Crawford, who is Scotch, had the 
leading réles in “ After the Girl,” which is 
English. Miss Wehlen was a runaway 
schoolgirl, and Mr. Crawford her pursuing 
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adorer. He caught up with her at least 
once for every change of scene and cos- 
tume, and these took place in Amsterdam, 
Budapest, Berlin, and London, but she 
would not have him until the end. Then, 
seeing she was all dressed up, with no par- 
ticular place to go, she agreed to go to the 
altar. 


A CHANCE FOR YOUNG MR. BARRYMORE 


If Gerald Du Maurier decides to stay 
away from America, and if Mr. Frohman 
or Mr. Woods or some other wise Ameri- 
can manager would like to star Mr. John 
Barrymore next season, “The Clever 
Ones” is a play that might well be con- 
sidered for his use. Mr. Alfred Sutro 
wrote it, and Mr. Du Maurier and the 
charming Marie Lohr have achieved a 
more than creditable run with it at Wynd- 
ham’s. 

The scheme of this little play is good, 
but it will require a rather careful selection 
of players to strengthen properly its rather 
frail structure. Barrymore and a likely 
ingénue could do it beautifully, or William 
Collier could play it as a polite farce and 
make much of it. 

The story concerns the love-affairs of an 


engaging but rather irresponsible youth 
with a turn for parlor socialism. He loves 
the daughter of a mild-mannered anarchist 
—a “ Royal Academy anarchist” Sutro 
calls him—but during one of their spats 


he becomes interested in an “ advanced ” 
beauty with morey and a consuming de- 
sire for the higher expression. 

To convince her that he, too, would be 
a leader, and also to cure her of her folly, 
he pretends to be a_ wild-eyed, loud- 
mouthed, flannel - shirted, frowzy - haired 
anarchist and invites her to a luncheon in 
the apartments of his friend, the real 
anarchist. To give color to the scene he 
engages a pair of “ followers” to applaud 
his speeches. And just as he has it all 
arranged the first girl of his heart reenters 
his life and insists upon appearing as a 
sort of charwoman’s daughter to help him 
with his entertainment. The fun arising 
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out of his predicament may easily be 
imagined. 

The irascible father of the advanced 
girl, being an honest brewer with social 
aspirations, adds both to the racket and 
the fun, and there are a number of well- 
played and amusing scenes before the im- 
petuous youth is safe in the arms of his 
first love. 


THE AMERICAN INVASION 


Consider now that healthy child of an 
Anglophobic imagination — the American 
invasion. Never within my memory at 
least has it been in better working order. 
“ Adele,” of German parentage but Ameri- 
can exploitation, has replaced “ After the 
Girl ” at the Gaiety. “ The Belle of Bond 
Street,” which was of English origin as 
“The Girl from Kay’s,” but has been 
twice Americanized, is at the Adelphi with 
the sputtering Mr. Sam Bernard, but with- 
out the perfumed and bejeweled Gaby 
Desiys. Mr. Seymour Hicks is playing 
Mr. George Cohan’s “ Broadway Jones ” 
at the Lyceum, an American company of 
slightly Hebraic flavor is extremely busy 
with “ Potash and Perlmutter” at the 
Queen’s, and an English company is pre- 
senting “ The Queen of the Movies” at 
the Shaftesbury under the new title of 
“ The Star of the Cinema.” 

The invasion proper, however, to the 
average visiting American would seem to 
extend even beyond this list. Of the 
thirty current attractions with which Lon- 
don is approaching the height of its season 
fifteen have previously been seen in Ameri- 
can theaters. Which may reasonably be 
accepted as further proof that there really 
is but little choice these days between the 
English and American seasons. 

The English playgoer’s attitude toward 
the American success has progressed from 
resentment to tolerance. He is not keenly 
interested, but he is open to conviction. 
And if he is entertained he is grateful. 
The paucity of really worthy attractions 
has done much to modify his former atti- 
tude. 


TRYST 


Fittrer of moth’s wings ’mid the pale primroses; 
Shimmer of starlight opaling the dew; 

sird-song that droops and dies in dreamy closes, 
And waiting by the garden gateway—You! 


Clinton Scollard 
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HEY let Jimmie Barry out of 
| Dannemora in the spring. He 
W had gone up on a five-year 
| sentence, but was let off with 
| three and a half for good be- 
= =] havior. Housebreaking had 
been the charge, and they found a true 
bill against Jimmie. In the slack season 
he and the “ Lark” had worked second 
stories in Flatbush, and they got the goods 
on Jimmie four months afterward, just as 
he was setting up honeymoon housekeep- 
ing on love and good intentions. 

Coming down on the night train to New 
York, Jimmie settled back in the smoker, 
lit up a good cigar, and resumed his citizen- 
ship. It seemed good to find himself in 
real clothes again, and he had a little 
money to the good, too. The Lark would 
have more. Enough to start them both in 
some new line for the summer—a clean 
line, Jimmie told himself, this trip—a 
clean, straight line. Something down at 
the beaches, so Kit and the kid would 
have a good time. Nothing doing any 
more in the trot along the primrose path. 

He hadn’t turned a crooked trick since 
he had known Kit. He’d promised her 
that first night when they came back on 
the Coney Island boat that he’d cut it all 
out, and he’d kept his word. Besides, 
there was the kid now, his kid that he had 
never seen. 

A slow, happy grin broke over his young, 
clean-shaven face, and he reached down 
into his inner coat-pocket after her letters 
There was a little snap-shot of the boy in 
one of them that the Lark had taken and 
sent up to him. It was creased and broken 
around the edges from long contact with 
Jimmie’s prison jumper. Those long days 
back in the shop he used to take it out and 
steal a look at it, just for a minute, the 
face of his son, Jimmie junior. 

Kit had written that he looked like his 
dad—curly light hair and brown eyes and 
the funny, one-sided smile she always 
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liked. Jimmie took it from thé envelope 
gingerly and detached the lock of hair that 
clung to it. God! but it was fine and 
silky. He had never got over the wonder- 
ment of feeling that soft, light curl in his 
fingers—a live curl from his kid’s head. 

He slipped both back into the envelope, 
whistling softly under his breath. It was 
quiet in the smoker. He had the end of 
the car all to himself. Somehow the face 
of Kit began to come between him and the 
gas lights, shadowy and sweet in the haze 
of smoke, and he read over her last letter 
again. 

She had written often to him the first 
two years, brave, loving letters to her boy 
up the long road. Then they came less 
frequently. The baby wasn’t well, she 
said. She had to leave it in a day-nursery 
while she went out to work, and she was 
tired nights, too tired to write long letters. 

Jimmie had gone through his own little 
private fight at that time. The thought 
of her down there alone with the baby ill 
haunted him night and day. He had 
planned a break to get away, and then the 
new ideal had gripped him. He mustn’t 
put over anything crooked, anything they 
could hold against him when he got out 
this time. It was to be a clean record. 
He’d pay his debt and walk out without 
any fear dogging his footsteps. 

So he wrote to the Lark to go up and 
take a look at the wife and kid and see 
that they were all right. And the Lark 
had written back that he was on the job, 
and for Jimmie not to worry. 

That last letter had come nearly two 
months before they let him out. Two 
months, and not a line since. It was a 
curious little letter, tender and plaintive. 
Kit seemed to be losing her grip. He read 
it over carefully, frowning under his cap 
at the penciled girlish scrawl. 

JIMMIE DEAR: 


It seems funny to think spring’s most here, 
doesn’t it? If it wasn’t for the baby growing 
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so fast, I'd forget, the time seems so long since 
you went away, boy. He says nearly everything 
now and knows your picture so well. I tell him 
you’re away working, and he'll take the picture 
and kiss it and say, “ Daddy come see boy soon.” 
The Lark taught him that. 

Things haven’t been going along very good this 
winter. Seems as if I. miss you more all the time. 
It’s been so long now it doesn’t seem as if you’d 
ever come back. I don’t think you got a square 
deal after you’d been going along straight so 
long, but I guess that’s just life, dear. Anyhow, 
they can’t take away the little bit of happiness 
we had for a while, cah they, nor the boy? 
You’ve got him no matter what happens to me. 


That last line troubled Jimmie. It 
wasn’t like Kit to be pessimistic. She was 
always sweet and cheery and hopeful. 
Hadn’t she taken the news of his arrest 
and sentence like a soldier? But he knew. 
It was the slow, aching loneliness of the 
creeping months.. Hadn’t he felt it up 
there in Dannemora? Night and day it 
would fold around you like a choking gray 
mist. He knew it well. 

But it was coming to him, not to her. 
It wasn’t fair that she and the kid should 
have to suffer for what he had done. Jim- 
mie jammed the letter back in his pocket 
and stared out at the dancing lights on the 
river. He’d show her things were different 
now. He felt proud and buoyant to-night, 
proud that he had paid his last debt to the 
law as a one-time enemy of society. He 
wasn’t any longer, thank God! He was 
going to walk the little old straight and 
narrow from now on. When a fellow’s 
alone he needn’t care what happens to him, 
but when he’s got a wife that loves him 
and believes in him, and a kid like that, 
he wants a clean record. Nobody should 
throw it up to his boy that his dad was a 
crook. ‘ . 

He had been only nine himself when 
they landed him first over on Randall’s 
Island as an incorrigible youthful de- 
linquent given to sniping bananas from 
push-carts and throwing dead cats at 
Chinese laundrymen. 

Next was Elmira Reformatory, three 
years’ sentence. New York and he had 
not just hit it off amicably after his four 
years over on the island, but he served his 
“bit” with cheery optimism and learned 
much. And when he came out he had 
longed for something real—real friendship, 
real love. He was twenty-one and good to 
look at in spite of the years they had 
checked off against him. His eyes hun- 
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gered for every pretty girl on the boat ride 
down from Newburg. It was summer- 
time, too. 

He skipped the city on his route-sheet 
and made for the shore resorts. They 
needed an extra man in one of the Rough 
Rider shows at Coney Island. Jimmie 
went in cleaning down the ponies for a 
couple of weeks until there was a man 
short, and he faced the torches one night 
next to the Lark mounted on a Texas pony 
and labeled as a ranger and dead-shot 
greaser-tamer. 

He and the Lark were pals from the first. 
The Lark was English, but brought up in 
Australia perforce. He had been a jockey, 
circus clown, and many other things. His 
father was an old-time ticket-of-leave man, 
and he had a little crooked streak in him 
from his early parental lessons. 

He it was-who told Jimmie that once 
you’d been sent up they never let down 
on you. They always found you out some- 
how, some time, so you might as well face 
the music and get what was coming to you. 
The Lark worked honestly as long as 
they’d let him, and when he had to tighten 
up his belt in the winter-time he’d take up 
the easy way just to get by until spring, 
when the shows began to go out. 

Jimmie listened with a curious feeling 
of interest and doubt. The Lark talked 
like a friend and philosopher. They ran 
short and pulled off a few neat second- 
story jobs around the happy home sections 
of Brighton and Flatbush. And then all 
at once the thing got on Jimmie’s nerves. 
He wanted something else out of life’s 
grab-bag. Lying at night on his blankets 
in one of the tents, he could hear the 
sound of the old Atlantic lapping up along 
the beach, slopping over the brim, and 
there was the tinkling of somebody’s 
guitar in the next tent. And he’d get to 
thinking of all the decent things in life 
that he’d missed. 

There had been the first home he could 
remember down on Water Street, under the 
shadow of the big bridge. His father had 
been a longshoreman. Jimmie Yemem- 
bered him with respect but no love. It 
had been different with his mother. She 
got her beatings, too, the same as himself, 
from the old man, but she had loved Jim- 
mie. Her general maternal teachings had 
been summed up in one refrain: 

“Tt ain’t worth while being crooked, 
kiddie, ‘cause they always get it on you.” 
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He could remember vaguely when she 
died. The old man was on one of his 
periodical domestic vacations and she had 
been taken away from their two back 
rooms. The woman next door had told 
Jimmie about it while they carried the 
pine box down-stairs. They’d take the 
old woman to the morgue, and after that 
she didn’t know what would happen to her. 
“If she’s a ’ealthy one, they’ll cut her 
hup, Jimmie, and if she’s poorly, they’ll 
dump her in a trench with the rest.” 

These things would steal back to him 
somehow now and he’d try to figure out 
if there wasn’t any way a fellow could 
wipe out the whole black record and find 
happiness and a new road. And one night 
he saw both looking at him through two 
blue eyes—Kit’s eyes. 

She sat in the second row. He saw her 
as he raced around with the others, and 
he knew she watched him. She was young, 
all in white, with a dark-blue jacket thrown 
around her shoulders and a little white 
duck hat pulled down on her dark hair. 
And finally she had smiled at him and 
waved her hand, and Jimmie had swept 
off his cream-colored sombrero and bowed 
to his saddle-horn. After the show that 


night he told the Lark he had a date, and 
he and the girl had got some sandwiches 


and ice-cream cones and had strolled 
down to the beach together. 

Jimmie played fair. He told her the 
story of his life before he sprang what he 
called the “ real dope.” He wouldn’t woo 
under false colors. 

But she said she didn’t care. As long 
as he was going to cut it all out now she’d 
believe in him and help him. There was 
lots worse things in the world than shin- 
ning up veranda posts and going through 
the top drawers of Flatbush. Anyhow, it 
was all over now and they’d find the new 
way together. 

He didn’t ask her about herself as they 
sat close together down on the sand those 
long August evenings, but she told him 
how she had always lived in Brooklyn and 
had worked since she was fourteen in a 
bakery. . 

“IT chose a bakery because the things 
used to look so good to me in the win- 
dows,” she said, snuggling closer to him. 
“Were you ever good and hungry, Jim- 
mie?” 

After the wedding the Lark used to drop 
in at the honeymoon flat. Kit liked the 
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little English chap with his geniality and 
rollicking songs. Jimmie had found work 
in a garage for the winter. He had almost 
forgotten about the Flatbush affair until 
one night he came home and found the 
“ bulls ” waiting for him. He hadn’t seen 
them clearly, nothing but Kit’s face as she 
stood there at the head of the stairs, one 
hand at her throat to keep back the sobs 
that choked her. 

But the Lark had come to see him just 
before they took him up the river and had 
promised him to keep an eye on her, and 
later, on the kid when it came. They 
were both to be protected and cared for 
while Jimmie paid his debt up at Danne- 
mora. That was the kind of a pal for a 
man to have. 

He felt a bit tired when the train pulled 
into the Grand Central, but he grinned at 
Forty-Second Street with a new light in his 
eyes. There was just one man in the world 
he wanted to shake hands with, just one 
girl in the world he wanted to take in his 
arms. He wouldn’t say a word, he thought, 
once he had had her there safe again. He’d 
just hold her up close to him. 

Hadn’t he shut his eyes often up there 
in the gray stone cell and imagined that 
he had her by him, feeling the old, soft, 
warm touch of her dear lips and the clasp 
of her arms around his neck? It’s those 
memories that make a man keep his grip 
when the night presses on you and the 
fellow in the next cell lets out a sudden 
shriek. 

He swung off the train at Atlantic 
Avenue. The address sent him by the Lark 
was on a side street toward the bay. He 
walked briskly over instead-of taking a car. 
It was a good neighborhood. Rows of old- 
fashioned red-brick houses with wrought 
iron fences in front of little patches of 
green grass. He found the right number 
and smiled up at the windows. There 
was a light in the second story. Maybe it 
was hers. He didn’t want to startle her. 
It was to be a happy surprise. He hadn’t 
written to tell them anything about his 
getting off so soon. He wanted to walk in 
and see the joy leap to her eyes when she 
caught sight of him. 

The front door stood open. It was a 
warm night. The woman in the first floor 
flat leaned out of her window and nodded 
to him affably and he went up-stairs. The 
Lark had said it was the second floor. And 
just as he reached the top step on the 
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upper landing something happened that 
jarred the harmony. 

From the inner room there came the 
sound of the Lark’s voice singing a little 
coster ditty in the mellow, joyous lilt Jim- 
mie knew well. He listened to it out there 
in the dim hallway, his hands clutched at 
his sides. 


“Oh, Mary Jane, she’s gone away, 
She’s nearly broke me ’eart. 
She’s gone away with a man wot drives 
An ugly donkey cart, 
With a hi-tiddy-ti-lul-ti-lay, hi-tiddy-ti-lul-ti-lay, 
With a hi-tiddy-ti-lul-ti-lay, hi-tiddy-ti-lul-ti-lay.” 


Jimmie stepped quietly into the room, 
and there was murder in his eyes. For the 
Lark seemed completely at home. He sat 
by the little center-table, his stockinged 
feet resting comfortably on a chair, in his 
shirt and trousers. It was a comfortable 
room, Jimmie noticed. A toy fire-engine 
lay on the floor. Jimmie looked around 
deliberately, taking it all in, the homeli- 
ness, the neatness, the security of it. 

His heart was pounding against his ribs. 
The blood seemed to rush to his head until 
he felt dizzy and blind. All he wanted 
was to get his fingers around the Lark’s 
throat, just one good grip, that was all. 
He wanted to watch the light die out of 
his eyes when he knew who it was had got 
him. 

He had served time for this man, had 
taken his own medicine and never told, 
had let this man have all the freedom, 
everything, for that is the unwritten law 
between pals. And now he was here in his 
place, in his home. This was why she 
hadn’t written to him, this was why she 
had said in that last letter if anything 
happened to her he would still have the 
kid. 

He took off his coat and dropped it be- 
hind him on the floor as the Lark discov- 
ered him. Jimmie put up one hand to stop 
the words on his lips. 

“ Don’t talk. We'll fight this thing out 
right here and now. I could take you by 
the throat and choke the life out of you 
for what you’ve done to me, but I'll give 
vou a fair deal, see? Is the kid asleep?” 
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The Lark closed the door into the next 
room before he answered. Then he turned 
back to Jimmie. 

“Yes, and she’s asleep, too, Jim, under- 
stand?” 

Jimmie’s hands were pulling at his col- 
lar and shirt. He stopped and stared 
across the table at the Lark’s white face. 
The room seemed full of gray smoke, like 
the car coming down the river. 

“What do you mean?” 

“She died a month ago. I couldn’t 
write it up to you, boy. I knew what it 
does to a man when he’s in a place like 
that; it just crumples him up, and you 
need all your nerve now. -They sent for 
me, and I buried her. They were going 
to send the kid away, but I stayed and 
looked after him until you could get back. 
That’s all.” 

He stopped and gazed at the face of 
Jimmie. It looked gray with drawn, 
twitching misery, hopeless, blank misery. 
The Lark ventured more information. 

“ He’s a very nice little chap, Jimmie. 
I’ve told him his daddy was away on busi- 
ness. Pretty neat—what?” 

The Lark opened the inner door. 

“Come here and look at him, Jim.” 

And Jimmie went in, head thrust for- 
ward, eyes full of blind pain. The baby 
lay on a small bed, the sheet kicked down 
by two restless pink feet. He saw the fair 
curly hair; it curled damply around the 
flushed little face. He laid his cold hand 
down on the warm, plump body and a curi- 
ous thrill went over him. Here was what 
she had left him, his own kid. He turned 
and looked at the Lark with his old, one- 
sided smile. 

“They haven’t got anything on his dad 
since he was born, have they, old man? 
Clean record now—what? Kinder got her 
mouth and chin, don’t you think—” 

And then the Lark went out, for Jim- 
mie was on his knees by the bed, his hands 
clutching at the baby ones, and it wasn’t 
good for even a pal to listen to him. He 
picked up the coat off the floor and Jim- 
mie’s cap, hanging them up in a corner, 
and went out softly, singing under his 
breath. 
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THE SPINSTER QUESTION 


(DISCUSSION No. 6) 


VIEWS OF A HAPPILY MARRIED 


WOMAN 


WHO DID NOT 


MARRY FOR LOVE 





a HE letter in your May number 

on the Spinster Question in- 

ay } terested me considerably, also 

your own comments in the in- 

bad troduction to said letter re- 

~ garding the desirability of 

compromise in the matter of choosing that 

most important portion of one’s life, viz.: 

a husband. With your permission I would 
like to add a few words of my own. 

As you remark, we are obliged to com- 
promise all through life; a fact, by the 
way, which youth in general does not care 
to admit. A woman of the best sort has 
high ideals of the life she would like to 
lead as a wife and mother, and that ideal 
includes the man, of course, through whom 
this happiness will come. In many cases 
the ideal man comes first and the thought 
of motherhood second. That depends 
upon the individual woman. In either 
case the thought of compromise is ab- 
horrent, at least .(to quote you again, Mr. 
Editor) while youth lasts. 

But now comes the rub. There are no 
ideal men and—there are no ideal women. 
There may be such things as_ perfect 
affinities in marriage and ideal loves; per- 
sonally I cannot say, but one thing I am 
reasonably sure of: there is mighty little 
plain common sense. Men, as a rule, es- 
pecially American men, are kindly and 
lenient as far as their womenfolk are con- 
cerned (especially if those womenfolk 
have charm) and are, as a rule, consider- 
ably influenced by them. As a clever 
writer once said, we love those who love 
the things that we love. 

Love before marriage and love after 
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marriage are two different things, and the 
latter is largely the outgrowth of common 
interests, common aims, hopes, ambitions 
love for children, if there are any, and the 
common troubles that come to us all. If 
many women who are secretly longing for 
the “one man” could only awake to the 
fact that such happiness as they desire can 
be theirs with any reasonably good man 
of their own social standing who is finan- 
cially able to care for a wife many lonely 
lives would not be lived. Also many lives, 
not lonely perhaps, but incomplete, would 
become happy. 

In short, marriage should not be a mat- 
ter for love to dictate, but for common 
sense. Out of such marriages love and 
happiness will grow. , 

Would it not be better, dear ladies, to 
have a devoted man at your side than to 
pound a typewriter, and also to have sons 
and daughters than to live in single blessed- 
ness holding to your heart a, perhaps, im- 
possible ideal? Most of the charming 
women can be happily married if they 
will, and all women can be charming if 
they will. We cannot all be beautiful, and 
we cannot all be fascinating, but we can 
all possess charm. For what is charm but 
tact and kindliness and a cheerful con- 
sideration for- others? 

To the practical-minded spinster these 
remarks will suggest a reconstruction of 
ideals along simple and livable lines. For 
is it not the possession of false ideals of 
life and marriage that in most cases makes 
the spinster? A woman can live a noble 
and useful and happy life as a spinster 
I have no doubt, but she cannot know 
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life in its fulness nor win from it its 
highest prizes unless she has the knowl- 
edge and experience which marriage alone 
can bring. 

Let her marry some man and try to 


make him happy. Let her interest herself 
in what interests him; his work, his play, 
and even though she has not married her 
ideal, she will suddenly awake to the fact 
that she is a thoroughly happy woman. 


THE PLAINT OF A SPINSTER 


BY 


ried. I am a widow. And if I could 
go back and cut out some of my life 
it would be those years of spinsterhood. 

I look back on that long stretch of years 
—for I didn’t marry until I was over forty 
—years, not of idle hands, as in the case of 
the spinster in the January Munsey, but 
of busy brain and fingers, when I was try- 
ing to take the place of a father who had 
deserted my mother and six of us children; 
years when I should have been having 
children of my own, when the woman’s 
soul that I was crushing in me was calling 
for a mate. 

I recall stray, unguarded moments when, 
pen poised in the air, that struggling soul 
would look out beyond my staring eyes at 
visions of lovers like other girls had, a 
husband like other women had, a home like 
other women had, children like other wom- 
en had—only to be hauled back with a 
jerk to the career I had set out for myself 
and of which the adding of the columns of 
figures in the books on the desk in front of 
me was a part. 

I was raised a spinster; I was trained 
for one; I was educated for a school- 
teacher, and such was my hurry to enter 
my career of usefulness that I fell into an 
office position the day after I was gradu- 
ated, and, by the time I was called upon 
to teach, I was doing better—in dollars. 

I gave of them freely, soon becoming the 
main support of the family my father was 
neglecting, and, when a brother married 
at eighteen, I helped to raise his fast-com- 
ing children, which he and my sister-in-law 
took for granted was my place to do, being 
as I had no children of my own. 

My mother was proud of me; I was 
proud of myself, and the neighbors held 
me up as a model for their daughters to 
go by—which they mostly didn’t; and 
afterward compared me to them, the less 


| HAVE been a spinster. I was mar- 


A WIDOW 


fortunate ones of them, slovenly wives 
with dirty children hanging to them. As 
though I needed to have been slovenly. 
As though my children needed to have 
been dirty. 

Always I was busy. 

I would come home at night and help 
with the dishes; I would get up in the 
morning and help with the breakfast, 
hurry home again and sit up late making 
something for my younger sister to wear 
to the matinée next day; take Saturday 
afternoon to trim over a bonnet for some 
old woman down the street; Sunday to 
cheer the sick and comfort the afflicted, 
and do God knows how many other thank- 
less jobs that are the part of the unmar- 
ried woman who doesn’t belong to any one 
and yet belongs to them all. 

I was bridesmaid several times while I 
was young enough, then godmother to 
every new baby born within a radius near 
enough to get at me; built a home for the 
brother who married at eighteen, and, 
when the father who never did anything 
for me died, buried him. I hardly had 
time for beaux, and, if I ever had any, 
dutifully turned them over to my sister, 
who made a specialty in that line. 

No, it wasn’t because I was idle that I 
deplore my spinsterhood. I had interests 
enough, God knows; but they didn’t make 
up for the things I was missing nor keep 
out those little longings that would creep 
into my heart because I was human. 

My sister, who was nine years younger 
and didn’t have to go to work because I 
did, married at twenty-three. I remember 
her being engaged several times, but we 
never thought she really would marry, 
antimarriage had been so preached in our 
household, which also included, at the 
time, a single sister of my mother’s—one 
of the idle kind; though, in a heart-to- 
heart talk with her one never-to-be-forgot- 
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ten afternoon, she broke loose and confided 
to me that spinsterhood was not what it 
was cracked up to be. She is living with 
another sister now in the wilds of Idaho 
and is godmother to two Christianized 
Blackfoot Indian children for whom she 
“ sews, mends, and bastes but they are 
not her papooses. 

Yes, Miss Twenty-six-year-old Spin- 
ster of the May Munsey, at twenty-eight 
years old I thought I knew it all, too. 

At last—I broke down; and, the pity of 
it, nobody seemed to care whether I broke 
down or not, excepting in so far as my 
breaking down impaired my _ usefulness. 
Even the old elevator where I worked had 
to be laid up for repairs every now and 
then. 

I got away from everything — work, 
home, friends—everything but the hospital. 

When I came out of the hospital I hesi- 
tated; and while I was hesitating some- 
body came along and ran me into the court- 
house and got a marriage license and out 
its back door to a church on the other side 
of the street and we were married. It was 
the only way to marry me; and it could 
not have happened had I not been away 
from my home city at the time. He would 
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not have dared; and I would have thought 
I was doing something beneath me in step- 
ping off the pedestal on which my friends 
had perched me. 

That was five years ago. 

We have been through many hardships 
together — my husband and I — but to- 
gether. I am not sorry I married; but I 
married too late. And when I lost him a 
year ago in a foreign revolution—for there 
was some Irish in him, and a fight is dear 
to an Irishman’s heart, and if he doesn’t 
get it at home he will go away to hunt it 
—then I realized how indeed alone I was. 
My mother had been deserted by my 
father—but she had us; she had me, and 
I have no one. 

Of what use were the twenty years of 
my spinsterhood? If I want to teach I 
shall have to take another normal course; 
if I go into an office I shall have to start all 
over again and have the younger genera- 
tion to compete with; Uncle Sam doesn’t 
want me, the age limit he puts to any ex- 
amination I could take is thirty-five years. 
Having been married a few years is the 
only experience that will avail me anything 
now, and marriage is easier for me now, a 
widow, than as a spinster. 


WHAT A SPINSTER OF THIRTY-FOUR 
THINKS 


a Spinster?” now rampant in your 

magazine, I should like to speak be- 
fore the lists are closed. I am an old maid 
nearing my thirty-fourth anniversary; that 
qualifies me to raise my Ebenezer, doesn’t 
it? 

To speak quite frankly, I don’t mind 
getting old one bit, because I never was a 
pretty girl. If ever a man turned around 
in the street for a second look I could be 
sure it was because my hat was on crooked 
or my petticoat showed. However, I have 
had as many opportunities to marry, I sus- 
pect, as most women, and I attribute this 
fact to the intense interest I have always 
had in human beings, including both men 
and women, which has elicited interest 
and friendship in return. Yet of all the 
men who have invited me to enter a life 
partnership, including the two or three 
hazy possibilities at present on my horizon, 


I regard to the discussion, “ Why is 


not one has made me feel that now was 
the time to take the crucial step. 

The Editor of Munsey’s, in the May 
number—mere man that he seems to be! — 
speculates naively as to why a woman, 
who sees herself lapsing inch by inch 
into the old maid class, does not seize time 
by the forelock the while she grabs some 
not unworthy man whom she can utilize as 
a stepping-stone to the blessed-art-thou- 
among-women sisterhood, that galaxy of 
immortals into which no mere maiden lady, 
however virtuous or intelligent, can hope 
to enter. When she sees she can never 
achieve the ideal of her dreams, why 
doesn’t she take up with the available ma- 
terial on hand? Why doesn’t she go while 
the going is good? 

Mr. Editor, hope springs eternal! Like- 
wise vanity! At thirty-four I am still 
hopeful and vain. All the men are not 
dead yet, and I even flatter myself that it 
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is within range of possibility that a desir- 
able one may yet see desirable qualities in 
me. Any day that dawns may bring be- 
fore its close the opportunity for me to 
marry. Yes, I am aware that the chances 
are all against it, twenty to one or a hun- 
dred to one. But were it a thousand to 
one I should cling to that thousandth 
chance and remain free! 

Besides, at my age one knows there is 
much in life besides marriage necessary to 
make a woman truly happy. On all sides 
I contemplate the lot of my friends who 
have married more or less wisely, and with 
almost disconcerting fervor they assure me 
I am well enough off as I am. 
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Many of them, no older than myself, 
have ceased to live save in their ambitions 
and aspirations for their offspring, which 
said offspring, let me whisper in strict 
confidence, impress me more often than not 
as ungrateful, unmannerly little brutes! 
Selfish old maid that I am, I find life still 
interesting as the world wags by, and there 
is much going on to give zest to getting up 
in the morning, such as books, suffrage, 
friends, men with automobiles—and tango 
teas! 

Maybe in ten years or so I shall be 
grateful for any old sort of a man. But 
not yet; I’m only 

A SPINSTER OF THIRTY-Four. 


MY COMPROMISE 


Although not pretty, I have soft, 

wavy hair, big, brown eyes, and 

small hands. In characterizing me, people 

speak either of my happy disposition and 

sense of humor or of my gift of “ gab.” I 
call it personal magnetism. 

Most of my friends married under 


| WAS brought up in a country village. 


twenty; but I, although I had my share of 


rural romances and proposals, could not 
bring myself to see a husband in any of the 
young farmers or store clerks who sought 
me. I had an ideal conjured out of books 
I had read—books of romance and history. 

Ambitious in my studies, I decided to go 
to college, and by dint of careful economy 
and what help my father could give me I 
was able to enter Drake University as a 
freshman. Here I soon stood well in my 
classes, but I had neither suitable clothes 
nor money for the social life. At the 
boarding-hall, however, I met the wonder- 
ful young senior who seemed to incarnate 
my ideal. 

He was handsome, well-groomed, ath- 
letic, and a good student. In a short time 
we became constant companions. We 
went to the theater, we walked, we read, 
w studied together. By June we were 
engaged. 

The next year he went to a medical 
school for a four-years’ course and I re- 
turned to Drake. Thus began the long 
walt. 

After I left the university I taught 
school and lived up to the full import of 
our engagement, conscientiously refusing 


all attentions from other men. I saw my 
lover twice a year and lived on his letters. 
He was jealous and exacting while I was 
happy in waiting. 

At last his four years were finished with 
honors, and I was so proud of him! I joy- 
ously turned to my full “ Hope Box ” and 
began to think of my wedding-dress. But 
he must locate and win a practise first. So 
again I took up my weary waiting while 
the best years of my girlhood slipped by— 
and he had already met the other girl. 

Four years more I waited, seeing him 
only occasionally, but still living on his 
letters. At last I began to suspect and 
sent for him. Then I learned the truth. 

He was tired of me; he loved another 
girl. I gave him up to her with a cheery 
farewell and tried to face the facts brave- 
ly. But can you imagine the emptiness, 
the tears, the rebellion, the despair that 
came with the breaking of that tie? Had 
he died I could have mourned openly! 

To stay in my home town and go on 
teaching seemed suicidal; not to keep busy 
seemed equally maddening. Yet what else 
was there for me to do but to teach? A 
woman of twenty-nine, my dream castles 
shattered, the old home seemed like a 
prison to me. Nor would my pride let me. 
seek sympathy. 

One night when I could not sleep I 
arose, lighted the lamp, and took a tritical 
inventory of myself before the mirror. I 
saw I was still young and that my hair 
still waved above my ears. I noted the 
“come hither” look in my eyes which a 
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clever aunt had once told me was better 
than beauty. I remembered how other 
men had liked me. I regretted I had not 
accepted their attentions. 

Had not my lover been too sure of me? 
Had I not been too easily won and held? 
Is there not a loyalty which overreaches 
itself, bringing and keeping the loved ob- 
ject so near and steadfast that the charm 
of perspective, of lights and shadows, is 
lost? Cannot too obvious devotion drive 
away the incentive to try to please, and 
this gone, will not the affections wander? 

Such chaotic thoughts as these rushed 
through my mind that sultry July night as 
I stood before my mirror; and I then re- 
solved to start over again, to be a girl once 
more, to show that I, too, could forget. 

The next day I locked my Hope Box 
and accepted a position to teach in a small 
Western city. Here I began my new career. 
In these smaller Western towns teachers 
are a part of the social life, and I was soon 
one of the girls. 

I accepted invitations to theater-parties 
and dances. The “ come hither” worked, 
but my heart refused to do its part. An- 
nouncement cards of his marriage caused 
me much more than a bad quarter of an 


hour. Only four months after I had set 
him free! He might have waited a little 
longer! 


That night I took a second inventory. 
Calmly I decided to marry the most desir- 
able among the men I could get. You 
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think me lacking in sentiment? Perhaps 
I was. 

Among my friends was an attractive and 
successful young business man who I 
know admired me. I decided I could 
make him love me. It was not difficult; 
for, not being in love myself, I could play 
the “ game ”; I could run away to provoke 
him to follow; I could assume that en- 
gaging dissimulation to keep him guessing 
up to the psychological moment; I was not 
distracted by any hungry feelings of my 
own. I wanted a home. I wanted some one 
to take care of me. I wanted some one to 
fuss over. We were married within a year. 

Ten years have passed, and to-day I am 
happy and contented with my home, my 
sturdy little son, my devoted husband, and 
my assured social position. Perhaps I do 
not love my husband as I loved the other 
man—I am not sure. I know that he is 
dearer to me than the lover of my college- 
days ever could have been. But then one 
can love more than once and in a different 
way each time. 

We have stayed young, we have pros- 
pered, for we played and worked together. 
I have studied my husband and have made 
him a good and a happy wife. We are 
chums, we are all sufficient to each other. 
In short, my marriage is a success. 

Would my love-match have been as 
much so? I will never know, but I am 
glad I married the man I did. My com- 
promise is justified. 


1HRe CSAs 


BY 


OUNG Rosenbaum had been 
a member of the obscure Wall 
Street law firm for only a 
week, and the interview with 
Maffit was practically his first 
partnership business. Being 
an imaginative youth, he had tried to 
make it as impressive as possible. 

“We expect shortly, Mr. Maffit, to 
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have definite advices from San Francisco 
about this legacy,” concluded Rosenbaum 
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pompously. “In the mean time, sir, I 
beg to congratulate you.” 

He arose and offered his hand across his 
desk as he had seen stage lawyers do on 
similar occasions; but, to his chagrin, the 
shabby visitor’s apathy was still op- 
pressive. In fact, Maffit did not perceive 
the proffered hand at all. 

“A man doesn’t get a windfall like this 
often,” suggested the disappointed at- 
torney, who wished that he had announced 











the legacy to this prosaic stranger in even 
more theatrical terms than he had at- 
tempted to use. 


“No,” muttered Maffit, rising. “ No, 


that is true. In three or four days, then, 
you'll call me up again? Good-by, sir.” 
Rosenbaum frowned disgustedly at 


Maffit’s stooping figure in the frayed 
ulster. He felt that the situation, despite 
all his efforts, had flattened out; he had 
planned a ten-minute melodrama, and his 
hero was a spiritless puppet. 

But if Rosenbaum had been able to see 
through the office door and into the hall- 
way his dramatic ambition would have 
been satisfied. Maffit, in the corridor, 
drew a quick, sharp breath and sought the 
elevator blindly, like one walking in his 
sleep. 

Contact with the throng in the street 
physically steadied him, and he pulled 
back his stooping shoulders. The day was 
cool and bright. Maffit filled his lungs 
with the crisp air as he walked toward the 
small printing-house where he had been 
clerk for. seven years. 

The marble portico of a famous restau- 
rant reminded him that he had cut short 
his lunch in order to keep his appointment 
at the lawyer’s. He missed the cup of 
coffee and the doughnut with which he 
usually supplemented his humble sand- 
wich. Maffit’s noon-hour, however, was 
already exhausted. For a moment he eyed 
with envy the silk hats and fur coats on 
the steps of. the restaurant, and then it 
occurred to him that to-morrow he, too, 
would be lunching at his leisure beyond 
the marble portico, if he chose. 

Five minutes later, when Maffit entered 
the office of the printing-house; he carried 
himself as if he had already exchanged his 
rusty derby and faded ulster for habili- 
ments of silk and astrakhan. Roscoe, one 
of his employers, glanced at him in as- 
tonishment. 

Maffit sat down at his desk with a brisk, 
executive air. He plunged, smiling, into 
his work, like a joyous schoolboy into a 
forbidden swimming-pool. There was in 
his manner no trace of that cringing sub- 
ordinate to whom Mr. Roscoe was ac- 
customed. 

Roscoe, being a small-minded old fellow, 
was in the habit of bullying his clerk. He 
studied Maffit furtively for half an hour 
or so. Presently he burst out: 


“ George!” he roared from his office. 
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“In a minute, sir,” said Maffit cheer- 
fully. “ Engaged just now, sir.” 

Roscoe could hardly credit his ears. He 
looked into the main office and observed 
that Maffit was apparently settling a hot 
dispute between the boss of the composing- 
room and a pressman. At length they re- 
tired amicably and Maffit hastened to his 
fuming employer. _ 

“ How about that Albany account?” de- 
manded Roscoe. 

“Oh, we shall have to bring suit!” 
Maffit replied. 

“ You’ve decided that, hey?” sneered 
the other. 

Maffit explained his reasons forcibly and 
confidently, because he was no longer 
afraid of Roscoe. In his mind he had al- 
ready drafted his note of resignation from 
the office. 

“ Well!” gasped Roscoe. “I'll be —I 
suppose you think that you can handle the 
whole affair for us!” 

“ Certainly, sir,” said Maffit quietly, and 
withdrew. 

“ By gracious!”’ grumbled Roscoe to his 
inkstand. “I almost believe he could! 
What’s got into the little man all of a 
sudden? He’s never done such a good 
afternoon’s work in his life.” 


II 


At five o’clock Maffit was marching up 
Broadway, peering contentedly into the 
gay shop-windows. He had left on Mr. 
Roscoe’s closed desk a brief letter which 
announced his wish to quit the office as 
soon as his successor could be selected. 

He contrasted his journey up-town with 
the one which he had made for seven years 
at the end of each day’s work—the dismal 
ride in the stuffy car, the weariness of 
mind and body, the dull prospect of an 
evening in a flat with his newspaper and 
his game of solitaire and his pale, silent, 
and neglected wife. 

Maffit paused again, in front of a dry- 
goods shop this time. He remembered 
that he had given Bella nothing on her 
last birthday; the temptation to increase 
his semiannual deposit with the trust com- . 
pany had been too much for him. But 
now, of course, the trust company deposit 
was not important. He went into the shop 
and bought a cheaf scarf of chiffon and 
marabou on the advice of a disdainful 
saleswoman. He was slightly ashamed to 
think he had haggled about the price. 
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With the package under his arm, he 
turned down the side street toward his 
modest apartment-house. How should he 
tell his wife the great news? Maffit sud- 
denly realized that of late he had drifted 
out of the habit of telling things to Bella. 
Their colorless lives had swung apart some- 
how. Often, during their dreary evenings, 
they would hardly speak a dozen sentences; 
they would have nothing to talk about. 

Maffit chuckled as he fumbled for his 
latch-key. Why should he immediately 
tell her at all? Why not play a pleasant 
joke on her? It was many months since 
a joke had enlivened them. He flung open 
the door, laughing softly. 

“ Hello, deary!” said Maffit. 

From her rocking-chair Bella gave him 
a startled glance of the same sort of sur- 
prise with which old Roscoe had greeted 
him in the office that afternoon. Maffit, 
not waiting even to remove his hat, bent 
down and twice kissed her lips. 

“ Why, George!” she faltered, blushicg 
like a girl. “ What—what is it?” 


“ What’s what?” 

He knew her meaning well enough. 
Kisses were not frequent in the little flat. 

“ For your birthday, darling,” he smiled. 


“ Overdue—but now we’ll make up for lost 
time,” and he kissed her again and laid 
the package in her lap. 

When he returned from the hat-tree in 
the tiny hall he discovered that Bella had 
not untied the cord of the parcel. She 
was gazing at him with happy bewilder- 
ment. She looked younger than he had 
seen her look in ten years. 

“Come, take off that apron—quick!” 
said he. ‘‘ We’re going to a restaurant— 
theater afterward. What show do you 
vote for?” 

“ Bat dinner’s all cooked,” Bella pro- 
tested in blank amazement. “ Lamb stew. 
We mustn’t waste it, George.” 

“No, of course not,” drawled Maffit 
cunningly. 

“ And I'd love to see the moving pic- 
tures,” she murmured as they sat down. 

George hid a grin behind his napkin. 
He found himself delighted that they had 
not gone to a restaurant. The cozy din- 
ner was a revelation in enjoyment. He de- 
scribed to Bella eagerly his successes at 
the printing-office that afternoon and was 
astounded by her lively interest. He re- 
peated a funny story which the pressman 
had told him, and she capped it with an 
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anecdote of their grocer. Maffit roared 
at her imitation of the grocer; he had al- 
most forgotten that she was capable of 
such a thing. 

Instead of reading his newspaper he 
helped her wash the dishes. 

“It’s nearly eight, Bella; 
hurry.” 

“Not for the pictures,” she said. 

“ Pictures nothing!” derided Maffit. 
“A theater for ours!” 

“We can’t afford the theater,” Bella 
objected cheerfully. 

“ Yes, we can—once in a while,” he de- 
clared. 

For a whim, he began to prove it to her 
on the basis of his salary and savings and 
their household expenses. Somewhat to 
his surprise, because he had not con- 
sidered the matter recently, his assertion 
turned out to be true. But his wife shook 
her head. 

“T’d a lot rather hear the concert at 
St. Clement’s Hall,” said she. “ There’s a 
lovely program. The tickets are fifty 
cents. You recollect how music — back 
home—” 

“Why, of course!” interrupted George 
hastily. “ You used to be awfully fond of 
good music, didn’t you?” 

Maffit went to the closet for his other 
hat and his best coat. He had owned them 
for a year, but they had hardly been worn 
a dozen times. When he joined Bella she 
was twining the chiffon scarf over her 
wrist. 

“Tt’s beautiful—-I did want one so,” 
she said. 

He did not care much himself for music, 
but with Bella nestling close to his elbow 
St. Clement’s Hall that night was like a 
rediscovered fairy palace to Maffit. He 
could feel her little throbs of ecstasy at 
the sonorous chanting of the great organ, 
and, looking down, he could see the faint 
waves of color stealing back and forth 
across her delicate cheeks. She had never 
seemed so pretty to him since the day they 
were married. 

They walked to the flat rather soberly 
and silently. In the darkness of their nar- 
row hallway Bella clasped both her slender 
arms around his neck. She was crying 
gently. 

“ You’re so good to me, George—-you’ve 
given me the best evening—the best—” 

“ Hush, dear! All our evenings can be 
like this one now.” 


we must 


’ 
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The legacy was on the tip of his tongue, 
but something made him refrain from tell- 
ing her. 

“ Our evenings could always have been 
so, George. What has been the matter? 
I—I was beginning to think that you 
didn’t love me. I was afraid.” 

Maffit kissed her tenderly. 


Ill 


THE next forenoon Mr. Ashly, of Ashly 
& Roscoe, read Maffit’s letter attentively 
and tossed it back again on his partner’s 
desk. He was a fat, worldly wise man 
with a kind face, but of decisive ways. 

“ Raise him,” he said tersely. 

Roscoe fidgeted in his swivel-chair. 

“ Raise him good,” reiterated Ashly. 
“ Worth it, ain’t he?” 

“ Why, yes, he was always worth it,” 
admitted Roscoe. 

“ Wouldn’t write such a strong letter if 
he wasn’t,” grunted the other. 

“It’s queer,” Roscoe said. “ Some- 
thing’s got into him since yesterday noon. 
He acts like he was pretending to be rich.” 

“Well,” observed Ashly sagaciously, 


“sometimes it’s a first-rate thing to pre- 
tend you’re rich, provided it doesn’t cost 
you anything.” 


In obedience to their summons Maffit 
bustled in from the outer office. He lis- 
tened nonchalantly to Roscoe’s proposal 
—so nonchalantly, in fact, that Roscoe 
added five dollars a week to the substan- 
tial increase of salary which he already 
had in mind. George had a certain fond- 
ness for Mr. Ashly, and he wished to be 
appreciative. He affected to consider the 
offer. 

“ To-day’s Saturday,” 
“ Take till Monday, Maffit.” 

“ Thank you, sir,” answered the clerk. 
“Thank you, but really—the fact is—” 

‘““ Somebody to see Mr. Maffit!”’ bawled 
the office-boy. “ Out in the hall—wouldn’t 
come in.” 

Maffit glanced at his watch and smiled. 
Bella was early for their noon appoint- 
ment. He had asked her to meet him at 
the office and lunch with him at the famous 
restaurant with the marble portico. There, 
amid the most luxurious surroundings he 
could think of, he planned to tell her at 
last of his good fortune. He put on his 
Sunday hat and hurried into the hall. 

But he did not find Bella in the hall. 
He found Rosenbaum, the young lawyer— 


said Ashly. 
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Rosenbaum, white, agitated, looking as if 
he were under sentence to State’s prison. 

“ Anything wrong?” 

“ No,” quavered poor Rosenbaum. “I 
haven’t done anything wrong, Mr. Maffit. 
I hope you won’t make any trouble for 
me, Mr. Maffit. That’s why I came to see 
you. You know, that—that legacy—well, 
I guess I overdid it. The boss told me 
three days ago to hunt you up, Mr. Maffit, 
and this morning—only this morning— 
we heard from Frisco—and—”’ 

He stopped, moistening his shaky lips. 

‘““ And what?” said George remorselessly. 

“ And there isn’t any legacy, Mr. Maf- 
fit,” blurted Rosenbaum. “ Estate’s flat 
insolvent.” 

Maffit stared beyond the unhappy law- 
yer’s shoulder into the street. His oddly 
expressionless face heartened Rosenbaum 
a trifle. 

“T was like the parrot yesterday that 
talked too much, Mr. Maffit,” he ventured. 
“T hope—hope you won’t make trouble 
for me with the boss—Mr. Maffit.” 

George swept the youth aside impatient- 
ly, for he had seen Bella in the street. He 
walked out of the building, and she beamed 
prettily at him over the new scarf. 

“Tsn’t this jolly?” she cried. ‘“‘ Where 
are you going to take me? Do you re- 
member that dear little foreign place near 
the ferry? When we were engaged?” 

Seated at a familiar table in the French 
restaurant, Maffit began to see the sun- 
shine through the whirling fog in which 
Rosenbaum’s confession had enveloped 
him. What had happened in twenty-four 
hours? He had become prosperous, he 
had regained a wife. Bella and he were 
the same two people they had always been, 
and yet—suddenly he leaned forward. 

“That shady San Francisco uncle of 
mine has died, Bella. Died a worthless 
bankrupt.” 

“ Wouldn’t it be fun,” she exclaimed 
shamelessly, “to imagine he’d left you a 
legacy?” 

“ Better than fun,” amended Maffit. 
“ Besides, he did leave me a legacy—he 
and Rosenbaum.” 

“ Rosen—George, are you crazy?” 

“ No,” said he, clasping her hand across 
the table, “I’m just commencing to see 
straight. All you need to get things some- 
times is to feel as if you already had pos- 
session of ’em. How about a matinée this 
afternoon?” 
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SUMMER PLAYGROUNDS 
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OUNTAINS, seacoasts, lakes, 


forests, and brooks extend 
ww 





their tempting summer lure 
in that delightful corner of 
America designated on the 
t map as the New England 
States and New York. In this part of the 
playground of the nation, extending all the 
way from Eastport to Brooklyn, are to be 
found an infinite variety of healthful, in- 
vigorating pleasures for rich and poor, for 
those who have plenty of leisure, and for 
those whose vacation must be hurried and 
brief. 

For those who love the sea in its rougher 
aspects there is the coast of Maine, with 
its rugged cliffs and its interminable roar 
of breakers. Then there is the soothing 
beauty of the sand-dunes of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut and the calm repose of 
Long Island Sound and the surrounding 
country. 

There is the hill-country of the Old Bay 
State, nestling amid the Berkshires, with 
its rocky heights and smiling vales, its 
Lenox and its many lesser settlements of 
city folk a-summering all through a region 
of rest and content. 
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To mountain lovers what glories are 
there that cannot be found in the White 
Mountains, with their craggy grandeur; 
the wild Adirondacks and the milder Cats- 
kills, with their aspect of well-kept English 
landscape gardens? The sailorman, the 
devotee of the gentle Izaak Walton, the 
seeker of constant change of scenery from 
the seat of a motor-car—all can find their 
heart’s desire in this paratlise- of rest and 
outdoor enjoyment. 

Here, from all over the country, from as 
far west as San Francisco and as far south 
as St. Augustine, the great army of vaca- 
tionists is concentrating. They seek rest 
and change and the healing touch of sun 
and wind and sea. They will find all they 
seek; for nature has been lavish to the 
summer playground of the northern At- 
lantic. Nowhere under the sun does the 
beneficent earth offer a greater variety of 
scenery, a wider choice of recreation, more 
beautiful mountains, cooler depths of 
forest, clearer brooks, bluer seas, and 
smoother roads for motor or carriage than 
in the region along the Atlantic Ocean 
from the Canadian boundary to the lower 
end of Long Island. 
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COAST-LINE OF THE STATE OF MAINE. UNSURPASSABLE VARIETY OF RUGGED SCENERY IS A FEATURE 
OF THIS PART OF THE SUMMER PLAYGROUND. AMONG THE ATTRACTIONS OF MAINE ARE A SWARM 
OF ISLANDS, SOME FAR ENOUGH FROM THE MAINLAND TO GIVE THE VISITOR THE IMPRES- 
SION OF BEING OUT ON THE OCEAN. THE BEAUTY AND RESTFULNESS OF THE VIEW 
FROM THE DECK OF A STEAMER ARE ENHANCED BY THE LUXURIOUS GROWTH 
OF PINE, WHICH IN MANY CASES COMES DOWN TO THE WATER-LINE 
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THE ADIRONDACK REGION IS THE HAPPY GROUND WHICH MANY THOUSANDS OF NEW YORKERS AND 
MANY OTHER THOUSANDS FROM OUTSIDE OF NEW YORK SELECT YEAR AFTER YEAR AS THE PLACE 
OF PLACES FOR REST AND RECREATION. THROUGHOUT THE MOUNTAINS ARE CAMPS, MANY 
OF THEM EXPENSIVELY BUILT AND ELABORATELY EQUIPPED, WHERE FAMILIES PASS 
THE ENTIRE SUMMER. HERE MAY BE FOUND FISHING, HUNTING, AUTOMOBIL- 
ING, ROWING, AND FOREST TRAMPING TO THE HEART'S CONTENT 
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THE WHITE MOUNTAINS ARE THE PRIDE AS WELL AS A LARGE PART OF THE PROFIT OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
HERE, FROM THE VILLAGES NESTLING AMONG THE FOOT-HILLS TO THE HIGHER ELEVATIONS 
DOMINATED BY CRAWFORD NOTCH AND TOWERING MOUNT WASHINGTON, ARE A LARGE NUM- 

BER OF SUMMER COLONIES WHICH ATTRACT VISITORS FROM ALL OVER THE COUN- 

TRY. THE ROADS IN THIS SECTION APPEAL ESPECIALLY TO MOTORISTS, 

DRIVERS, AND LOVERS OF HORSEBACK RIDING 
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THE BEAUTIFUL HUDSON VALLEY, WITH ITS PLEASANT MEANS OF LAND AND WATER TRAVEL, IS A SUC- 
CESSFUL RIVAL TO THE VALLEY OF THE RHINE. AS A.DELIGHTFUL ROUTE TO A VARIETY 
OF SUMMERING PLACES IN THE CATSKILLS AND THE ADIRONDACKS, THE HUDSON 
RIVER IS NOT THE LEAST OF THE JOYS OF THE VACATION SEASON 
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Set me as a seal upon thine heart, as a 
seal upon thine arm; for love is strong as 
death. ‘ 

Many waters cannot quench love, neither 
can the floods drown it.—Song of Songs. 


PROLOGUE 


YiHIMMERING in the hot Au- 
gust sunshine, the glen lies 
clothed in the purple of 
heather as in a royal mantle. 
~ The airs are full of aromatic 
21 pungency, for down yonder 
in the ferny hollows the silver-gray brack- 
en has a scent of its own to mingle with 
the honey sweetness of the higher heather. 
And where the moor slopes abruptly to 
ward the dark frontier of the woodland, 
and the burn runs more lazily, the bog- 
myrtle grows thick and sends up wild, in- 
comparable incense to the sky. 

Upward the glen reaches toward jutting 
crags, and midway between crag and grove 
the ruins of a small chapel, open to the 
winds and the heavens, clings to the hill- 
side. It subsists, a monument of destruc- 
































tion as Covenanting zeal left in the days 
of the long struggle, roofless, windowless. 
A bush of gorse thrusts its spines between 
the shattered flags where once the altar 
stood; a rowan-tree flings its branches, red- 
clustered, through the archway that was a 
door. Sweet thyme and other delicate 
herbs have taken root between the wall 
stones within; and, without, the brambles 
clasp the buttresses with jealous embrace. 

Very blue, this day, is the sky that over- 
arches the four gaping walls. A _ boy, 
kneeling inside them, looks up and thinks 
that no church he has ever been in—not 
St. Giles, in Edinburgh, with its dark rich- 
ness, not St. Mungo, of Glasgow, with its 
golden gloom—has seemed to him so holy 
as this ruin. 

After the fashion of his kind, the boy is 
“ making believe.” Into the gorse-bush, 
with its candle-flame flowers, he has thrust 
a rudely made cross, and on the ground in 
front of it has laid his coat, carefully 
folded, and thereupon a long, white-peeled 
hazel wand and another, shorter. In shirt 
and kilt he kneels, sitting back on his 
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heels, the whins pricking his brown, bare 
legs. His arms are folded upon his breast 
—a dreamy, ugly, thin, wiry child. He is 
so deeply absorbed in his imaginings that 
running steps on the turf without and 
muffied laughter fail to distract his atten- 
tion. But a shout rouses him. 

Two laughing child faces look in upon 
him through the archway. 

“IT knew he’d be here!” says the girl. 
And: 

“ What kind of a fool game are you 
playing now, Jimmy, all by yourself?” 
asks the boy. 

They come in together, the girl and 
the boy. A handsome, audacious-looking 
youngster, this; tall for his twelve years. 
The tartan swings with grace about the 
lithe, sinewy limbs; the cap, with its little 
chieftain feather, is jauntily cocked on the 
close black curls. Between thick, black 
lashes blue eyes flash out of a sunburnt 
face with an almost fierce intelligence. 
The whole personality is already marked 
with the unconscious imperiousness of one 
by race born to rule and by nature formed 
to lead. 

His companion resembles him in the 
darkness of the hair that falls, a mane, 
over her shoulders, in the slender elasticity 
of figure, in the vivid loveliness of the 
small, tanned face—but her eyes are of a 
mysterious purple. The likeness is so 
striking that few would guess the kinship 
to be two generations removed. 

“ Jimmy,” she says, “ is always going off 
by himself to play. I call it very selfish.” 

The boy, squatting on his knees, turns 
a blushing, confused countenance. 

“T’m awfully sorry, lanny. You see, 
Morna, I couldn’t help it. I had to be by 
myself—for this.” 

The young Master of Stronaven hops 
over the stones into the chapel, closely fol- 
lowed by the girl. He squats down beside 
his brother and looks with curiosity from 
the folded coat to the figure whose hands 
are still piously crossed. 

“ What is it, this time?” 

“T’m Perceval, whom Arthur and his 
knighthood called ‘the Pure.’ ” 

“ Perceval?” echoes Morna. She sits, 
in her turn, on a big stone, and, chin in 
hand, gazes reflectively at the speaker. 
She has never heard of Sir Perceval—but 
the boys have been reading the “ Idylls of 
the King.” The little Master’s face lights 


up. 
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“ Have you seen the holy grail?” His 
voice is rather awed. He glances at the 
blue sky and then at the cross: it does not 
seem to him at all impossible that this 
place, so still and wonderful and scented in 
the sunshine, should hold a vision. 

“Oh, not yet, Ian!” answers the other 
in a reverent, shocked voice. “I’m not a 
knight yet, you see. I was going through 
my vigil. And there’s my armor ”—he 
points to the folded coat—“ and my lance, 
and my true blade,” looking at the wands. 

It does not, however, enter into Ian’s 
scheme to sit and look on. He leaps up 
and seizes one of the wands, brandishing 
it aloft. 

“If you’re Perceval, I’m Sir Galahad! 
I have seen the grail—I, Galahad. I am a 
knight already. See my white armor! — 
‘God make thee good as thou art beauti- 
ful ’"—said Arthur when he dubbed me 
knight!” He springs across the chapel 
and catches Morna by the hand. “ And 
you cut all your hair—‘ clean from your 


forehead; all that wealth of hair ’—to 
make me a sword-belt. And you say— 
‘My knight, my love, my light of 
heaven ’—” 


But the girl pushes him off vigorously. 

“T’m not going to cut my hair! I 
should be horrid!” 

“ Then I can’t be your knight and your 
love.” 

She hesitates. 

“You wouldn’t love me if my hair was 
cut off. You wouldn’t want to marry me; 
I should be a fright!” 

“Galahad can’t marry, you silly 
quoth the little Master with scornful in- 
dignation. . 

“ He couldn’t even love anybody, really,” 
puts in James dreamily. “He is conse- 
crated. And you’re a nun—a holy maid, 
with knees of adoration wearing the stones.’ 
You ought to kneel, Morna.” 

“I won’t—I won’t!” Her voice trem- 
bles on tears. “It’s a silly game, any- 
how! Don’t play at that, lanny darling, 
if you can’t love me!” 

“No!” cries Ian decisively. “I'll be 
Launcelot. He was a fighting one! And 
you shall be Guinevere—they loved each 
other, all right, anyhow, Jimmy.” 

He takes hold of a long strand of hair 
and pulls the girl remorselessly toward 
him that he may kiss her face. She 
struggles, flushing like a rose, half angry, 
half pleased. 


? 
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“ Guinevere was Arthur's queen,” says 
the small Perceval gravely, still sitting on 
his heels, “ and yours was a guilty love, 
you know.” 

“ Oh, shut up, Jimmy!” cries Launcelot. 
And Guinevere settles the matter by fling- 
ing her arms about her knight’s neck and 
exclaiming: . 

“ We'll play it’s not guilty 

“ Yes—I'll kill Arthur and marry you!” 
cries young Ian MaclIvor, as, brandishing 
again his brother’s wand, he makes a fierce 
pass, strikes his brother in the center of 
his little, thin chest and rolls him over. 
“ There—you’re Arthur, and you’re dead! 
Come, Morna—or that greedy Milly will 
have gobbled all the cakes.” 

As the younger brother rises, rubbing 
the dust from his little brown knees and 
protesting anxiously the while that 
Launcelot could not have killed Arthur— 
Launcelot, Knight of the Round Table, 
sworn in fealty!—the other two have al- 
ready dashed out into the sunshine and 
are skipping down the hill together. 

Hand in hand they go, the girl’s hair 
flying behind her, the boy leaping like a 
young deer. James looks after them wist- 
fully. Slower-spirited, infinitely less nim- 
ble of body, ever lost in some dream or 
other, he is accustomed thus to be left be- 
hind. He picks up his coat, casts a glance 
at the spot where*he had knelt in such 
mystic content; and then, whooping, sets 
off at a canter toward the pine grove where 
a gipsy tea is waiting. 

A squat, sturdy, kilted lad comes run- 
ning past him. 

“ Hech, Mr. James, you maun na stop 
me. I’m to bring mair cakes — Miss 
Milly would have the basket unpackit!” 

And little Duncan MacVurish, the Mas- 
ter’s foster-brother, pursues his steady trot 
downward. 

He will have a hot run of it through the 
wood and up the park to the castle, the 
towers of which can be seen in the distance 
rising sternly, almost like a menace, above 
the massy green, against the blue of this 
summer sky. 


»? 


Stronaven Castle—a place built for war 
and pride, held in pride and war through 
long centuries; nest of a proud, warlike 
race; scene, in bygone savage days, of 
many unlovely deeds of rapine, cruelty, 
and reprisal; witness, too, of heroism un- 
recorded in chronicles, of gallantries un- 
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numbered, of loyalties unrecognized and 
to the death! The ancient house, origi- 
nally a mere fighter’s stronghold, now en- 
larged, enriched, and beautified through 
the more prosperous ages, has remained in 
the hands of the race of its founder; and 
they that play in the sun-hot heather 
yonder are the last of its children. In their 
blood runs, unknown to them, a fierce 
strain of love and hate; in their innocent 
hearts lurk unsuspected ardors. Many 
strands of the complicated tissue of their 
fate have already been drawn across the 
loom—by tradition and inheritance. The 
weaving of the web, its color and design, 
lies still in their own unconscious hands. 


BOOK ONE 


And they that could speak for the castle 
made long moan. Ah! Ah! for the house 
and its lord! Ah! for the marriage, for the 
memories of love! —Eschylus. 


CHAPTER I 
BREAKING THE NEWS 


Tue Hon. and Rev. James Maclvor— 
commonly known among his parishioners 
as Father Mac—had just said mass and 
had begun his thanksgiving. He was 
kneeling, in his worn cassock, in the sanc- 
tuary of the small tin building which was 
all the mission afforded. The service had 
been attended by the usual sparse congre- 
gation—some old, groaning Irishwomen, 
the children of his catechism class, a few 
devout young men and women from the 
poorer shops, and his one convert, who 
was also sacristan and acolyte. This last, 
an elderly man, with an anxious, gray- 
bearded countenance, was heavily crossing 
and recrossing the space between the 
priest’s fixed gaze and the poor altar as, 
with painstaking reverence, he put by the 
sacred furniture. 

When the altar-cloth—moss-green braid- 
ed with yellow, a handsome bazaar article, 
the gift of a charitable nun—was spread to 
a nicety, Rab Brodie heavily genuflected 
and went down the little chapel out to his 
daily work. The man, a carpenter, was a 
good fellow, a countryman of his own, and 
James MaclIvor’s right hand; besides, being 
the first spiritual child born to him in this 
poor mission; but the priest drew a sigh of 
relief as the footsteps retreated. 

It was the hour of solitude for which 
he yearned every morning, the hour of 
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compensation for all the toil of a life of 
recurrent labor and disappointment, the 
hour of preparation for the new day’s 
effort. As the swing-door opened and fell 
back with a thud it let in for an instant, 
as upon the raising of a sluice, the outer 
uproar of the East End street, and then 
the desired inner silence surrounded him. 

After a few minutes, however, to his sur- 
prise, the turmoil of the outer world rushed 
in upon him again—the intermingling 
of raucous shouts, the clatter of hoofs, 
the endless grinding of wheels—and then 
the door was slammed to and precipitate 
footfalls came up the aisle. These steps 
were accompanied by a sound so unusual 
in his poverty-stricken chapel—the tap of 
high heels—that the priest rose from his 
knees and turned round. 

At sight of the advancing figure his pale 
face assumed a whimsical expression— 
amusement, annoyance, affection. It was 
the kind of expression that, if Lady Mar- 
tindale had been an observant person, she 
would frequently have noticed on the coun- 
tenances of those upon whom she made 
her unexpected onslaughts. Her brother 
hastily lifted his hand as a loud exclama- 
tion of greeting burst from her. 

“Oh, James, James!” 

She fell silent, the tale of ominous im- 
port, the flood of words which had been 
rising to her lips, checked in full tide. 

Her air of a child rebuked sat quaintly 
on a fine, dominanting personality. With 
eyes growing round, she pursed her lips 
and nodded solemnly as Father Maclvor 
whispered that they could not talk in the 
chapel, but that he would take her in- 
stantly over to his house. 

She looked about her as she meekly fol- 
lowed him. Awe, the liveliest curiosity, 
dismay not altogether unmixed with fear, 
were stamped upon her comely, rose-fresh 
visage. 

“Oh, James, oh, James!” she cried once 
more the instant the door fell behind them, 
and the thought uppermost was, as usual 
with her, the first to find vent: “ What a 
dreadful little place! Oh dear, I must 
say they might have put you at the new 
cathedral! What? Or at least in some 
pretty country parish, with a dear little 
old church—and a sweet little green 
churchyard and a village and all that. Oh, 
James! I’ve got the most dreadful news 
for you. What a horrid noise! Do they 
always shout like this? And why do they 
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stare at us like that? What, Jimsy dear? 
Yes, very well, I'll wait a bit till we get 
to your house. Oh dear!” 

The ejaculation was expressive of Lady 
Martindale’s surcharged feelings. It was 
promptly followed by another, in a higher- 
pitched tone of distress: 

“Oh dear, Jimsy, do you live here?” 

Her question was answered by the vio- 
lent opening of the door belonging to the 
miserable one-storied house before which 
the priest, silent under his sister’s torrent 
of speech, now halted. A slatternly woman 
with disheveled gray hair under an antique 
widow’s bonnet appeared on the threshold. 

“And indeed, your reverence—” She 
broke off, one astounded eye—for the other 
was withered in its socket—fixed upon the 
fine lady, her master’s companion. 

“ Yes, I know I’m late, Mary,” said the 
priest gently. “ But Brodie was kept—” 

“ And indeed that same Brodie—” The 
housekeeper’s comment dropped into 
space; the single eye was still appraising 
with something akin to indignation. 

“ My sister,” said Father Mac in the 
same voice of extreme kindness. “I dare 
say she’d like a cup of tea with me. 
Would you, Milly?” 

“A cup of tea?” Lady Martindale’s 
loud, possessive tones rang through the 
narrow passage and seemed to echo then 
through the forlorn house as if, small as it 
was, it was very empty. “Tea, Jimsy! 
But I am starving! I have not had my 
breakfast. I suppose you can give me 
breakfast. What?” 

“ The kettle’s been boiling on me,” said 
the housekeeper doubtfully. “ But, be- 
dad, there’s no bacon beyond the bit I’ve 
just cooked for yourself, father!” 

“Oh, that will do, that will do!” So 
saying, James Maclvor hastily drew his 
sister through a small door on the right of 
the passage, then called after his servant 
as she retreated, grumbling and shaking 
her head, toward the kitchen, whence evi- 
dence of the rasher in question was merci- 
lessly issuing: “ Bring the pot of marma- 
lade, and run at once and get a fresh loaf 
and a quarter-pound of butter.” 

“Ts it your Friday marmalade?” The 
door was closed upon her remonstrance. 

“Well, Milly, and what’s happened 
now?” 

Father Maclvor had not anticipated, in 
spite of such portentous announcements, 
any very appalling communication. All 
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who knew Millicent Martindale knew her 
as the most erratic and irresponsible of 
beings. In her extraordinary physical ex- 
uberance she was unable to realize that, to 
the more sensitive organization of others, 
her tendency to surprise visits, at extreme- 
ly early hours, was apt to be trying. And 
while it never dawned upon her that the 
houses of others should not be willingly 
opened to her whenever she chose to pene- 
trate, neither did it seem to strike her that 
there were any enclosures of thought, of 
feeling, which any one could wish to keep 
inaccessible to her. Morally and physic- 
ally she plunged into privacies with a firm 
tread. 

But such was her warm heart, her 
equable temper, her guileless unconscious- 
ness of offense, that it could safely be said 
she had not an enemy in the world. People 
spoke of her with laughter, never with un- 
kindness. 

Her brother’s eyes were full of affection 
as he turned upon her; but the smile died 
on his lips as she answered his cheerful 
question with a loud wail: 

“Oh, Jimsy, Jimsy—poor Ian!” 

The man’s face had looked white and 
tired enough already; at these words it 
grew blanched and drawn, like that of one 
struck with sudden illness. If there was a 
being on earth to whom James’s heart- 
strings were tied it was his brother Ian up 
in the old place in the gray north. 

‘“‘ Tan—” he faltered. “ Ili?” 

“ Oh, worse, worse—” she groaned. 

Then, as, groping with thin hands for 
the support of the table, he fell into his 
chair, she cried almost angrily: 

“Oh, no, no—not that! How silly! 
How could you think of such horrible 
things! Not dead —not even ill. Good 
gracious, don’t look like that! Oh, you’ve 
had no breakfast. What? Not even a 
cup of tea? How silly of you! What do 
you say? What—good gracious, Jimsy, let 
me call that creature with the eye.” 

“No, no,” said James Maclvor in his 
turn. A faint flush succeeded the pallor 
which had alarmed Lady Martindale. 
‘ Don’t keep me on tenterhooks any more, 
Milly. Tell me what is wrong with Ian. 
Tell me this minute!” 

The note of authority quelled her erratic 
impulsiveness. It was part of her childish 
quality that she was singularly amenable 
to authority. 

“Td have liked to prepare you,” she 
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said meekly. And blind to the smile that 
he could not repress, she proceeded in the 
same subdued manner: “It’s Morna— 
she’s gone! Left him! Belted! What 
did you say?” 

“Oh, nonsense, I don’t believe it!” he 
exclaimed, and drew a long breath of relief. 

His sister’s impetuosity broke forth 
again in a shriek: 

“ But it’s true, I tell you! She’s bolted 
with Bonci—that Pietro Bonci, the crea- 
ture, what’s his name, who was painting 
her portrait!” 

“Oh, Paolo Concini, you mean!” The 
father smiled again. Now he must have 
his cup of tea. He got up. “Mary is 
late,” he said. “Oh, I remember, I sent 
her out, poor thing! If you'll excuse me, 
Milly, I’ll just go as far as the kitchen.” 

She expostulated, almost with tears: 

“You’re mad, James! You're mad! I 
tell you Morna’s—” 

“ Morna?—oh, nonsense.” He turned 
at the door. “ Sit down again, and take off 
those furs— such furs to be wearing in 
such a place as St. Michael’s; I wonder 
you weren’t hooted at!” The whimsical 
smile lifted one corner of his thin lips. 
“Your fine hat is crooked, too.” His 
smile broadened; he disappeared into the 
narrow, dark passage; when had he ever 
known Milly with her hat straight? 


CHAPTER II 
WISDOM OUT OF INCOMPETENCE 


Lapy MARTINDALE sent a protesting 
“ Oh, James, how silly!” after the retreat- 
ing figure. The tears of vexation over- 
flowed her eyes. She was of the type, the 
good, fighting, vital type, in whom the sor- 
rows of life evoke anger. With her, some 
one had ever to be blamed when things 
went wrong. 

And now much was wrong. Everybody 
was tiresome in the extreme. Ugh! What 
a room, what a place, what a street! 
She’d no idea there was anything in Eng- 
land like this. There oughtn’t to be. 
Heaven knew, people were taxed enough! 

Now some one was crying fried fish 
under the window! The creature was 
looking in at her. Did James buy fried 
fish out of a barrow, she wondered, and 
shuddered. 

“Oh, James!” 

The priest stood in the narrow doorway, 
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tall and lean and smiling. He had a 
brown-ware teapot in one hand and a plate 
crowned with a new loaf in the other. His 
smile, however, was a little rueful. 

“T am afraid the bacon is all burned 


away. It is my fault for not seeing to it 
while Mary was out. But I found a box 
of sardines. Come in, Mary.” 


He stepped back to let his housekeeper 
pass him, and she sidled to the table, 
maneuvering her battered tin tray in the 
exiguous spaces and balancing it precari- 
ously while dumping its contents noisily 
one after the other; her eye meanwhile 
seeking and averting itself from the figure 
of the fine lady with a movement so swift 
and restless that it was almost a jerk. 

“ Thank you,” said her master. 

“T wonder,” cried the visitor, her irri- 
tation exploding as the door closed upon 
the servant, “why you kotow like that 
to that creature without the eye! She 
isn’t even clean!” 

“ Poor Mary—” said Father Mac ab- 
sently. 

His gaze was fixed upon the letter up- 
permost of the little pile that the Irish- 
woman had left on his plate. It bore the 
mark of a large, black thumb, but that 
was not what attracted his attention—he 
had recognized the writing of his brother 
Ian. 

“Why you should think I have come 
all this way with a cock-and-bull story, I 
can’t imagine, considering it was Edith 
who wrote to tell me—Edith Inglis. She’s 
not likely to have invented the story, is 
she? She’s a Roman, like yourself, too. 
You’ve always thought the light shone out 
of her. I am sure we all thought it was 
she who turned you Oh dear, James, 
you’re not listening!” cried Lady Martin- 
dale, interrupting herself in the middle of 
an involved sentence. “I tell you, I— 
What is it? What?” 

He took up the letter he had been 
staring at, and, trying to speak cheerfully 
against some sudden inward conviction of 
misfortune, some indefinable misery that 
seemed to emanate from the closed en- 
velope: 

“Why, Milly,” he said, “this is from 
Ian himself—a better authority even than 
Edith Inglis.” 

“ Oh!” exclaimed Lady Martindale. 

The color rushed into her pink-and- 
white face; she remained staring with 
round eyes and round mouth. She wanted 
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to run away from that letter. She was 
afraid. It was almost as bad as meeting 
Ian himself. That to Ian, of all people, 
such an abominable thing should have 
happened! 

Then her mood took another twist. 
James was a long time standing with his 
back to her at the window—she wondered 
what Ian had said, as if she had been likely 
to make a mistake! 

“ Well?” she exclaimed, and there was 
almost a note of triumph in her voice. 

The man turned, came in silence to the 
table, and sat down. He looked at her un- 
seeingly; his eyes seemed to have sunk in 
their orbit, the light in them was ex- 
tinguished. 

“May I see?” Lady Martindale 
stretched out her plump, jeweled hand. 

“TI think not.” Her brother spoke 
heavily and, putting his elbow on the 
table, leaned his head upon his hand, as 
if the shock had almost stopped the power 
of thought. 

“ Ah — well—” She drew her chair 
scrapingly toward the table. “ There isn’t 
any use in my making myself ill.” She 
took up the teapot and helped herself. 
“ And you, too, James—my poor boy, this 
milk is half water! Do you think the 
creature with the eye is honest? Or is it 
the milkman? James, you must have a 
cup, too. You look positively gray. Oh 
dear, there is that fried fish bawling 
again! Good gracious! how any one can 
live in such a place as this, much less pray! 
It would be my idea of hell. Drink your 
tea, James.” 

The priest raised his head. 

“ Didn’t I tell you it was true!” cried 
his sister again, answering that stricken 
look. “ Of course it’s an awful shock, an 
awful shock. But there’s no good in ma- 
king oneself ill because Morna—my good- 
ness, Morna— These are quite good sar- 
dines—I must say I do like fresh bread. 
This is quite good bread.” 


James Maclvor was never one to whom 
speech came easy. An intense, shrinking 
reserve was his dominant characteristic. 
He had not felt able to give, even to the 
eyes of a sister, kindly and well-meaning 
as he knew her to be, the lines in which 
his best-beloved here below, the head of his 
race, and his nearest in blood, announced 
the tragedy of a dishonored name and a 
shattered home. He would have yielded 
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his own existence to cover up the ugly 
thing that had come into their lives. To 
discuss it now, however, to hear Milly’s 
crude comment, he could not avoid. 

“Tt is true,” he said slowly. Then, to 
put off the evil moment, drank the tea she 
had poured out for him, rose, and cut a 
slice of bread. He had thrust the letter 
between the buttons of his cassock. He 
knew it was not safe to leave letters within 
the reach of that guilelessly indiscreet 
hand. 

“ Does he ask you to go to him, Jimmy?” 

“ No—no,” repeated Father Maclvor. 
“ He says, on the contrary, he had rather 
neither of us went.” 

“Oh, but you'll have to go!” dismayed, 
cried Lady Martindale with her mouth full. 
“Why, isn’t that what I’ve come for— 
to make you go to him at once? You're 
the person. What? And Edith Inglis 
says so. She says I’m to break it to you 
—she’d have wired herself, only she didn’t 
like to—too great a shock! But she says 
you must go. Why, it isn’t safe. He 
might blow his brains out. Oh, my good- 
ness, James, we’re all rather queer in our 
family, you know! What with poor papa 
and Ian’s tempers and everything! I’ve 
looked out your train, the two forty. You 


can catch it quite comfortably.” 

The priest sat staring absently at the 
untasted slice of bread upon his plate. 
Once or twice he lifted his thin, half-fold- 
ed hand and struck the table softly. He 
was lost in thought. 

“]T don’t think I can get away to-day,” 


he said at last. “ Certainly not so early.” 

Lady Martindale, who had fished the 
last sardine out of the tin and begun skin- 
ning it, looked up with sudden anger. 

“Well, I never could have believed 
you’d have been so heartless: I always 
thought you cared a lot for Ian. Of 
course, I know you can never maffy and 
have children and that, but I should have 
thought it would be your duty to try and 
prevent your only brother from commit- 
ting suicide.” 

“ He won’t do that!” 

“What?” Lady Martindale’s favorite 
interjection, which she contrived to make 
expressive of all her different moods, was 
now drawn out in astonishment and dis- 
approval. ‘Now how can you possibly 
tell? Edith Inglis says—” 

“Tan has no thought of suicide,” cut in 
her brother decisively. “ He is—” but the 


priest arrested himself. He would not give 
to any one, least of all to his talkative 
sister, his grounds for this assertion. Per- 
haps no one need ever know, except him- 
self and Ian, what it was that the husband 
in his first wrath was planning. 

“ Well—I think that any one with a 
grain of feeling or common humanity 
would try to prevent Ian going on like a 
maniac. And even if he doesn’t shoot 
himself, he ought to be stopped shooting 
the ‘animals and breaking the furniture. I 
am sure Theophilus would have bought 
that horse of Morna’s for me. Such a nice 
beast, quite up to my weight, too—” 

Here. her mind flew off at a tangent. 

_“ James,” she exclaimed with a sharp- 
ness of attack that was like the unexpect- 
ed pointing of a pistol, “ of co-rse all this 
is ridiculous nonsense! Quite absurd, 
quite absurd! How can Ian and Morna 
live away from each other? It’s just an 
infatuation. What? We must hush it up. 
James, we’ve got to bring them together 
again. Some one must go after Morna, 
and Ian must just forgive her. It’s only 
an Italian, after all, whom nobody knows. 
Good gracious—and nowadays! Women 
are always forgiving their husbands things. 
I’m sure if I were to be hard on Theophi- 
lus—” She brought herself up short, a 
flood of color dyeing her face. 

Her brother raised his eyes. The inner 
light had come back to them. Good, 
honest Milly! To think that from these 
irresponsible lips the voice of God should 
have first reached him! All had been 
black about him since the news of this 
calamity had overtaken him; there had 
not been a ray of light for guidance or 
consolation. But now—of course, there 
was the road, the divine road—forgiveness! 

“ Have you got Mrs. Inglis’s letter with 
you? Will you give it me? Is there any 
clue as to where they—” he corrected him- 
self, “ as to where Morna has gone?” 

“Morna and that Pietro creature?” she 
blurted out ruthlessly. “ Oh, to Italy, I 
suppose! Sure to have gone to Italy. 
He’s an Italian. Anyhow, that’s where 
lovers always go. What?” Her brother’s 
eyes were fixed upon her so sternly that 
she crimsoned and pouted like a sulky 
child. “ Well, dear James, since she’s 
gone with him, you know—” her voice 
trailed off indistinguishably. 

James Maclvor sat still, fixing her with 
those luminous eyes which alone redeemed 
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his angular, worn face from utter plain- 
ness. The sternness in them gradually 
merged into far-away contemplation. 

This sister of his—handsome, sumptu- 
ous, erratic, frivolous, undisciplined— 
how many a time he had revolved anxious 
thoughts about her! Yet there she sat, 
happy wife and mother; passing, apparent- 
ly, unscathed through the whirl of dissi- 
pation in the fastest society in the world; 
with no specially strong feeling to keep 
her straight, no innate fastidiousness, ‘cer- 
tainly no guiding sense of religion. Some- 
thing had protected, something upheld 
her. His outlook was sufficiently of the 
things spiritual to say to himself: the grace 
of God! 

But he knew the force of the earthly 
motives well enough to add: with all her 
follies, Milly is too shrewd, too fond of 
her own comfort. And there she sat, in 
honor, without a cloud in the clear blue 
of her eyes or a shadow on that dormant 
soul, while Morna—Morna! Once again 


a sensation of utter disbelief raised a bar- 
rier against the mounting wave of shame 
and sorrow. 

“IT don’t believe it—” he said out loud. 
The sternness flashed back into his glance. 
“Oh, she’s left him, I don’t doubt. 


But 
in that way? Morna? Never until I have 
proof. What has Ian done?” 

“ James, you are silly! Of course, I 
know, dear boy, it does seem odd. But 
there it is. Everybody knows she’s gone 
off with that painter. There, read Edith’s 
letter! I'll leave it with you.” She drew 
the bulging envelope from her embroidered 
bag and flung it to him. “ There’s sheets 
and sheets. You'll go up to Ian, won’t 
you? I must go home. Theophilus is al- 
ways so annoyed if I’m out for breakfast. 
Is that clock right? Oh dear, he will be 
quite foaming!” 

Here Lady Martindale made an effort 
to concentrate her wandering thoughts 
upon some practical conclusion. 

“You will go, dear boy, won’t you?” 
she went on. “ Couldn’t you get some of 
your priest friends in Italy to look up that 
Conci man? What? Really, James, you 
might do something to help! Especially 
as you people don’t have divorce. What? 
What?” 

The second “ what” rang with a cer- 
tain anxious insistence, due perhaps to the 
frown with which the other had greeted 
this last excursion of his sister’s wander- 
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ing mind. She rose in a hurry, gathered 
her sables about her, shook the crumbs 
from the folds of her tailor-made coat. 

“Well, I must go. Will you ask the 
creature with the queer eyes—what do 
you.say? No, of course, how silly! I 
mean with the eye—without the eye 
rather. Why will you have such a horrid 
woman, dear! Irish, too! And dirty. 
You needn’t be dirty, need you? Oh, of 
course I didn’t mean that, though I must 
say I don’t pity you if you have such a 
good breakfast every morning. I wish 
they’d give me bread like that. Hot from 
the oven. So crusty! And your tea! I 
don’t know when I’ve tasted such tea. Do 
you get it here, in this awful place, I mean 
St. Michael’s? What?” 

Again the interrogation hovered upon 
discomfort. Ruthlessly, as Lady Martin- 
dale plunged along her own way, she had 
an occasional sharpness of intuition. Thus 
she would often answer in her own dis- 
course the objection forming itself in her 
listener’s mind. Now she felt that her 
words had once again evoked pain, and 
she could not imagine why. She stared 
with wide blue eye. 

“Morna sends me the tea.” 

Father Maclvor spoke slowly, with eyes 
cast down. 

“Qh dear!” said Lady Martindale 
loudly and dismally. “ Well, James, are 
you going to ask that woman to whistle 
for a taxi?” 

Sad at heart as he was, the smile came 
back to the priest’s lips. 

“A taxi, Millicent! Do you think we 
have use for such things as taxis here?” 

Her bright face clouded. 

“No taxis!” Her tone was quite as 
tragic as it had been when prognosticating 
her brother’s suicide. “ How silly! Why 
didn’t the man tell me? I’d have kept 
him?"“#low am I to get home? Oh dear, 
what a silly place! You can’t expect me 
to go home in a dray!” 

The sarcasm was elicited by the rum- 
bling past of a brewer’s cart, which shook 
the whole little street like an earthquake, 
obscured the window, and filled the air 
with ‘such thunderous sounds that Lady 
Martindale had to raise her voice to a 
shriek. 

“You'll have to go home by train,” 
said the priest, when, with the clatter of 
great hoofs on the cobbles, the dray drew 
into silence before the public house at the 
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street corner. He surveyed her doubtfully. 
“We'll have to walk to the station. You 
must not mind if people make personal re- 
marks as we go along. We are not ac- 
customed to fine ladies in these parts. Do 
you never wear a veil, Milly?” he added. 

Her luxuriant hair, never tidy at the 
best of times, and of the color of spun 
gold, broke out in a sparkling nimbus 
against the shade of the feathered hat at 
its rakish angle. Her cheeks were incarna- 
dined with vivid color. He knew that this 
glory of vitality was her own heritage and 
not an effect of artifice. But the neigh- 
borhood of St. Michael’s is neither prone 
to charity in judgment nor to reserve in 
passing it. 

“Oh dear,” said the visitor for the 
third time. ‘“ You have a nice lot here, I 
must say! You don’t seem to have taught 
them much yet—what, James?” Then 
her eyes snapped, as they always did when 
one of her elementary jokes was in process. 
“You don’t want me to borrow one of 
Lucy’s bonnets. Not Lucy? Oh, Mary, 
then — you know what I mean. Well, 
come, James.” 


CHAPTER III 


ON A GRIEVOUS JOURNEY 


James MAclIvor’s first act upon reenter- 
ing the little room, more than usually de- 
pressing in a shaft of mellow September 
sunshine, was to pull out the letters from 


his breast-pocket. He stood by the win- 
dow reading them. 

It seemed to him that he already knew 
by heart those few short lines in which 
the Master of Stronaven laid bare his deso- 
lation and his rage. But he was driven 
to con them again in that futile endeavor 
—which every recipient of bad news 
knows—to wrest from the paper some fur- 
ther detail, some spark of hope, some ex- 
planation at least of the amazing calamity. 
But the words would yield nothing be- 
yond the horrible fact. And the mystery 
only thickened about him. 


Dear JAMES: 

Morna left me yesterday with the damned 
Italian. In case I should misunderstand the pro- 
ceeding, she wrote a letter which makes it all 
more than clear. Don’t let MiHicent rush up 
here. I don’t want any one. I have plenty on 
hand if I am to get the divorce through this 
session, which I mean to do. Morna assures me 
that she will afford me every facility, 
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You won’t like this, I know, old man. There 
isn’t the least use in your writing to tell me so. 
But, if I shock your new-found principles, may 
it be a slight consolation for you to know that 
at least on one point we are agreed. I now be- 
lieve in hell. 

IAN. 


Yours, 

Father MaclIvor’s face contracted, as if 
the pain he was enduring was actually 
physical. “I now believe in hell,” he re- 
peated the phrase half aloud. It was in- 
deed as a cry from the deep, where all love 
is turned to hate, all activity to destruc- 
tion, that the message struck upon his soul. 

He put his hand to his forehead, and 
then pressed it down over his eyes in the 
effort to realize what was to him still an 
impossibility. Morna! Proud, tender, 
fastidious, purely passionate in her one 
deep love for Ian. And this! This crea- 
ture flying from her husband’s home in 
dishonor, leaving dishonor behind. The 
two beings could not be reconciled. 

He roused himself to take up the other 
letter. Perhaps some elucidation of the 
problem might here be found. But though 
it ran to wordy length, was filled with in- 
terjections of horror, astonishment, sym- 
pathy, it conveyed no fresh news. With- 
out Ian’s letter he might have refused it 
credence; but now all that it could do, in 
its corroboration, was to confirm the fact. 
Ian was not mad. 


Morna was the very last woman in the whole 
world that I should have dreamed of as capable 
of this. I should not have believed it if any 
one had told me. I cannot say what I feel, how 
I feel for you all! ° Please break it to poor 
James. I cannot wire such awful tidings. I 
think some one ought to come to Ian. We hear 
very strange stories here. 


Then over the page the words seemed 
to leap out at the reader: 


Old Kirstie thought he was going out of his 
mind. It seems he hadn’t the least suspicion. 
Poor, poor fellow! Robert went over at once, 
but Ian wouldn’t see him, and poor Robert came 
back in great distress. He was so fond of Morna! 
Dearest Millicent, I assure you it has made me 
quite ill. James must come—and at once. 


The reader’s hand dropped by his side, 
unconsciously crushing the letter. He 
could see the worthy Inglis couple in his 
mind’s eye—kindly, every-day people, liv- 
ing their orderly lives within the groove 
of convention as far as material things 
were concerned; and in the spiritual— 
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pious, disciplined, unimaginative Catholics 
of the old school, averse to any display of 
emotion, any exaggeration; yet funda- 
mentally good. It was in their little pri- 
vate chapel that he had had the first gleam 
of the wonder, the mysticism hidden in 
their faith, which had drawn him, almost 
violently, out of the natural course of his 
life. 

He slowly folded the letters and replaced 
them in his pocket and sat down at his 
writing-table to reflect upon his course of 
action. Apart even from the urgency of 
arrangements for the coming journey, 
there were a thousand pressing claims 
upon his time and energies, yet he knew 
that if he did not give himself this half- 
hour’s leisure for ordered thought he 
would rue it in the end of the day as much 
as any leader rushing to the attack with- 
out careful plan. 

The room in which he sat bore evidence 
to the character of the man who dwelt 
therein. Its whitewashed walls, its oilcloth- 
covered floor, its three straw-bottomed 
chairs and two deal tables spoke of that 
poverty to which he had voluntarily dedi- 
cated himself; a poverty not imposed by 


any vow, but forced upon him, as it were, 
by the presence of the hopeless, hideous 
poverty around him. 

Over his mantel-shelf an exquisite fac- 
simile of the Brera head of Christ looked 
down on the sordid place in divinely serene 


sadness. It was his brother’s wife who 
had sent it to him, from Venice—years 
ago, in the first days of his priesthood. 

On the other side of the window, with 
its coarse, grimy lace curtain, hung a 
water-color sketch of Stronaven, the nest 
of his race, up in the farthermost north, 
the home of his childhood —a _ typical 
Highland castle, all in height, amid the 
birch, the ash, the oak, and the larch. It 
was an impressionist sketch, and the wood- 
ed slopes were but indicated in shadow, 
the bold swing of the keep rising almost 
like a threat against a sky that held storm 
in its yellow glare. 

But James Maclvor, it is scarce exag- 
geration to say, knew every clump of trees 
that clothed the lands of his sires. He 
knew where in spring-time the birch shim- 
mered, delicately green in ethereal silver- 
stemmed company; and how they flamed, 
living fire, in the autumn. He knew 
where the larch hung its tassels, incense- 
fragrant; where the oak spread the 
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strength of its twisted boughs, where the 
rowan clustered. 

Many an evening in the recent welter- 
ing August days, with the evil reek of the 
street in his nostrils and the ceaseless, un- 
lovely turmoil of its sordid existence in his 
ears, he would dream himself back, a boy, 
in some bracken-filled hollow of the glen, 
the warm air fanning his face, a pure joy 
to inhale, for the bog-myrtle was on its 
wing, and the pine sap. 

An antique carved ivory crucifix, mount- 
ed on silver-clamped ebony over a base of 
massive silver curiously wrought and set 
with gems, stood on the plain deal table, in 
odd contrast with its mean accessories— 
the double sheet of blotting-paper, the 
penny ink-bottle in a saucer, the unlighted 
paraffin lamp and its woolly mat. The 
crucifix was the gift of the Master of 
Stronaven, and had been chosen with the 
mingling of subtle eclecticism and sumptu- 
ousness characteristic of the man. 

It was very dear to its possessor, coming 
from that brother in whom all his earthly 
affections were centered. It presided, dim, 
splendid, terrible, over his squalid room, 
holding day by day an ever deeper mean- 
ing for him. Any sixpenny mission cruci- 
fix would, of course, have been as sacred 
and sweet a symbol, but this relic of an 
age of faith typified in these surroundings 
all that his vocation meant to him. In the 
midst of poverty, through the relentless 
companionship of ugliness and privation, 
the gleam of secret jewels; memories of all 
that art has conceived most beautiful, all 
that wealth has lavished on cathedral, 
minster, shrine, and sanctuary; the whole 
beauty of the world, enfolding and cul- 
minating in the pale figure with the out- 
stretched arms. His crucifix epitomized to 
the lonely mission priest the ancient faith 
and his own soul’s life in it. 

Now, with his elbow on the table, his 
chin propped on the lean hand, and his 
eyes unconsciously fixed on that piteous 
and pitiful image, he was passing in re- 
view the claims of the coming day—those 
which he could in conscience avoid, and 
those which pressed more urgently even 
than a brother’s necessity. There was the 
dying woman in Peter’s Alley, and the 
hospital where the young fellow, who had 
been raving in the Gaelic these four days, 
might have recovered consciousness; poor 
lad, he had been brought in from the 
docks with a scapular round his neck; 
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drifted down to die in this hurly-burly of 
London from some far-away lovely glen on 
the Highland coast, some spot so lost and 
aloof that the Covenanting waves had 
never even reached him! 

After the hospital, James Maclvor told 
himself it was his duty to ascertain the 
truth about that fight which, according to 
Brodie’s morning information, had taken 
place last night between Paradise Row 
and Jubilee Rents, where his Irish swarmed 
like flies. And Brodie must be visited, 
and a substitute found for the night class. 
And old Andy MacEvoy — Father Mac 
sighed—Andy had broken out again, only 
three weeks since he had last taken the 
pledge! The man in him was sick at heart 
as he finished jotting his notes and rose at 
last. 

He had been a mission priest now some 
six years, and he could look back upon his 
first ardent hopefulness with feelings akin 
to wonder. To seek and rescue the lost 
sheep; to carry it, bruised and torn, upon 
loving shoulders back to the fold; that is 
the joy of the apostolic life. But its re- 
current agony is the seeming futility of 
the rescue. To-day, to this perpetual 


pressure upon all his faculties, was added 


the unexpected intimate calamity. 

A slight sensation of giddiness as he got 
up reminded him that he had as yet eaten 
nothing. He glanced with repulsion at the 
table, but sternly drew his chair to it; he 
had a heavy day before him. Then his 
whimsical smile flickered. “I don’t pity 
you if you’ve got such a good breakfast 
every day!” That was what Milly had 
said. The loaf was “ skinned,” the sardine 
tin empty. He tilted the marmalade jar 
and smiled again. But there was a little 
butter left. St. Michael’s is not famous 
for dairy produce—enough of it for a slice 
or two of that neglected crumb, and the 
tea, if cold, would be strong. 


After his tale of bewildering activities, 
with the never unremitting drag and weight 
of his heart, James Maclvor knew that it 
would be wiser during the night journey to 
try to sleep in preparation for that mor- 
row which loomed before him with ever 
deepening dread and significance. But he 
found any relaxation of thought im- 
possible. 

There were but two other occupants 
in the third-class carriage, and they were, 
fortunately, more disposed to slumber than 
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to conversation. The traveler found him- 
self as completely alone with his thoughts 
as in his poor room that morning; more 
alone, indeed, for all the claims of the 
day’s work which had clamored at him 
had been answered. And the long night 
stretched before him in which to harken 
to these voices from the past and these 
unanswerable questionings for the future 
now besetting his soul. Above all, it was 
ever the cry of wonder that rose the 
loudest to sink in a wail. of incommensu- 
rable sadness. Morna—Morna! That it 
should be Morna! O star of the morn- 
ing, how art thou fallen! 

Morna! Her very name had always 
breathed to him poetry and romance. It 
spoke of the mountain glen; of the free 
winds that blew there, scented with the 
heather; of translucent tarns, deep, deep 
and pure to their depths, open to the skies, 
mirroring no shadows but the grand dark- 
nesses of the clouds, the noble march of 
the stars, the glories of sunset or sunrise. 

Morna! It was the very soul of his 
own dear hills that was incarnate in that 
name and in her! Remote, yet gracious; 
wild, yet tender. Untamed, fearless, in- 
nocent. Oh, above all, innocent! James 
Maclvor groaned and covered the sound 
(as one of his fellow travelers glinted sur- 
prise at him through a sleepy eye) by a 
dry little cough. 

As the rushing train throbbed forward 
into the night vivid pictures of the past 
painted themselves before him; and _al- 
ways Morna was the central figure. She 
was of their own blood. She was associ- 
ated with every recollection almost as far 
back as he could remember. Coming in 
age between Ian and himself, she had been 
nursery tyrant first, and then playmate, 
confidante; leader of mischief and warm 
confederate, the sharer in pranks and pun- 
ishments; sharer in joys and sorrows, 
wraths and follies, all their happy holidays 
at Stronaven—long, golden summer days 
—keen, brief, snow-bound winter ones. 

The fleeting pictures succeeded each 
other—Morna, at four years, sitting on 
the floor of that turret nursery and drum- 
ming on the boards with little, red-shod 
heels; her starched, white embroidery 
frock outspread stiffly, the beads of her 
coral necklace hopping about her as, in 
sheer defiance of punishment, she had 
broken the string. Morna, a small, flying 
figure, skipping up the moor side, a cloud 
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of dark hair floating about her, her violet 
eyes afire with the joy of life, singing like 
a June lark. He could almost hear— 
through the thundering rhythm of rail- 
speed rising and falling with such perfect 
monotony that it left the mind unham- 
pered—the sweet, childish pipe in its ac- 
cents of innocent ecstasy. 

Morna, sobbing in a black frock, lament- 
ing the only mother she had ever known— 
his own mother—on the miserable day of 
mourning at Sfronaven. Morna, older 
now, sitting on the crag, her hands clasped 
round her knees, staring out across the 
glen into the distant horizon with a gaze 
that seemed to see even beyond again— 
and Ian, lying at her feet, his chin on his 
hand, staring up at her. 

That scene, all in the rosy sunset, was 
one that had been deeply stamped on the 
younger brother’s mind, for it was there 
for the first time that a double knowledge 
bit into his heart; he loved Morna, and 
she would never be for him! He could 
not be jealous of his brother. He had al- 
ways acknowledged Ian’s right to be first 
and to have the best. But, until the hour 


came when a higher and more wonderful 
passion took possession of his soul—over- 


whelming, absorbing—he had suffered 
dumbly all the young lover can suffer as 
the love-story of his rival unfolds itself in 
success before his eyes. 

As boys neither he nor Ian could ever 
have imagined their lives without Morna. 
The time came when manhood asserted its 
exclusive demand. 

Once again amazement began to sub- 
merge every other sensation in the mind 
of the dreamy traveler. Had there ever 
been such a love-story as that of Ian and 
Morna? And to end in this inexplicable 
sordidness! It had been like some won- 
derful lily-flower born unconsciously in the 
depths of their being, grown with their 
growth, thriving unharmed through unex- 
pected storms and early blighting frosts, 
to expand at last in perfect beauty; fra- 
grant, stainless, dazzling! So he had al- 
ways thought, he who had cherished his 
own devotion so many years in secret, with 
whom it had been Morna or nobody— 
until the moment came when it had been 
God alone. 

Despite enforced partings and his al- 
ready crazy father’s determined opposi- 
tion, Ian had been faithful to Morna, as 
Morna to Ian. And, since then, their four- 
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teen years of married life had always 
seemed to James to embody a more com- 
plete natural happiness than he had ever 
conceived possible. Save for the agonized 
separation, when the Master of Stronaven 
had led the corps that he had raised on 
his own estates to the defense of his coun- 
try’s honor in South Africa, there had not 
appeared a cloud upon their union. 

True, they were childless and impov- 
erished, but the deep inner content re 
mained untouched. Indeed, the complete 
harmony of their joint existence seemed 
deepened and strengthened by trouble 
faced together, and by a sorrow which 
each sought to lighten for the other, in 
which each deemed the other harder hit. 
Often, as Father Maclvor, in the first fer- 
vor of his change of faith and the awful 
exaltations and revelations of the priest- 
hood, had lamented the lack of any real 
form of religion in those two, he had con- 
soled himself with the thought that the 
marriage of such serenity and devotion 
was a sacrament in itself. 

“No, Morna,” he had once told her, 
“your Welt Religion says nothing at all 
to me, my dear. But the life you two lead 
here—yes, I think that is pleasing to God!” 

He shivered and stretched his cramped 
limbs. The third-class carriage was cold 
and drafty enough this September night. 
But he was unconscious of physical dis- 
comfort amid the unrelieved misery of his 
mental outlook. If it had been to Morna’s 
or to Ian’s death-bed he was hastening, he 
could have found, he told himself, in pow- 
ing to the divine dispensation, a balm of 
resignation in sorrow. 

But here was no act of God. Which- 
ever way he looked there was the taint of 
evil. God, here, was offended no less than 
man. And the defilement which had fallen 
on the soul of that fair sacramental union 
had no less smirched it in what might be 
termed its material body, its world aspect. 
Much that was human had had necessarily 
to die in the priest before the new life 
could have its full sway; but pride of race 
is all but impossible to kill. It leaped up 
in him now, fierce, resentful. It was his 
name that had been dishonored; the nest 
of his stock that had been defiled—his own 
home, his own blood! 

The night had waned. Half his journey 
was accomplished, he had arrived at no 
conclusion, no point of rest from which 
he could order his plans. The mystery 
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was as unsolved, the future as chaotic, as 
troubled as ever. 

But a single suggestion stood out like 
a pointed shaft of rock from the turmoil 
of the dark waters of his thoughts. The 
child with defiant baby face breaking its 
string of corals, the little maid singing in 
ecstasy on the hillside, the passionate girl 
terrifying her companions in the midst of 
their own mourning by the violence of her 
grief. It was a generous, sensitive nature, 
extreme in every emotion; it was there (he 
could see it now) that the danger at all 
times lay. 

His lined, ascetic young face quivered as 
the next question sprang: was it possible, 
after all? This artist they spoke of had, 
perhaps, some fatal power of romance and 
ardor about him. But the idea had no 
sooner presented itself than the whole soul 
of the thinker rebelled. Playmate, com- 
rade, friend, betrothed, wife, he had seen 
her pass through each successive stage; 
and, in every phase, it was her loyalty, her 
radiant stainlessness of soul that had 
shone out most vividly. No! His mind 
swung back to the first intuition: what 
has Ian done? And then at last he found 
firmer ground beneath his feet. 

He was no longer tossed to and fro be- 
tween inarticulate suggestions. His work 
lay with his brother; Ian must be made 
to give up his fatal resolve. He must at 
least be induced to wait. Divorce? Faugh! 
Divorce Morna! The very words sounded 
madly. Humanly speaking, he had better 
leap from the topmost battlement of 
Stronaven, where as boys they had so 
often looked down in awed speculation 
upon the swaying tree-tops below them, 
than kill that better life of his, that best 
part of himself! Morna had been — so 
James thought—something like Ian’s own 
soul to him. Ian without her, what would 
he be? A man without a soul! 

The traveler must have dozed at last, 
upon the relief of finding some kind of 
purpose before him, for he was startled by 
a sudden roar and throb about him. It 
took him a second or two to realize that 
they were passing through a tunnel long 
stretched out, in which all the sounds of 
their progress, beat of piston and roar of 
wheel, were caught and held and sent back 
upon them with multiplied clamor. He 
drew his watch and peered by the flicker- 
ing light. Even as he did so his fellow 
travelers stirred and stretched, rose and 
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shook themselves, and groped for bags. 
Edinburgh already! 

The reverberation fell away and lights 
flashed into their compartment; the train 
drew up, grinding in the familiar station. 
As his companions went out and the raw 
draft blew in he drew his rug closer about 
him. One of them, dragging his bag along, 
cast a look of good-natured pity at the 
poor fellow who was doomed to journey 
forward through these worst hours of chill 
and lassitude instead of catching up lost 
comforts under a kindly roof. Then the 
door slammed. Father Maclvor sighed 
with satisfaction to find himself alone, 
and dropped the window which Christian 
charity had forbade him to open upon the 
sleepers’ huddled forms. 

Edinburgh. There, in that old gray 
town, lay (he prayed it might be in peace- 
ful slumber) that white head which, day 
in, day out, wove such restless, frantic 
fancies—the head of his old, mad father. 

The fine mansion which the son of the 
Maclvors who had lost his life at Preston 
Pans had erected in pomp and prosperity 
when the New Town arose—and the fam- 
ily fortunes had begun to flourish once 
more after acquiescence to the powers that 
were, and the half of a rich alliance—was 
now the prison house for the head of the 
race. There, between the walls that had 
seen the birth of his own life and that of 
his sons, Lord Stronaven, surrounded by 
every comfort that the greatest mental 
specialist of the city could devise, min- 
istered to by respectful attendants whom 
it would have been crude to describe as 
keepers, consumed the best part of the 
revenues of an already impoverished 
estate in a feeble thread of existence that 
could hardly be called life. 

Unless the fatigue of a mind vainly pur- 
suing in circles indefinite elusive purposes 
can be called suffering, the condition of the 
old lord was mercifully painless. He was 
harmless as a child (so his chief “ valet ” 
testified), with the single exception that 
the sight of any of his children irritated 
him to frenzy. . 

As far back as James could remember 
the father had been the black shadow upon 
the Stronaven household; but it was only 
after their mother’s death that the seeds 
of insanity—dormant since the hardships 
of the Indian mutiny—had begun to de- 
velop beyond the moody eccentricities, the 
long fits of melancholy abstraction. 
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None of the three MacIvors—Ian, Mil- 
licent, and James—had been able to find, 
in the terror which their parent inspired, 
any warmth of love. It was only since 
the pitiable debasement of his intellect, 
since the angry, threatening figure which 
had dominated his boyish days had been 
replaced by the picture of the shuffling, 
witless old man, that even the priest’s 
heart had been able to turn back in ten- 
derness toward him whom it was not prob- 
able he would ever see again until death 
restored dignity to the soulless clay. 

As the train jerked out of the station, 
gathering smoothness with speed, he leaned 
his head out of the window to look up to- 
ward those glimmering clusters of light 
which wreathed the upper edge of the val- 
ley. Pray Heaven, he thought again, that 
weaving brain was quiet yonder! He had 
a horrible mental picture of the dimly lit 
room, the attendant quelling with unpiti- 
ful professional authority, the restless ges- 
ture of those lean. arms that sent such 
fantastic shadows dancing between the 
curtains of the four-poster bed where lay 
babbling a wraith of manhood! Lord 
Stronaven—the Captain MaclIvor who, at 
Delhi, so the record went, had been the 
most dashing, the highest-hearted, and 
most gallant of all that gallant legion of 
Highland soldiers. 


James MaclIvor pulled up the window 
again and changed his seat. All that was 
of the irrevocable past. The father could 
touch their lives no longer till his death 
brought relief to all. It was the future 
that was of concern. 

He considered and rejected a dozen dif- 
ferent ways of approaching his brother. 
Ian was not easy to approach upon the 
inner matters of conscience and conduct. 
And yet these were now vitally at stake. 
The bright, hot spirit of his brother had 
always seemed to him a dancing flame; 
you could not lay hold of it or encompass 
it. It would dazzle, mock, and evade. 
And James himself was, of all men, the 
least fitted (he pondered ruefully) for a 
task that required a courage as merciless 
as it was delicate. 

It was always agony to him to talk of 
the secrets of his own soul or probe into 
those of others. All his life, with him, an 
eager spirit had relentlessly driven an 
awkward, shrinking body. That he should 
have been driven into priesthood by a re- 
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lentless, mysterious force seemed an irony 
of fate to the outsider. He himself called 
it by another name. 

When, in obedience to the inner voice, 
he had set out to answer the call: “ Take 
up thy cross and follow,” he had some- 
times thought that it was his own inarticu- 
late personality that pressed heaviest on 
his shoulders. That was before the fa- 
ther’s heart which must beat in the breast 
of every true priest had begun to under- 
stand the miseries of Christ’s “ little ones.” 

Now the acute consciousness of his own 
disabilities for the task of warning and 
succoring warred with the knowledge of a 
soul in gtievous danger, with the crying 
need of one who was his own brother in 
the flesh! 


CHAPTER IV 
THE WAKE OF DESTRUCTION 


WHEN the blank gray of dawn became 
shot with the faint, translucent yellows 
that prelude a fair day the traveler had 
changed to the Highland line and was 
traversing the most desolate and beautiful 
scenery of his own country. 

A curious mingling of peace and sadness 
took possession of his soul. Why seek and 
plan, why fret and torment himself? Were 
not the issues of this in other hands than 
his? To pray for guidance and do his 
best as the moment inspired; no other 
course was open. No man could do more. 

The well-remembered scenes ran by; 
each with its exceeding loveliness. The 
crucial moment was approaching with a 
rapidity that seemed terrific. Already here 
was his last change. He thought that the 
guard and porters at the branch station 
followed him with curious scrutiny, as if 
the news of the family disaster were al- 
ready spread over the countryside. 

With an uneasy stirring of humiliation 
he climbed into the rickety carriage on 
the single line where, presently, the an- 
tique engine, with an extraordinary amount 
of puffing effort, began to drag the two or 
three passenger-compartments and a good- 
ly number of coal-wagons through the lone 
defile beyond which lay the Stronaven 
estates. 

Before alighting at Ballochrioch, his 
station, he pulled his soft hat over his eyes 
and raised the collar of his coat to conceal 
his identity, if possible, from prying gaze. 
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But as the old porter thrust his bag 
into the fly he paused and stared in at the 
priest’s muffled figure, and James knew 
that his precautions were vain. 

“Ts it you, Sandy?” he said, ineptly 
enough, diving into his pocket for one of 
his rare sixpences. 

The man still stared a moment or two. 
His Highlander’s eyes, pale and piercing 
under the rugged white eyebrows, were 
fixed unwaveringly. 

“ Aye. Is it you, Mr. James?” he an- 
swered at length. 

They understood each other, these two; 
and James Maclvor inwardly winced under 
the unspoken sympathy. 

Old Sandy slammed the door and 
glanced up at the driver. Words of di- 
rection were unnecessary here. Not a man 
on the narrow platform but had recognized 
the visitor! Not one but could have fore- 
told his coming! But, as the driver gath- 
ered up the reins, Sandy bethought himself 
and made a sign of further delay. He 
thrust his head in through the window. 

“ ’m hopin’, Mr. James,” he cleared his 
throat, “I’m hopin-—” Once more he 
paused to struggle with speech, then pro- 
ceeded: “I’m hopin’,” he said for the 


third time, “ that you’ll find the Master as 
weel as can be expeckit.” 
As the aged vehicle rattled away at the 
shambling trot of a raw-boned young 
horse James Maclvor could not forbear a 


faint smile. Is there any situation so 
fraught with tragedy but that, at some 
point or other, the comic element will not 
rise and grin? But, as they crawled up 
the steep hillsides and clattered down 
again, and crossed the single cobbled street 
of the village, where every woman and 
child seemed to be on the lookout to get a 
glimpse of his stricken features, the sha- 
ming aspect of the family misfortune pre- 
sented itself afresh and with renewed force. 

The scared face of the old woman who 
drew back the great wrought armoried 
gates on one side seemed as hard to bear 
as the bold and curious eyes of her grand- 
daughter on the other. 

Then the great pines of the avenue 
closed in about him as the fly moved on- 
ward at a brisker pace upon the well- 
metaled roadway. The approach to the 
castle was a mile and more in length. He 
was glad of the respite. 

To the pines the lovely larch woods 
succeeded; and then the park began to 


spread, falling away on either side from 
the high ground on which the avenue ran 
into beautiful hollows and gently swelling 
eminences crowned with groups of oak. 
The sunrise promise had been kept in 
glorious noonday. A great stillness lay 
over the land. The bracken glowed in 
orange and russet against lines of shelter- 
ing wood. A herd of deer flitted across 
the way, shy and noiseless, like things of 
fancy, shadows of lovely life. 

To him who was returning to his home 
under such hateful circumstances all this 
beauty was cruel, unnatural. The fact that 
nothing should seem changed came upon 
him with an unreasonable surprise. He 
had always felt his own being so bound up 
in these ancestral acres— Maclvor and 
Stronaven, the race and the land that had 
nurtured it, were so inextricably blended 
one with the other—that, if he had found 
all about him now blighted, drooping, 
darkened, it would, he thought, have been 
but fitting to the calamity that had be- 
fallen them. 

They were approaching the bend of the 
road round which the first glimpse of the 
castle would show itself. The horse had 
fallen into the peculiar crawl which pro- 
tests against ascent. Once again a belt of 
giant firs rose darkly; the ground dropped 
away beyond them, very sharply, toward 
the lake which set the final seal of beauty 
upon the demesne. 

Instinctively he turned to look for the 
gap which would reveal the shimmering 
waters and the jewel-colors of that sunken 
garden which it had been Morna’s pleas- 
ure to establish by its bank, vision of 
flowers which broke on the traveler with 
the freakish loveliness of a fairy tale. 

And, as he looked, he started, then 
rubbed his eyes and stared again. It was 
as if an icy hand had gripped his already 
anguished heart. He had been expecting 
some sign of desolation, had almost desired 
it, and behold—here it was! 

Some forty yards beneath them, where 
his glance, with the confidence of custom, 
had looked for the gemmed glories of the 
hidden garden, there stretched waste, dev- 
astation. If a herd of wild boar had 
trampled and uprooted and rent with furi- 
ous tusks, this spot of beauty could scarce 
have been more ruthlessly brought to ruin. 

The slender column in the center of the 
beds which had borne the quaint Verroc- 
chio statue brought from Italy lay over- 
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thrown, hacked to pieces. Yonder mound 
of muddy blue—the delphiniums of which 
Morna had been so proud—and, farther 
on, those jumbled reds and yellows, glim- 
mering like the shards of some cathedral 
window—all that was left of the ordered 
loveliness that had been so fair a sight! 

An indescribable misery, an apprehen- 
sion akin to that which the shadow of the 
hawk casts over the lesser bird, fell upon 
James’s spirit. The image of his brother’s 
anger rose before him; something that al- 
most took a mighty shape, black and evil, 
withering as it came. The letter had been 
as a cry from the pit—fury and despair— 
it was the same impression now—fury— 
only intensified. 

He had to gather his courage together 
before he dared cast a glance upon the 
other side. What further spectacle of 
frenzied demolition might he not have to 
witness! The apprehension was absurd, 
yet he drew a breath of relief. There, on 
the high ground, stood Stronaven Castle 
as he had ever seen it; its battlements and 
angle-turrets cutting the sky far above the 
tree-line, dominating now as through the 
ages; still wrapped, it seemed, in pride of 
impregnability; defiance to all enemies, 
promise of shelter to all friends. Another 
yard or two onward and, in its shifted as- 
pect, he would see the silhouetted head of 
the Stone Man, crouching still on the top- 
most parapet in grotesque intentness— 
watching with eyes which nine centuries 
had not worn out, the valley road, the road 
of the invader. 

Yes, there he sat, ancient Ach Hay, the 
mythical founder of the race, whom he and 
Ian, long into boyhood, had half credited 
with secret mysterious life. 

When the fly stopped before the low 
gate that divided the pleasure grounds and 
terraces from the park the traveler jumped 
out. He felt a characteristic repugnance 
at the thought of a single unnecessary wit- 
ness of his entrance into his brother’s dis- 
honored home. Hurriedly he paid the 
man; then, deaf to offers of service, seized 
his bag and, flinging the gate behind him, 
walked determinedly forward. 

If the wanton murder of color and 
beauty in the sunken garden had hurt 
him, the untouched splendors of the bor- 
ders round the terrace seemed, in some 
perverse way, to add to the bitterness in 
his soul. Chrysanthemum, dahlia, sun- 
flower, snapdragon, scarlet geranium— 
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they flaunted their glories against the 
frowning gray of the old stone walls, as if 
in mockery of the inner mourning. 

He paused, hesitating a moment, run- 
ning his eye up the huge pile that fronted 
him. No sign of life, no sound! The nar- 
row windows high above his head flung 
back the sun’s rays from closed panes. 
Morna would have had every casement 
open on such a day as this. 

He made up his mind again quickly. 
He would not ring, he would not have 
himself announced. He would spare his 
brother and himself the humiliation of 
servants’ observation. He would go in by 
the small side door which was generally 
open—the door into “ my lady’s garden,” 
as it was still called, in memory of the in- 
dulgence granted to some ancestress of a 
stern bygone age. 

He would creep up the turret stairs to 
old Kirstie’s room—she could fetch Ian to 
him there. And then —he swallowed a 
lump in his throat. It was lucky that he 
could have found his way blindfolded. Just 
for the moment he could not see at all. 

A sudden yearning overwhelmed him for 
the old childish days—the days when Ian 
and he had hugged each other. How 
would he bear the meeting? Ian .broken- 
hearted! Jan ashamed! Ian with the 
demon of unassuaged rancor in his soul! 

But he was not destined to carry out his 
plan and remain unobserved. The old 
gardener and a boy were hard at work in 
the enclosure. Even as the grating of the 
spade struck upon James’s ear, he knew in 
his heart what was happening. In sys- 
tematic fashion the herbary was to share 
the fate of the lake garden. The smell of 
the fresh-dug earth mingled with the pun- 
gencies of bruised lavenders and rose- 
maries, the wild fragrance of thyme, the 
heavy, homely savors of balm and south- 
ernwood; the sun-dial, with its old French 
motto, had already been removed from the 
center where the flagged paths converged; 
plants were piled there in a confused heap. 

The mist of tears dried in James Mac- 
Ivor’s eyes. This work of ordered outrage 
evoked a stirring of anger which the wild 
havoc had not called up. 

As he stood in the shadow of the arch- 
way cut in the huge strength of the wall 
he was aware that both the workers had 
seen him; and that yet, sympathetically, 
they feigned ignorance. He walked slowly 
past the incense-breathing mound and 
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turned toward the castle. But pride bade 
him pause beside the overbusy workers. 
The old man then straightened himself and 
pulled a forelock; the boy flung a fright- 
ened side glance, caught up the half-filled 
barrow, and hastily trundled it down the 
ath. 

me Gude day to ye, Mr. James,” said Si- 
mon, the gardener, in a steady voice. His 
rugged face was set like a mask, he stared 
fixedly at the clerical waistcoat. 

“Good day, Simon,” replied the priest. 
The humor of things was with him. 
Elaborate unconsciousness was old Simon’s 
notion of tact. Well, it was not a bad one. 
“ Doing away with the herb-garden, I see.” 

“ Aye, Mr. James, the Master reckoned 
he’d as lief have a bowlin’ green.” 

“ Indeed!” 

The old servant’s face suddenly worked. 
He put a grimy hand to his forehead, and 
James saw that it shook. Then the toil- 
worn hand that had stirred no other soil 
these fifty years than that of Stronaven 
pointed toward the heap. 

“ A’ to be burned—the hale of it—and 
her leddyship sae fond of them! Yer ain 
mither, Mr. James—her that set the dial 
yonder an’ a’.” 

The scent of 


James moved hastily on. 
the uprooted plants pursued him like a 


cry. He dropped his bag in the narrow 
passage and ran up the steeply winding 
Stairs, pulling himself fiercely up by the 
rope from time to time. He must not give 
himself pause for further thought — the 
inner man was coward enough already. 

‘““Lord’s sakes!” cried old Kirstie. She 
sat for a moment, clutching the arms of 
her high, wooden chair, before she could 
collect wits enough to get up and greet 
him with due respect. Once she had ruled 
over Stronaven’s nurseries; she still ruled 
as housekeeper. A stiff curtsy, that was 
all Mr. James had ever had from her since 
he had “ turned.” 

He bent and kissed her, as he always 
did. Even in this moment of affliction she 
averted her withered face—not that he had 
ever minded or would mind now—this was 
the attitude of Kirstie’s conscience, and he 
respected it as such. Her heart had never 
changed; he knew that. It was a leal 
heart, as the word of his own. land had it. 
He caught her cold, knobbly hand. 

“ Oh, Kirstie!” 

“Mr. James—what brings you here? Is 
it news, mebbe, ye’re bringing?” 
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“What news? Why, Kirstie, didn’t 
you know I’d come the moment I heard?” 
“ But the maister’s gone, Mr. James!” 

“ Gone!” 

“ Aye — the nicht, in his motor-cair.” 
Then she wrenched her hands from his 
grip and wrung them. A long wail broke 
from her lips. “ Wae’s me—wae’s me!” 

She flung her apron over the gray head 
in its goffered white cap and rocked her- 
self as she stood. He had never seen the 
iron old woman thus give way before. 
When their gentle mother lay dead among 
them it had been Kirstie’s red eyes alone 
that betrayed her secret weeping. When 
their father had driven forth from his own 
door, in the company of an urbane doctor 
and two polite attendants, none could 
doubt, after a glance at the housekeeper’s 
stern face, that she shared to the full the 
family sense of misery and horror; but she 
had spoken no word, and none had dared 
address her on the subject. 

James stood now watching the muffled 
figure as it rocked feebly to and fro, listen- 
ing to the low keening. He was bewildered 
by the fresh shock. Anxiety leaped up 
close upon a brief, craven impulse of relief. 

Ian gone! Where, in the name of God? 
And, God of mercy, in what state? Then 
the priestly instinct superseded all other 
feelings. Here was a creature in dire 
grief, here he must try to soothe and help. 
He laid his clasp once more on those sha- 
king, chilly hands, drew them gently from 
their frenzied pressure, forced the old wom- 
an back toward her chair. When she had 
sat down she cast the apron aside. 

“Me laddie—me braw laddie! Id 
rather have seen him in his coffin!” 

If he could but have said to her: it is 
the will of God! But tongue-tied he stood: 
what word of comfort could he find for her 
and for himself? The blackness of sin 
was about them! Their stricken house was 
full of the hideousness of it. This old 
woman’s Covenanting soul, his own soul of 
young man and priest, revolted from it 
with a kindred sense of the monstrosity. 

The tears of age are difficult to shed, 
painful to witness. He averted his eyes. 
The withered face had a piteous air of for- 
lorn childishness, with quivering chin and 
down-drawn lips. 

“ Kirstie,” he said, after a pause, “ do 
you think you could get me something to 
eat? I’ve had nothing since a cup of coffee 
at Perth—and that was at dawn to-day.” 
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He had not done mission work these six 
years without knowing something of the 
nature of a woman of that class. So long 
as the peasant can work, so long as the 
old servant can minister, life will always 
be bearable to them. The words had an 
instant effect. 

“Oh, Mr. James, and it is nigh on two 
this minute!” 

She brought him the tray herself, stood 
over him and made him eat, insisted on the 
glass of ale much as in bygone days of 
whooping-cough and measles she had in- 
sisted on the full measure of tonic. After 
that the tension was broken. 

The first thing to discuss was the Mas- 
ter’s whereabouts. Unfortunately, apart 
from her personal conviction that he was 
bound for Edinburgh, the housekeeper 
could give but little information. One 
shrewd remark, however, that dropped 
from her carried conviction: 

“ Ye micht be thinkin’ he was after her, 
but that’s no my opeenion. It’s my 
opeenion, Mr. James, it’s done with her he 
would be.” 

The listener was silent; then: 

“T think you’re in the right of it, Kirs- 
tie,” he said slowly. Her blank hopeéless- 
ness filled his own being. He had hastened, 
with what speed he might, to preach the 
gospel of forgiveness, of- reconciliation; 
but his brother had been in a greater hurry 
still to put himself beyond the power of 
this divine prerogative, to strike back 
where he had been wounded, and with the 
most annihilating weapon at hand. 

Without a doubt the Master had gone to 
Edinburgh and the matter was already in 
the hands of the family lawyers. 

“] will wire through Mr. Clouston,” he 
said, half to himself. Then they fell to 
talking upon the insolvable problem. Not 
much, for she was as silent a woman as he 
a man, and there were aspects of the 
trouble from which both shrank with an 
equal aversion. The name of Morna was 
hardly mentioned. 

When Kirstie, averting her gaze out 
through the narrow window, had unwilling- 
ly let drop the fact that the foreign gentle- 
man had left in a hurry “two days be- 
fore—” James had filled in the blank with 
the question: “Had you noticed—was 
there anything that could have led you to 
suspect-—” 

His voice was harsh and faltering. Hor- 
rible that he should have to ask such 
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things, and of a servant! The old woman 
turned and looked straight at him, a faint 
color rising in her bleached cheek. 

“Me, notice? Me, suspect? Oh, Mr. 
James!” she cried; then, drawing her fin- 
ger slowly down her apron, added: “ But 
it’s come to me since, Mr. James, she’d no 
been hersel; no, not for a good bit back. 
Restless, and whiles moody and wakeful, 
though the Master, having been ill, ye ken, 
gar me think it only natural, then. But 
whiles, since—since—I’ve thocht back on 
it and wondered.” 

Wonder! Had they been the most talk- 
ative creatures in the world, had they dis- 
cussed the shameful matter backward and 
forward between them and torn the scanty 
evidence to shreds, they would have had 
to come back in the end just to that: the 
wonder of it, the unfathomable, distract- 
ing wonder. 

“ A’ll have something to show you,” said 
Kirstie into the silence that ensued, “ but 
I'd as lief bide, before bringing ye into the 
rooms, till the servants’ tea-time. They’re 
locked the noo. It’s no that onything can 
be kept secret, but it goes sair with me, 
Mr. James, to have them speiring and 
talking.” 

James remembered the hint in Mrs. 
Inglis’s letter, remembered the immolated 
lake garden, remembered the obliterated 
herbary, and could very well guess what 
kind of work had taken place within the 
doors Kirstie kept locked and whose rooms 
they had been. 

“T’d like my old quarters, Kirstie,” he 
said at last, “ and I'll just go down to the 
hall now and write. There’s some one I 
can send on a message, I suppose?” 

“And why for no? Wha’s a better 
right?” 

“T’ll spend the night here. That’s the 
best.” Once more he was planning aloud. 
“I might get an answer from the Master. 
I'd like to be with him, Kirstie, if he'll 
only have me.” 

“ Aye.” A wistful glance passed be- 
tween them. “We maun do our best,” 
summed up the housekeeper with a heavy 
sigh. Fruitless scheming, futile effort, both 
felt failure before them. 

James Maclvor wrote his letter quickly. 


Dear Mrs. INGuIs: 

I have just arrived here, only to find my 
brother gone. May I say mass in your chapel 
to-morrow? And will you tell bearer the most 
convenient hour? 
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The inditing of the telegram required 
reflection. He tore up two or three forms, 
impatient of inept wording. In the end 
it was the simplest message. 

Let me come to you, wherever you are. Wire 
address. 


He addressed it to the care of David 
Clouston. Then he rang the bell and gave 
his orders to the butler. The man lingered 
a moment, as if inviting question, ready to 
offer respectful information. Before the 
priest’s dry attitude of dismissal he bowed 
and retired. 

James glanced round. The place was 
full of memories too poignant to be in- 
dulged in. It was full of Morna’s pres- 
ence, and yet, already there was a subtle 
difference. Already there was a forlorn, 
untenanted look about everything. Care- 
ful Kirstie had had every window closed, 
every vase emptied. Banks of chrysanthe- 
mums and palms still filled their old cor- 
ners; but Simon had forgotten to water 
them—poor old body, working bewildered- 
ly at annihilation without! 


The air was oppressive. The priest 


slowly retraced his steps, and the empty, 
vaulted place gave back desolate echoes as 


each foot struck the stone. Kirstie met 
him on a landing. She held a bunch of 
keys in her hand. 

“Maybe ye’ll be able to tell me what 
I’d best do aboot the mischief when ye’ve 
seen it yersel.” 

James nodded. He went along the 
narrow, vaulted passages and stopped be- 
fore a door. No need to tell him which. 
His mother had lain dead in that room, 
and Ian’s bride had crossed its threshold 
on her wedding night. 

Old Kirstie had bushy, iron-gray eye- 
brows that nearly met across a hooked 
nose. Under their penthouse shade her 
eyes shone at him now in the dusk. She 
turned the key, but her hand hesitated. 

“A body would think there had been a 
wild beast let loose in there,” she said 
huskily. 

James remembered what he himself had 
thought at sight of the uprooted, trampled- 
down garden by the lake—and nodded. It 
was indeed a scene of senseless and savage 
destruction that met his eyes. Curtains 
had been torn from their hooks, pictures 
from their panels, those hangings of purple 
brocade misted with silver which Ian had 
been so proud of discovering some years 


ago at Venice—which he had vowed were 
the right setting for Morna’s dark beauty 
-—had been rent from between the four 
columns of the carved-oak bed and flung 
in a confused heap on the floor by the 
same violent hand that had shivered the 
silver - framed mirror, the gold - flecked 
purple goblets of Venetian glass. 

“See here, Mr. James,” came Kirstie’s 
whisper, “ I found the old claymore he did 
it with in the room beyond, and I hung it 
back in its place for shame of the folk.” 

The priest. had no word of comment or 
reply. He cast his desolate glance about 
him and presently started. From the 
paneled chimneypiece the ruins of the 
Sienese Madonna gaped at him like a raw 
wound. Only a fragment remained of that 
treasure he had been so glad to see in that 
place of honor. 

Involuntarily he put his hand over his 
eyes to shut out the desecration, then 
pushed open the door into the turret cham- 
ber which had been Morna’s sitting-room. 
He was prepared now for what he should 
find—it was but a further chapter in the 
same mad story. 

Morna had always liked bare spaces 
about her, and simplicity, but a few rare 
treasures — all of them Ian’s gifts — had 
been allowed place in here. There they 
lay now — Tanagra statuette and Nurem- 
berg reliquary, Dutch tulip bottle, Floren- 
tine carving, Spanish enamel, and, on top 
of all, was an overturned copper urn with 
a broken sheaf of lilies. What a piteous 
story it was, after all! 

Anger had been gathering in the 
brother’s heart, but now compassion over- 
whelmed it. He leaned against the door- 
lintel, his forehead on the back of his 
hand. His heart cried out in desolation: 
“ Oh, my God!” 

But it was a barren desolation; the name 
of God was not written on any of these 
pages of horror. The housekeeper caught 
unceremoniously at the lapel of his long 
black coat as he passed her silently, bent 
on escape. 

“ And what maun I do wi’ it all?” 

“Oh, what does it matter—” he began 
irritably. Then, checking himself: “I 
beg your pardon, Kirstie; you are quite 
right. Get Simon—or any of the old ones, 
to clear it all away some time, quietly, 
early in the morning. And keep the doors 
locked—afterward, too.” 

“ Aye,” said Kirstie, “ there’s ower mony 
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tongues clacking a’ready. A pity for the 
grand stuffs; I might be saving a bit here 
and there.” 

But she spoke to empty space; James 
was already gone. 


CHAPTER V 
“THE MEMORIES OF LOVE” 


THE west tower of the castle was com- 
paratively modern. Its highest room, that 
seemed to top the world, exiended the 
whole width of the building, from turret 
to turret. The Lord Stronaven, who had 
enlarged the ancient dwelling of his an- 
cestors, had made it his library. A 
bachelor, a man of solitary habits and 
philosophic mind, he had amassed in that 
far Highland retreat a curious collection of 
books, chiefly concerned with the religions 
of the world. In many languages, vellum 
and calf bound, mellowed by time, they 
ran in thousands the length of two walls; 
and not one dated later than that year 
1750, the year of the student’s death. 

James had always loved the room. As 
a schoolboy he had begged and obtained 
leave to move from the floor consecrated 
to the children to the lonely little cell-like 
chamber which opened off the library. It 
was here that he now brought a mind more 
ill at ease, a heart more tormented than 
he had ever known before. He began to 
pace the echoing boards—no one had ever 
thought the room under the roof worth 
carpeting—and read his breviary till the 
dusk fell. 

The three windows that pierced the 
western turret flamed and faded; but he 
would not pause to look out, for even 
through the closed casement the sound of 
spade and pick at work in the herb-garden 
vexed his ear. 

“ Her leddyship was ay sae fond of it!” 

Some intimate association connected 
with his wife must have turned Ian’s 
frenzy toward this peaceful close; but the 
spirit of their mother was what haunted it, 
as old Simon had felt. That sweet memory 
should have stayed the angry hand. 

Presently there came shuffling sounds up 
the winding stairs—an intermittent tread, 
heavy and uncertain, accompanied now 
and then by a sigh that was almost a 
groan. Poor old Kirstie! It was a hard 
pull for her, he thought, and went swiftly 
to the door. She was on the landing, a 
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lamp in one hand, a bundle of linen over 
her arm. 

“Oh!” he cried remorsefully, “ you 
should not have come up all this way! 
Surely, among all the servants in the 
place—” 

“ Hoots!” she interrupted him, scornful, 
if breathless. “Tl hae nane speirin on 
us! I’m fain to have another word with 
ye, Mr. James. There’s something—aye, 
ye may take the lamp. ’Tis best to be 
within closed doors. Aye, and I’m no 
sorry,” she went on, as James drew the 
door behind her, in obedience to her hint. 
“I’m no sorry you’ve fixed yourself up 
here, Mr. James. Set the lamp on the 
table, there’s a good lad. I'll e’en drop the 
bit linen on your bed within and set a 
match to the fire here. The nichts are 
cold.” 

It was not Kirstie’s way to be garrulous. 
The priest guessed that she was covering 
some uncertainty of mind with this dis- 
course. He took the matches from her 
hand as painfully she attempted to kneel 
by the hearth. In a moment the dry twigs 
were crackling. The old woman stood, 
one hand on the table, her deep eyes fixed 
upon the rising flame. 

“ Aye,” she muttered, “ there’s never a 
damp stick on any of my hearths: A few 
bit coal and the rest peat. The mistress ” 
—she turned the glance in which the fire 
of a strong soul still pierced the veils of 
age—‘ the mistress, she set a deal of store 
by the peat. ‘ The reek of the peat,’ she 
said, ‘is the breath of the auld days.’ ” 
Kirstie’s face worked. She bent forward. 
“Mr. James,” she whispered, “ I’ve some- 
thing to show you.” : 

She shuffled from him into the adjoining 
room, and a moment later reappeared, 
holding at arm’s length in both trembling 
hands a large, square canvas. She propped 
it against one of the high-backed chairs 
near the table, then lifted the shade from 
the lamp. James looked, made a move- 
ment as if to cover his eyes, then dropped 
his hand and looked again. The gesture 
was as eloquent as a groan. 

“ Aye,” said the old woman, “ was na 
she bonny?” The phrase, in its simplicity, 
the unconscious finality of the past tense, 
rang like a dirge in his ears. ‘“‘ Was na she 
bonny!” 

He sat down, still looking. Kirstie 
went on. It seemed to him, who had never 
known her otherwise than taciturn, that 
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the weak garrulity of age had come upon 
her swiftly these past days. 

“When the Master took the sair trial in 
sic unchristian fashion and went about the 
place, Mr. James, like a roaring lion seek- 
ing what he might devour—God forgive 
me that I should liken him to the enemy! 
—though it was the spirit of a’ evil that 
went into him in his trouble. It was that, 
as you see for yourself. Ah, it was no 
decent, it was no the wark of one so 
gently bred, it was no Christian! And to 
no ears but your ain would I breathe it. 
I was ashamed of my Master — my ain 
Master that I love sae dear!” 

She paused, though her withered lips 
still moved, as if she were whispering the 
sad tale to herself. He heard her in silence. 
What she said struck home; he had felt 
it to the marrow of his bones. It had not 
been decent, it had not been gentlemanlike, 
it had not been Christian. He, too, knew 
shame for the brother who could not take 
his humiliation with pride, his sorrow with 
manliness. 

The housekeeper drew a step nearer, 
speaking almost in his ear: 

“T came upon him before the hearth in 
the hall, Mr. James, where the logs are 
ay kept burning, as ye ken. And he was 
tearing and flinging into the fire a’ her 
photographs, a’ her bonny pictures—them 
that had been taken when she was but a 
bit bairn and them that stood on his wri- 
ting-table—and the face of him—och, Mr. 
James—” She broke off, to resume after 
a pause more expressive than any words: 
“ Then I minded me of yon picture on the 
easel in the north turret—that’s where the 
foreign gentleman had been painting her 
—and it came upon me what he wad do if 
it met his eye. I felt I could na bear it. 
I crept up the stair and I hid it, Mr. 
James, hid it under the bed within there. 
Aye,” touching the picture, “ that’s what 
he did of her. That’s what wrought the 
mischief! It’s no dry yet, as ye see for 
yersel.” 

The hand whose work was still wet upon 
the canvas was that of a great artist. The 
priest instantly recognized the fact. The 
method was modern enough, the color laid 
with a large movement, but the inspira- 
tion was as old as art itself. . Here, there 
was no doubting it, love had inspired and 
genius obeyed. It was Morna’s very self, 
the soul of her, that looked from the can- 
vas. The face and throat only had been 
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elaborated; the line of the head, with its 
crown of night-dark hair, the sweep of the 
shoulders were merely indicated. It was 
Morna as James had known her, as he 
had loved her—loved her with an affec- 
tion brotherly yet poetic, wholly spiritual 
yet deeply romantic, loved her as the star 
of womanhood. 

The pride of the poised head, the half- 
open, eager lips, the gaze of the eyes, 
wonderful purple between the black lashes, 
seemed to reproach him. “ Look at me, 
and dare to doubt me!” the face called to 
him. And his soul rose responsive with 
the old cry: “ It is impossible!” 

And then, as still he looked upon that 
face, there grew upon it an air of sorrow 
and trouble he had never known there. 
Straight as the eyes opened on him, they 
were haunted. To his fancy they began 
to assume the expression of one fixing de- 
terminedly something of indescribable, in- 
evitable tragedy. 

He brooded long upon the enigma, his 
chin on his hand; and the old woman’s 
gaze was on his face, watching its deepen- 
ing gloom with an almost mystic compre- 
hension. At last she spoke again: 

“ Ten times, they tell me, the gentleman 
painted out his work, for never was he 
satisfied with the likeness. But that was, 
mebbe, his wiles.” 

James glanced at her sharply and raised 
his hand. He could scarcely bear to hear 
these sordid suspicions—with that face be- 
fore him. 

“Well, it’s as it may be,” she sighed. 
“ This was the last. And now, Mr. James, 
what maun I do with it?” 

“ Leave it there,” he said, rising. “ I'll 
put it away myself before I go. You did 
very well, Kirstie. Oh, no,” he went on, 
half to himself. “ Horrible!” 

If that picture had fallen under Ian’s 
mad fury! He thought of the sword 
across the heap in the queen’s room and 
shuddered. To have met the living pre- 
sentment in his agony and madness and to 
have murdered it! How could Ian’s poor 
soul ever have risen up again! 


James locked the library door behind 
him when he went down for his per- 
functory meal. And before going to bed 
in the little cell-like stone chamber he sat 
again in long contemplation of the canvas. 
Yes, tragedy was there already. But of 
the consciousness of sin, of the clouding 
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of shame, there was no trace. Despera- 
tion, perhaps, in the fixity of the eyes, but 
never a hint of brazenness. Oh, no, this 
never was the face of a sinner! Here was 
not even the fool of love. He could find 
no image, no expression in which to clothe 
the thought evoked in his mind. Nothing 
in all his experience of man and priest 
could meet it. 

And yet he knew that, vaguely stirring 
in his consciousness, there were memories, 
images akin to it, dim, somber, terrible; 
nameless, yet haunting; memories, as it 
were, of beings known in another existence. 
Creatures out of the far, far past, vital still 
with the grandeur and the horror that had 
evolved them. 

He shook himself from the profitless 
contemplation. The rescued sketch could 
neither be exposed nor destroyed. It must 
be hidden, must be hidden away—even as 
now Morna herself—from all the honest 
world. 

He sought for a safe place, and finally 
cleared a deep cupboard full of torn books 
and manuscripts, where he propped the 
canvas carefully face inward and locked 
the door upon it. The books and papers 
he piled in a corner, keeping back a volume, 
the Greek lettering of which had caught 
his attention. 

The scholar in him, who had once 
roamed with such delight in far classic 
fields, stirred into life. 

ZEschylus! 

As he carried the ancient volume to the 
light and opened the stained pages and in- 
haled the singular aroma that rose from 
them, the locked corner of his mind sud- 
denly fell open and he knew what it was 
he had been seeking. The eyes of Morna 
which had looked out from the canvas 
were those of the victim confronting a 
doom meted out by some awful, irrevocable 
power! So might Phzdra have looked, 
cursed with an unsought passion; so might 
Jocasta, innocent instrument of hideous 
crime! 

He shuddered once more, and, sitting 
down, sought at hazard to distract his mind 
by the never-easy task of deciphering the 
rugged line. But it was as if no drop of 
the bitter cup was to be spared him to- 
night. Even from this splendid archaic 
chalice he must drink of the poison. 

“And they that could speak for the 
castle made long moan. Ah! Ah! for the 
house, for the house and its lord! Ah! 
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for the marriage, for the memories of 
love!” 

The words seemed to leap at him. Nay, 
it seemed as if they were cried into his 
ears. He closed the book and dropped his 
head in his hands. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE IMPLACABLE ONE 


THE next morning a fine, drifting rain 
Swept over the country, driven by the 
gusty breath of the southwest wind. It 
was seven o'clock. The priest mounted 
into the high dog-cart beside the groom 
who was to drive him to Craigstoun. 
James had known the lad from boyhood 
and responded kindly to the touch of the 
hat and muttered greeting. 

Between the shafts was a young horse; 
they went at a great pace down the 
avenue. The driver apparently was at 
first completely taken up by its manage- 
ment; but, as they turned out into the 
highroad, he glanced tentatively two or 
three times at his Master’s brother. And 
then, as if unable to keep back the feelings 
which pressed against the barriers of si- 
lence, he broke forth abruptly: 

“He had her shot, Mr. James — shot 
the mistress’s mare!” 

The priest started, turned his gaze to- 
ward the honest, freckled face, and saw 
the horror in the eyes. He himself had 
been striving to bring his soul in peace to 
the great act of worship he had before him 
that morning. But the words shocked him 
out of the hard-won collectedness. He 
strove to frame a phrase in reply, but 
vainly. What, indeed, could he answer? 

“ She was fine, and she kenned me weel.” 

The boy’s hands gripped the wet reins 
and the horse leaped forward as if he had 
been struck. The high vehicle rocked and 
swayed. The rain came in long shudders 
across the land, obliterating the distance. 
It penetrated between collar and cap, be- 
tween glove and sleeve. The dankness of 
it fell about the spirits like a winding-sheet. 

James’s soul had been stabbed to agony 
last night, now it was a dull misery that 
settled down on him as insidious and en- 
veloping as the rain that held the world. 
It was not till the familiar aspect of the 
chapel at Craigstoun woke a thousand 
peaceful and happy memories that the 
power to feel returned again. 
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Little Mrs. Inglis, with the expression 
she considered necessary to the occasion 
somewhat painfully worn upon a counte- 
nance by nature irrepressibly cheerful, had 
met him at the hall door, ready with veil 
and prayer-book to conduct him to the 
chapel. He was glad, in a numb way that 
no one would be likely to enter into con- 
versation with him till mass was over. He 
shrank with sick distaste from discussing, 
even with kind friends, the hateful, irre- 
trievable situation. Strength, he trusted, 
would be given him when the time came; 
and, as he crossed the threshold of the 
small chapel, he knew that he needed it. 

The place was a haunt of past joy, com- 
fort, and success. It had never been the 
scene of his spiritual struggles, but rather 
a sanctuary, first of light, then of peace. 
After his ordination in Rome he had 
brought here his story of gratitude. Here, 
morning after morning, during brief but 
always satisfying holidays, he had driven 
over from the old home to say daily mass. 
What fragrance of fresh summer air, what 
pictures of blue sky, rich foliage of beloved 
moorlands, had he not carried with him 
into the dim enclosure, what scent of 
autumn woods to mingle with the in- 
describable breath of the chapel! 

Perhaps James MaclIvor had never said 
a mass in which the faculties of both body 
and soul had been so keen as on this 
occasion. 


“Dear James,” said Mrs. Inglis, “ you 
must want a cup of tea this dreadful 


morning!” 


She peered inside the huge, melon- 
shaped teapot and stirred the contents 
with a hospitable spoon. Cheerfulness 
was so much a part of this excellent wom- 
an that a gurgle of laughter constantly ac- 
companied her speech. To-day, though 
habit was too strong to be suppressed, she 
contrived to impart quite a solemn tone to 
these gurgles, assisted by a persistent 
drawing down of the corners of her lips 
from their wonted hilarious angle. 

She was of short stature, comfortably 
plump, with a bright, birdlike eye and a 
pretty, birdlike profile. Like most people 
who talk incessantly, she contrived to say 
a great deal that had better have been 
left unsaid. 

It was no wonder that James dreaded 
the ordeal before him, but he knew that 
his host at least would spare his feelings. 


. gone. 
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Taciturnity was this gentleman’s char-, 
acteristic as garrulousness was that of his 
spouse. A stiff, shy, awkward man, real 
benevolence lay under his unprepossessing 
exterior, as indeed James knew by many a 
kindly experience from childhood upward. 

The priest could not repress a faint 
smile of amusement at Mrs. Inglis’s tactics. 
It was as if he had read into the good- 
natured creature’s thoughts: (“ Poor fel- 
low! We won’t talk of anything unpleas- 
ant till he’s had his good breakfast.”’) 

“ An egg, James dear? Did you notice 
my new St. Anthony? Oh dear, I am dis- 
appointed! I was sure you would have 
seen him at once. Such a beauty! I put 
the old one in the servants’ room. They 
like it. St. Anthony is always so kind, 
isn’t he? And do you know, James, we 
have lost Biddy—poor old Biddy, our one 
Irishwoman. I do like to have the Irish to 
pray, don’t you? They have such a won- 
derful faith. Oh, surely you’re not going 
to pass Mrs. McCormick’s scones? I 
should be very unhappy if you did not 
have a scone, if only for the memory of 
old days!” 

The chuckle was now caught back into 
melancholy. She shook a sleek, dark head 
with a sigh in honor of past light-hearted- 
ness. Presently the guest felt the attempt 
at distraction to be unendurable. Absent- 
ly he took the proffered scone, and fixing 
his eyes steadily upon his old friend, broke 
into the very heart of the avoided subject 
with characteristic abruptness. 

“T’ve read your letter to Milly, Mrs. 
Inglis.” 

The color rushed into her cheek. “Oh, 
yes. Dear Milly! Yes, James; oh, how 
dreadful it is, isn’t it? Dear me, yes, I 
couldn’t have felt it more if she had been 
my own child.” 

There was a quiver of tears in her voice. 
James hoped earnestly she would not cry. 
He went on steadily: 

“IT wish you had telegraphed to me. I 
have missed Ian.” 

“We know, we know!” She nodded her 
head. “ Yes, poor Ian! we heard he’d 
I’m sorry, dear James, but it’s a 
good thing that he should go. He was in 
a quite appalling state. Not that one can 
believe everything people say, but I’m 
afraid—” 

“ He—” James began, but the words 
stuck in his throat. He looked down, his 
angular face twitched. It was like a night- 
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mare to him to think back on the work of 
‘his brother’s senseless fury. 

“ Oh, we know, we know,” repeated she 
with unexpected comprehension. “ But 
then—dear James, poor boy, you’re ter- 
ribly upset. There—we must make allow- 
ances. Oh dear, don’t we all want allow- 
ances made for us?” The gurgle escaped 
unawares, and hurriedly she went on: 
“Tan cannot be held responsible, I feel 
sure. Such a blow! And then, as I was 
going to say ”—she bent her pretty, bright- 
ly intent face confidentially across the 
table toward him—‘ it has seemed to me 
there might be some inherited weakness. 
Your poor father, you know? Has it 
struck you? The shock—” 

Ian’s brother started. No, it had never 
struck him. Pshaw! Accidental brain 
trouble is not hereditary. It was here Mr. 
Inglis lifted up his voice for the first time. 

“Tan was always self-indulgent,” he 
said. 

James’s glance shot toward him. The 
older man was fixing a corner of the table- 
cloth with a sidelong stare, after a curious 
habit of his. The remark sounded dry 
and unsympathetic — an effect produced 
by most of his speeches and accentuated 
by his rasping tone. James looked at him 
with a scarcely less startled expression 
than that which his hostess’s suggestion 
had called forth. 

Was Ian self-indulgent? The question 
had never even suggested itself to him. 
It seemed almost as absurd to associate 
the idea with the Master of Stronaven as 
with any red deer of the glen—beautiful, 
untamed, irresponsible being that he was. 
Happiness, the pleasant ways of life, the 
love of those about him, had been his as 
by right of nature. 

But the test had come and he had failed. 
Why had he failed? Here was one old 
friend hinting at madness and the other 
proclaiming a fundamental weakness. 

The first charge was not worth refuting. 
No one minded Mrs. Inglis’s babble. The 
brother sought in his mind for instances to 
refute the second, and found himself seek- 
ing in vain. That Ian’s instincts were 
generous and kindly, that he was incapable 
of a vulgar thought, of a coarse desire, 
merely limited the sphere of self-indul- 
gence. Image after image arose in his 
memory, but in not one of them did the 
Master appear in the light of self-sacrifice, 
repression, or denial. 
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The life which he and Morna had led 
together had been simple and harmless. 
Once again the brother’s thoughts reverted 
to that simile of the wild deer in the forest; 
creatures of the open both, Morna and 
Ian, lovers of wildness and solitude to- 
gether, of the winds and the spaces and 
the heights, exulting in the merely physical 
joy of life, breathing freshness, unconscious 
of evil. Yes, if there was one thing more 
than another that had always emanated 
from Morna, it was purity. 

Morna! Not one of the three had yet 
had the courage to pronounce that name, 
and now again it was James who forced 
himself to the task. In the pause of si- 
lence and crowding recollections the iter- 
ated sense of surprise, of disbelief, rushed 
back upon him. 

“T can’t help feeling,” he said with an 
effort, “ that we ought not to credit such 
a thing about Morna until we know more.” 

“ Oh!” crowed Mrs. Inglis, “ have I not 
said that a thousand times? Did I not 
say it to you, Robert, the first moment I 
heard it? I burst out laughing. ‘ Morna,’ 
I said. ‘Morna? It’s impossible, ridicu- 
lous!’ Why—” she began to shake with 
reminiscent mirth. ‘ Why, they'll be say- 
ing I’ve run away from Robert next.” 
Suddenly the lips drooped. “ Unfortunate- 
ly, dear James, the proofs are overwhelm- 
ing. He, the man—oh dear, I can hardly 
bring myself to name the creature—Signor 
Concini—came to fetch her away in a 
motor-car. They were seen together pass- 
ing through the villages here, at Aberdeen 
also. People will talk to me, write to me 
about it, thinking I must know more.” 

Mr. Inglis twitched himself sidewise. A 
low sound escaped his lips, as if some in- 
ternal machinery were preparing to grind 
out his words. Then they came: 

“The less anybody talks about it the 
better.” He paused, but the grinding went 
on. “ Morna,” he began, then repeated, 
“'Morna, no doubt, could give an expla- 
nation if she ever chose.” 

James was for the third time conscious 
of startled feeling; the remark coincided 
curiously with the unfounded recurrent 
impression in his own mind: what has Ian 
done? The question escaped him, in- 
voluntarily, useless as he felt it to be. Mr. 
Inglis twisted his narrow shoulders and 
made no protest as his wife answered for 
him in tones of reproachful surprise: 

“Done? Poor Ian! Done? He wor- 
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shiped the very ground she trod on! 
Didn’t he, Robert? Why, there never was 
such a devoted couple!” 

The last phrase was so incongruous to 
the actual situation that it struck even her. 
She fell silent, abashed. The three stared 
blankly before them. Enigma confronted 
them. 

In spite of Mrs. Inglis’s efforts, her guest 
did not make much of his breakfast; and 
he was in so manifest a hurry to be gone 
that she good-naturedly curtailed her own 
to facilitate his departure. 

“T am expecting a telegram from Ian,” 
he explained. “ I have offered to meet him 
in Edinburgh, and would like to catch the 
midday train.” 

“ Well, it’s been a real treat having the 
extra mass,” said the little lady, as she 
pressed his hand on the door-step. “ And 
seeing you,” she added politely. 

Mr. Inglis grunted. The worthy couple 
stood watching the cart spin away. Both 
its occupants had to bend their heads 
against the driving blast. As the wall of 
rhododendron hid them from sight the 
wife tucked her hand comfortably under 
her husband’s arm and led him back into 
the warm hall. She had a sense of satis- 
faction in getting rid of the visitor, with 
his anxious, haggard face and his sore 
heart. She thought of him and his trouble 
hurrying out into that dismal world and 
of the placid, contented tenor of her own 
life. 

“T think I must have another cup of 
tea,” she cried cheerily. “ Poor James, 
how miserable he seems! And how plain 
he is, poor boy. Certainly, Ian and Milly 
have all the good looks! And I suppose I 
ought not to say it of my convert—our 
convert, Robert! I often wonder what 
possessed him to be a secular priest. He’s 
cut out for a monastery. A monk, that’s 
what he ought to be!” 

“Tt’s a pity he didn’t consult you, my 
dear,” growled the listener, by no means 
unkindly. 

Mrs. Inglis crowed. She never knew 
what Robert exactly meant by his odd 
little remarks, and her cheerful laugh cov- 
ered useless speculation on the point. 


As he expected, James found that the 
post had brought an overnight telegram 


from his brother. But the message it con- 
tained was far from affording any satis- 
faction. 
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Impossible meet you. Leaving Edinburgh to- 
morrow for abroad. 


James pondered long over the barren 
lines. At last he made up his mind. He 
could still give himself to-day in Edin- 
burgh, then take the morning train south 
and be at St. Michael’s in time for the 
Saturday night confessions. He would in- 
terview the lawyer and, at least, find out 
in what frame of mind, in what condition 
of health the Master had seemed to be 
should he indeed find him gone. 

The post had likewise brought a scrawl 
from Lady Martindale, in which, in an al- 
most undecipherable hand, she begged for 
news. 


Do, do write! I’m so, so anxious! Much love, 
your fond, fond Milly! 


The wind was increasing to a gale as 
James started on his return after his fruit- 
less journey. The third-class compartment 
was crowded. The reek of damp clothes, 
of strong tobacco, thickened the air. With- 
out, nothing visible but the gray of the 
driven rain. There was nothing to dis- 
tract the traveler from his heavy thoughts. 
Slowly he summed up his impressions and 
faced a conclusion, the most melancholy 
possible for both heart and mind. 

The situation had assumed all the as- 
pects of irrevocability. Even the Inglises 
had not seemed to entertain the possibility 
of reconciliation. He himself had not 
found it possible to breathe the hope of it 
either to them or to Kirstie. He hardly 
knew if he still had any hope left upon a 
point so desperate. 

Yet in the secret recesses of his soul the 
memory of the gleam still lingered. Be- 
hind that livid, lowering sky there was the 
sun somewhere. Behind all the evil of the 
world there was always God. 

At Edinburgh he had a very brief inter- 
view with the man of law, and in this two 
apprehensions which had begun to haunt 
him were at least removed. Ian had been 
perfectly collected; unusually so, it could 
be gathered, for one in such humiliating 
and distressing circumstances. And he 
had apparently not the smallest intention 
of setting in vengeful pursuit of his wife 
and her companion. : 

“ Far from it, Mr. MaclIvor,” said the 
old man; “he has, and very ,wisely, no 
other idea than that of cutting the whole 
business from his life at once. I have 
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promised that the proceedings shall be 
pushed through as speedily as possible. 
And, as for his present purpose, the Master 
spoke of a tour in Spain. A very desirable 
proceeding. He is to keep me informed of 
his whereabouts. The first address ”—he 
consulted his note-book—‘ the first is 
Paris, Hétel du Rhin.” 

James, without speaking, wrote down 
the name of the hotel. 

“ The Master mentioned a week in Paris. 
Paris,” the other went on, fixing his little, 
cold eyes upon his visitor’s face, with a 
shrewd glint in them, “ is not a bad place 
for a gentleman who needs distraction.” 


James was sick at heart as he went forth 
into the dripping street. Anxious as he 
had felt when he had entered the gloomy 
house, he was not sure now whether the 
fears he had been entertaining were not 
preferable to the certainty he was car- 
rying with him; whether he would not 
rather have Ian, frenzied and distraught, 
than the callous, relentless man whose 
image the lawyer had in a few words 
evoked; whether, if Ian had dashed in mad 
pursuit of his wife, it would not have been 
a more human solution, one more likely to 
bring the mercy of God upon His crea- 
tures, than this cold resort to the unblessed 
machinery of the law! 

“T will write to Ian to-night,” he said 
to himself, “and urge him at least to de- 
lay. I will say to him that he will gain 
nothing by this haste; that it is surely 
more dignified, more seemly, not to rush 
into proceedings; that perhaps, perhaps 
things might come to light which would 
alter his point of view. Before the old 
name is dragged into the courts, I will beg 


him to give time a chance!” 

He conned the phrases to himself. He 
would use only the human argument, urge 
only the worldly common sense aspect— 
lest he should rouse the scoffing spirit 
which that tragic letter had already be- 
trayed. 

But even as he planned he knew that it 
was all in vain. 


It was in vain. The answer from Paris 
was one that precluded any further at- 
tempt. 

Dear JAMES: 

I know what I am doing and what I mean to 

do. Keep your advice for your penitents. 


Yours, 
IAN. 
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Two months later proceedings were car- 
ried through the Scotch courts at a single 
sitting. There was no defense. 


CHAPTER VII 
PITILESS PUBLICITY 


Tue December afternoon was closing in, 
and Father MacIvor was beginning to con- 
sider the advisability of lighting his lamp, 
when the unwonted sound of a motor-car 
at his door made him pause and turn to 
the window. He had a quick prescience of 
the identity of his visitor and was not sur- 
prised to behold the fur-enveloped form of 
Lady Martindale in the act of emerging 
with characteristic precipitation. Her stri- 
dent voice rang out into the little street: 

“ Isn’t there a bell, or a knocker? What? 
Oh, never mind, Charles. You’d better 
thump.” 

It was with mingled feelings that the 
priest hurried out to admit his sister. He 
was deeply anxious to have news of Ian; 
for, beyond the bare announcement of the 
divorce which he had read in the yester- 
day’s paper, he was in complete ignorance 
of all concerning him. On the other hand, 
he knew that anything he could be.told 
must fill him with pain—a pain which Mil- 
licent’s outspokenness was little likely to 
soften. 

His first glance, as he opened the narrow 
street door, showed him that her spirits 
were not suffering from the family misfor- 
tune. He thought he had never seen a 
more smiling picture of prosperity. Out 
of an immense wrap of chinchilla her face, 
at once delicately and vividly tinted, 
bloomed like some splendid June rose, her 
hair glinted under a hat more wonderfully 
befeathered than usual. Her blue eyes 
snapped. 

“Oh, James, this is lucky! I was so 
afraid you might be doing something or 
other in this dreadful slum. Confessing or 
oiling somebody. What? Charles, just 
give me those papers from the car. Oh, 
James, I haven’t a minute!” 

She paused, quite filling up the little en- 
trance. Her bright gaze twinkled and 
sparkled with her elementary jocularity. 
“T brought the car, you see. I’m not to 
be caught out twice in Shadwell. What?” 

“ Come in,” said her brother briefly. 

As he led her into his room he was con- 
scious, not without grim humor, of its un- 
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utterable sordidness in her eyes. And 
running his glance sarcastically up and 
down her splendid figure, he said: 

“ Little as you think of St. Michael’s, 
you are still determined to astonish the 
natives, I see.” 

“ Don’t be silly,” she retorted with un- 
impaired good humor. “ When I get back 
I’m going to a dozen teas, of course. But 
you do like my coat? Theophilus gave it 
to me for my birthday. It’s lucky some 
one remembered my birthday.” 

Then, conscious that she herself had 
given no sign of life to her brother since 
he had answered her appeal for news, she 
went on hurriedly: 

“Ts that supposed to be a fire? I’m 
sure it’s lucky I’ve got a bit of fur on. 
Do light up, James! MHaven’t you got gas 
or something? I haven’t a moment, but I 
can’t bear talking in the dark.” 

Without a word he proceeded with the 
interrupted task and, the lamp lit, dropped 
the stained holland blind, mindful of foot- 
man and chauffeur without. She looked 


on impatiently. Lady Martindale had a 
fine disdain for any class inferior to her 
own; she would not have minded discuss- 
ing the matter before the two individuals 


without, so little did they count in her 
judgment. 

She dragged the American-cloth arm- 
chair toward the hearth and sat down, 
shaking out the bundle of papers on her 
lap. 

“Tf you’d got a little paraffin to pour 
upon those coals,” she explained paren- 
thetically, “of course, I’d sack a house- 
maid if she did, but it wouldn’t matter 
here. St. Michael’s way, I should think. 
No? Well, never mind, never mind. I’m 
not really cold, Jimsy. Well—it’s all over, 
you know. Aren’t you glad?” 

He sat down opposite to her without re- 
plying, his eyes fixed on the sheets of print 
spread on her lap. It was worse than use- 
less to represent things from his point of 
view to Millicent. And he would soon 
know what she had to say to him. But 
why had she brought all those papers— 
what was he about to see in them? There 
was a sick recoil in his soul. 

“T did want to have a little talk with 
you,” she went on. “Of course, it’s not 
pleasant to have these ha’penny things 
with their pictures and their screeching 
paragraphs. Poor papa, too, stuck in! 
And Morna! Of course they would have 
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Morna. But why poor papa? And every- 
body doesn’t know it was sunstroke in 
India. And the Mancini man, tec. Oh, 
James, he is handsome! I met that horrid 
little Nesta Bache in the park this morn- 
ing. And she said: ‘Oh, my dear, what a 
beautiful being! I’m not surprised, now, 
at your sister-in-law.’ Of course she does 
not know Ian. And they did really put 
in such a horrid snap-shot of Ian. I said 
to Theophilus this morning: ‘ One ought 
to force them to publish at least a decent 
picture.’ I wanted to send the one I have 
—but—” 

“Good God!” said the priest under his 
breath. 

She broke off and looked at him with, 
all of a sudden, a kind of compassionate 
shrewdness. 

“Yes, I was afraid you’d take it like 
that. Poor Jimsy! That’s what has 
brought me. But, after all, as Theophilus 
said, Ian’s done the right thing. Cut her 
off! What? Cut her off. After that 
letter—” 

“ Letter?” repeated James. 

“Yes, her letter. What, didn’t you 
read it? What, not in your paper? Oh, 
James, you don’t mean to say you don’t 
get a proper paper? Well, I would have 
thought you’d buy one to read about your 
own brother! Morna’s ietter to Ian—when 
she went off with that Bandini man. It 
was read in court, you know. Just 
listen—” 

“Oh, no!” cried the other with a groan, 
starting up and taking the paper from her 
hand. To hear that story of shame, pro- 
claimed in those cheerful tones, was more 
than he could endure. “ Look here, dear,” 
he went on hastily, as, with mouth open 
and heightened color, she stared at him, on 
the verge of offense. “I’d rather read it 
all quietly by myself. Will you leave 
those—those things with me? You said 
you hadn’t a moment, you know.” 

“No more I have—” she glanced at her 
watch and shrieked: “I should think I 
hadn’t! It will take me all my time. 
Good Heavens, Jimmy, why do you live in 
a place like this?” 

She sprang up, scattering the papers 
right and left. Then, glancing at the pale, 
tired face of her brother as, in his turn, he 
rose with unconscious weariness, she ex- 
claimed apologetically: 

“Theophilus thought I ought to go 
about—not to let people think we minded 
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all this—horrid business. Not, of course, 
that it does not happen to everybody 
nowadays, nearly everybody; but Theophi- 
lus thought— you know what I mean, 
Jimsy dear, not to sit down under it. 
What? Theophilus said: ‘ Put on the 
chinchillas, old girl, and knock spots out 
of them all. Show them you’re all right.’ 
No good crying over spilled miik, is there? 
That’s what I always say. Poor Morna’s 
only herself to blame—and Ian can start 
fresh, and he ought to look out for money 
this time. Don’t you think so? What? 
What do you say, Jimsy?” 

He had said nothing. More than eyer 
he felt the futility of any words here. But 
some mute protest emanating from him 
had struck her. She really thought he had 
groaned. Her color changed again, the 
tears welled into her eyes. 

“ Tt isn’t as if one could be of any use,” 
she murmured. Then: “ Good-by, Jim- 
sy,” she proceeded hurriedly and thrust 
her cheek for his kiss. 

“ Good-by, dear,” he said, and almost 
inaudibly murmured the “ God bless you!” 
which was the only hint of priestly atti- 
tude he ever showed her. 

Suddenly she clung to him. 


“Say a prayer for me, Jimsy!” she 
said in a gusty whisper, and was gone in 
such whirlwind speed that the slamming 
of the front door had shaken the house 


before he could follow her into the 
passage. 

“Winchester House!” he heard her 
shout to the footman. Shrugging his 
shoulders, he retraced his steps into the 
parlor. 

The room was full of her scent of helio- 
trope. He went to the window and flung 
it open, for it unaccountably nauseated 
him. The throbbing of the car speeding 
round the corner was lost in the ceaseless 
roar of the East End thoroughfare. A 
hawker was dismally crying her oranges. 
After the fair, frosty day the evening was 
closing in with an acrid threat of fog. An 
organ burst into the strains of a rag-time 
tune before the public house at the corner. 
There was a rush of children’s feet down 
his lane and a shout of shrill voices. 
Quickly he shut the window again and 
turned back into the room. 

He picked up the scattered papers, put 
the lamp-shade at a convenient angle, and 
sat down at his writing-table. 

He must read what he had to read— 
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the record of: his family’s dishonor set 
forth in the public prints, to the accom- 
paniment of all those sounds of sordid life, 
to the hopping rhythm of that trivial tune 
to which those poor children danced in the 
light of the gin palace. “ Sweet oranges,” 
moaned the voice under his window. 

His hand on the illustrated paper, he 
paused. Milly had asked for a prayer. 
He knew that it meant no more than the 
flicker of passing sentimentality, and yet 
he was glad even of that. Nothing is lost 
where all is counted. 

How he had prayed for Ian! All these 
weeks — for Ian and Morna — for grace 
and truth and peace upon these two! 
There was not a child that pattered into 
his tin chapel, not an old Irishwoman of 
them all that he had not bade to intercede 
for his intention. Not a penitent had he 
absolved, not a death-bed had he conse- 
crated but he had whispered his petition. 

He sighed as he turned over the sheet 
uppermost to his hand. 


ROMANCE IN AN OLD SCOTCH CASTLE 
THE ARTIST AND THE LADY 
STRANGE LETTER TO A HUSBAND 


Black against the column, surmounted 
by these blatant head-lines, the turrets of 
Stronaven! And in three medallions be- 
low this inset, Morna’s face—the profile 
of an unknown man—and Ian! 

“My God, my God!” He crushed the 
paper, got up, and thrust it into the sullen 
coal. The flame licked, leaped, and flared, 
roaring up the chimney. He went back 
to the table, gathered the rest of the 
sheets with one exception, and cast them 
likewise into the grate. The one exception 
was the Scotsman. He would find all he 
must see there at least set forth with 
decency. 

When nothing remained of Lady Mar- 
tindale’s journalistic collection but a 
crackling, writhing, black mass, he came 
back and spread on the table the sober 
chronicle he had spared. Leaning his head 
on his hands, sighing deeply from time to 
time, oppressed at heart as he was, he 
resolutely mastered the detail of the 
Stronaven divorce proceedings. Half a 
column had sufficed for the reporter. 
Morna’s letter alone had decided the case. 

He read and reread. The thing faced 
him more than ever with its aspect of in- 
credibility, of incomprehensibility. 
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When you receive this letter, Ian, I shall have 
left you forever. Our marriage has become for 
me a living lie. I realize to the full what I am 
doing. I am resolved to trust Paolo Concini. 
He will not betray my trust. You can set your- 
self free as soon as you wish. Indeed, the man- 
ner in which I take this step precludes any 
defense. Morna. 


The blood rushed to his face and as 
quickly ebbed. The words danced before 
his eyes and then settled into their places 
again with an extraordinary clearness, 
stamping themselves on his brain. 

Was it possible that Morna had written 
that to Ian? 

“T realize what I am doing. . . . I 
leave you forever . set yourself 
free.” Callous, brutal to a man whose love 
was still unsuspecting, whose confidence 
was still complete! “I am resolved to 
trust Paolo Concini. He will not betray 
my trust.” Was it really Morna who 
flaunted her lover before her husband? 
Anger seized him, the veins in his fore- 
head swelled and throbbed, but at the 
height of passion a voice cried out to him 
that he was wrong. Morna did not mean 
that, never could have meant that—what 
then? The cold fit settled on him again. 
The whole letter took an aspect that 
matched the look in her eyes in the hidden 
portrait. She was not callous, she was not 
brazen. She was as one under a relentless 
doom. Here was hopeless finality. Then 
his mind took yet another twist. 

“ Our marriage has become a living lie.” 
Was that not an actual confession? It 
was as if a chasm opened before him, into 
the depths of which he dared not look. 
The blackness of it was crossed by flitting 
shadows too horrible to define. 

After a while he roused himself. What 
purposeless torment of soul to try and 
solve the unsolvable! The facts were ir- 
refutable. The tragedy was accomplished. 
The two who had been so nobly and ten- 
derly one were severed forever. Morna 
was an outcast, repudiated, stained in the 
eyes of the world. Ian, whose fury had 
settled down to cynical relentlessness, was 
free. What was it Milly had said? She 
hoped “ he would choose money next time.” 
So the world’s machinery had disposed of 
the contract solemnized at the altar of 
God—* till death do us part!” 

The priest glanced at the pale figure on 
the crucifix, and from it there came to 
him, stealing, a message. “ Forgive them 
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—they know not what they do.” Infinitely 
sad as it was, there was comfort in it. 

The loud-ticking American clock sud- 
denly caught his gaze. He was late al- 
ready. He folded the paper and thrust it 
in the drawer of his writing-table. He 
must hurry forth to his poor flock. Out 
yonder every circumstance of life fostered 
sin and sorrow. But yonder misery itself 
engendered guilt. He had not another in- 
stant to give to those who had deliberately 
chosen the difficult way of sin and sorrow 
instead of the easy, good life Providence 
had laid before them. 


BOOK TWO 


For as the crackling of thorns under a 
pot, so is the laughter of the fool: this also 
is vanity. —Ecclesiastes. 


CHAPTER I 
CHARTING THE SOCIAL WATERS 


Mrs. EvGENE DUVENANT was at home 
at 40 Connaught Place. It was her first 
entertainment in the fine mansion, which 
had been practically rebuilt for her under 
the best expert advice. The hall and 


staircase, completely overlaid with white 


marble; the great double drawing-room, an 
exact copy of Marie Antoinette’s salons at 
Trianon; the boudoir, bought wholesale, 
rose gobelins and all, from the country- 
seat of an impoverished English nobleman; 
the dining-room hung with Spanish leather; 
and the smoking-room, bought, like the 
boudoir, as it stood—oak paneling, leaded 
windows, settles, tiles, brasses, and Flemish 
ware—from a fifteenth century house in 
Leyden. It was a display of artistic dis- 
crimination and wealth combined, of which 
Mrs. Duvenant was justly proud. 

There was not one cloud upon her hori- 
zon. Her friends—as she called those ac- 
quaintances of her acquaintances who 
responded to the bidding of her visiting- 
cards—were goodly in number, cordial, 
and admiring. 

The pale-yellow draperies which the 
cunning Paris faiseur had twisted round 
her willowy figure harmonized to perfec- 
tion with both gobelin pink and Trianon 
blue. And Oenone, that only child for 
whom the mother had, these two years, so 
strenuously labored—between the Riviera, 
German watering-places, and Claridge’s 
Hotel—looked, it was no partiality to say 
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so, “ just a dream!” in her white wisp of a 
gown. 

Every time a powdered-headed and silk- 
calved footman crossed her field of vision 
Mrs. Duvenant’s heart swelled with pride. 

“There’s not one of their duchesses 
could do it better,” she told herself. And 
it was quite true. 

Everything, she was wont to say, de- 
pends on getting hold of the right people. 
When she had secured the interest of per- 
sons of such unmistakable distinction as 
Lady Champers de Morton, the Hon. 
Matilda Vandeleur, and Lady Victoria 
Trent she thought herself nobly launched 
indeed. 

Burke described Champers de Morton 
as one of the most ancient families of the 
kingdom. Miss Vandeleur, an_ elderly 
scion of aristocracy, amd an undoubted 
power in the social struggle (of which, in- 
deed, she openly made traffic) had taken 
up Mrs. Duvenant in the most gratifying 
manner. As for Lady Victoria Trent, 
Mrs. Duvenant had regarded the making 
of her acquaintance at Monte Carlo as the 
main success of last winter. 

A duchess’s cousin! This conquest was 
not likely to be abandoned upon a return 
to London, and Lady Victoria had been 
very friendly in accepting a good many 
invitations and giving her hostess the 
benefit of her advice upon the new house. 
She now not only “ turned up,” according 
to promise, at Mrs. Duvenant’s first at 
home, but brought with her a companion 
who was instantly assessed by Mrs. Duve- 
nant as an important addition to her list 
of “ friends.” 

Lady Martindale was indeed a brilliant 
apparition in the Trianon drawing-room, 
and its owner was conscious of a flutter of 
pleasure as she advanced to greet her. 

“T thought you wouldn’t mind my 
bringing a cousin—” The perfunctory 
phrase had dropped airily from Lady Vic- 
toria’s well-reddened lips. 

“ Pleased to see any relation of yours, 
Lady Victoria. Delighted to see you, 
Lady Martindale!” 

Mrs. Duvenant was the descendant of a 
worthy Glasgow merchant who had mi- 
grated to, flourished, and married in 
Buenos Aires. She was the wife of that 
celebrated Argentine millionaire, Eugene 
Duvenant — one of those successful men 
whose parentage and early struggles re- 
main a matter of surmise even to their 
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most intimate friends, but one about whose 
present wealth and power there cannot be 
two opinions. 

If she had not yet quite assimilated the 
accent, the phraseology, and manner of 
the particular London set to which she 
was determined to belong, there was noth- 
ing about her that saliently disquaiified 
her for it. Certain traits she had inherited 
with her Scotch blood—an air of reserve 
and a natural sense of consequence which 
stood her in good stead. 

As she now advanced to receive her 
visitors her assured address, her soft voice; 
her slim, pretty figure, with its tired charm 
and its exquisite French garments, made 
an unexpectedly pleasant impression upon 
the newcomer — who, being of a frank 
habit, beamed on her with the most open 
approval. 

“Vic told me all about your wonderful 
house. What? Oh, it’s lovely—lovely! 
Is that your girl? Oh, good gracious, 
Vicky ”—and Lady Martindale turned im- 
pulsively upon her cousin—“ delicious!” 

“T told you she was a ripper!” cried 
Lady Victoria. 

The latter was a thin, black-haired 
woman with a fine, emaciated face and 
bold eyes that wandered discontentedly, 
as if ever in search of something—the kind 
of woman who looks her best on horse- 
back, is at her brightest in the smoking- 
room. There could not have been a greater 
contrast to the blooming femininity of 
Millicent Martindale; yet the two, as they 
sipped iced coffee and slung jokes across 
their hostess at each other—exchanging 
comments on people and places Mrs. 
Duvenant had never heard of, seemed to 
her, somehow, equally apart, in an at- 
mosphere of their own. Instinctively the 
climber recognized (as she vaguely phrased 
it to herself) “ the real thing.” 

She was proportionately flattered by 
Lady Martindale’s affability; and when, 
on parting, it was suggested that she 
should lunch the very next day with her 
new friend, and thereafter be driven to 
Ranelagh, she could hardly conceal her 
elation. 


But almost from the outset of the lunch 
in question Lady Martindale’s conversation 
proved disconcerting. Mrs. Duvenant was 
thin-skinned. She moved in an atmosphere 
of deliberate dignity which, if it had not 
been for a certain southern grace, might 
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have been called pompous. All her so- 
ciety intercourse was marked with conven- 
tion. She was polite in her every phrase, 
to the verge of pedantry. Into this pretty, 
formal garden, as it were, Lady Martin- 
dale dashed like an irrepressible retriever 
puppy. 

“Charming house!” she began between 
large mouthfuls of her own excellent 
omelette aux pointes d’asperges. “ Charm- 
ing house, that of yours, Mrs. Davenant.” 

Millicent Martindale had an unconquer- 
able difficulty in mastering other people’s 
names, or, indeed, any word to which her 
ear was unused. But as it never impeded 
the fluency of her speech, and it was quite 
useless to correct her, her friends rather 
enjoyed the peculiarity. But Mrs. Du- 
venant perceptibly stiffened. 

“T am glad you like it, Lady Martin- 
dale,” she answered, emphasizing the su- 
perior breeding of her memory. 

“Charming!” repeated her hostess. 
They were en partie fine, for reasons of 
Millicent’s own. “ Rather a pity, though, 
to have set up on the wrong side of the 
park. What?” Then, swift enough to 
perceive the offended consternation that 
spread itself on the delicate face opposite 


to her, she proceeded, not to apologize, but 
to expound her point of view. 

“ Oh, it’s quite nice and all that! 
body could say it was anything but a love- 


No- 


ly house. But the situation! Oh, you 
know what I mean. Nice people like you 
—Hill Street or Belgrave Square—Park 
Lane. What? You get just as good a 
house in Park Lane.” 

Mrs. Duvenant crumbled her roll with 
an angry spasm of frail fingers. 

“T am on the park—or very close to 
Hyde Park,” she murmured resentfully. 
But it was only the first blow. 

“Lovely drawing-rooms!” Millicent 
continued good-naturedly; “ copy of Tria- 
non, isn’t it? Pity you did not keep the 
whole house eighteenth century. What? 
Such a shock, you know, walking into that 
black-panel room. Kind of jar. Oh, I 
dare say I’m silly. I always feel like that.” 
She flung a complacent look round her own 
handsome Georgian room. “ Everything is 
Adam or Chippendale here. I don’t mind 
a century—or two. But to skip from your 
empire to medieval—a bit anachromatic. 
What? Anachromatic, you know.” Doubt- 
ful about the word, she repeated it several 
times, firmly, to Settle the question. 
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Mrs. Duvenant would have been seri- 
ously offended, was, indeed, drawing up 
into herself like a sea-anemone, when her 
entertainer’s next remarks diverted her 
feelings into more agreeable channels. 

“Vicky told me you’d a very pretty 
girl. Awfully pretty!” she said. ‘“ Made 
me quite curious. Really came to see her 
the other day, you know. And I don’t 
think Vic said half enough about her. I 
don’t know,” proceeded Lady Martindale 
meditatively, popping one olive after an- 
other into her mouth between two courses, 
“TI don’t know when I’ve seen anything 
prettier. Piquant, you know. What? 
Piquant and graceful. Of course, she could 
hardly help to be graceful, your daughter, 
Mrs. Dallincourt.” 

The blood mounted pleasurably into the 
mother’s face. The new liberty taken 
with her name she pardoned. She would 
pardon all this dear lady’s eccentricities 
in the future for the sake of her genuine 
enthusiasm. 

“Yes, my Nonnie is a sweet creature,’ 
she admitted smilingly. “ And just as 
lovable as she’s sweet.” 

“Oh, yes, lovely!” cried the other. 
“Such a dear little tip-tilted nose! and 
such a fascinating frock! Just the right 
thing; white chiffon, blue ribbon, and a 
rose. No girl should ever have anything 
else, to my mind. Looks so simple and 
all that, but I dare say—Paris? Awful 
price. What?” 

And, as Mrs. Duvenant modestly ad- 
mitted Paris, and by implication, awful 
price, her interlocutor pursued with in- 
creased good humor: 

“ Of course you millionaires don’t care 
what you pay, do you? But then, Vic 
said, she’s your only child?” The inter- 
rogation slipped out with as much ap- 
parent carelessness as the rest of the 
babble; but it was accompanied by a 
glance that was anything but careless. 

“My only child,” conceded Mrs. Du- 
venant in her soft, precise voice. 

“Your only child! What? Oh, well.” 
There was so much satisfaction in the in- 
terjection and the beaming air that accom- 
panied it that Mrs. Duvenant smiled back 
as if the sun had suddenly risen and il- 
lumined her mental horizon. . Peculiar 
Lady Martindale certainly was, but how ~ 
pleasant when one became a little intimate 
and understood her offhand manner! 

“Oenone has always absorbed all my 


? 
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thoughts,” she said a little later, as they 
sipped the Turkish coffee in the gray-and- 
gold morning-room, which was full of 
bunches of mauve lilacs from Martindale 
Towers and littered with knickknacks and 
photographs. 

These last Mrs. Duvenant examined 
surreptitiously whenever she could. They 
were, many of them, faces familiar to her 
from her Riviera winters and her solicitous 
study of society papers. At her very elbow 
stood the presentment of her friend’s 
cousin, whose acquaintance Lady Victoria 
had never passed on. “ Darling Milly— 
your Rose” ran the inscription in a dash- 
ing hand across one corner. Mrs. Duve- 
nant’s heart began to swell even more 
agreeably than over the silk-stockinged 
footmen. To be on such friendly terms 
with two cousins of one duchess—a simple 
sum in social arithmetic—the result must 
be a noble addition to her visiting list. 

She glided into a dream, rehearsing 
phrases for her next letter home: “I 
have just given a little lunch in honor of 
the Duchess of Monmouth. I wish you 
had been present, dear Inez ”—or: “ The 
Duchess of Monmouth was saying to me 
the other day—such a delightful woman; 
I feel quite sorry that her boys are still 
at Eton—” 

She was interrupted by Lady Martin- 
dale, who, having heard that the car was 
at the door, was seized with a frenzy for 
instant departure, and literally hustled her 
guest into the hall, screaming for her 
maid and cloak in one breath and for her 
footman and cushion in the next. 

Her mauve tulle toque, with its giant 
bunch of pansies, was rakishly lurching 
over one ear. 

She refused to have it set straight with 
a good-natured but determined “ How 
silly you are, Jenkins!” and brushed aside 
the motor-veil proffered by the abigail. 

“We'll have a chat. What? Talk more 
comfortable driving. Get in, get in! 
Ranelagh—I said Ranelagh. Hurry up. 
Tell Watkins not to drive fast.” Her eyes 
were dancing as she turned to Mrs. Duve- 
nant. “ This is nice, isn’t it? TU run 
your girl down to Ranelagh some Satur- 
day.” And then, with the most complete 
irrelevance: “ You'll have to come and 
meet my brother—the Master of Strona- 
ven. What? He’s just home from big- 
game shooting. I wish I’d shown you his 
photograph.” 
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Having said this, Lady Martindale sud- 
denly blushed violently, declared it -was 
too hot for anything, and dropped the 
window nearest to her. 


In spite of the recklessness with which 
she plunged along her own way, Milli- 
cent Martindale was subject to sensitive 
twinges. She was now asking herself, 
with childish sidelong glances at her com- 
panion, whether Mrs. Duvenant knew 
anything about Ian’s divorce—whether she 
had seen the curt announcement which had 
appeared in last week’s paper making ab- 
solute the decree misi—whether, in the cir- 
cumstances, this was playing her cards too 
openly. 

Not that people nowadays had any 
prejudices on the subject of divorce. Ar- 
gentines certainly couldn’t have. She 
thought they would probably rather like 
it. She did hope she would get out of this 
idiotic way of blushing over Ianny. It 
was a nuisance, anyhow, all round. Why 
on earth Morna should have made such a 
fool of herself and of her whole family! 

Mrs. Duvenant, shrewd enough gen- 
erally, failed to perceive her companion’s 
agitation. She had indeed instantly per- 
ceived the connection between Lady Mar- 
tindale’s sudden mention of her brother 
and her outspoken admiration for Oenone. 
And the fact had caused her neither sur- 
prise nor agitation. She herself could 
never hear of an eligible man without con- 
sidering him as a possible mate for her 
Nonnie. 

But it was the title of “ Master,” hither- 
to unmet during her social explorations, 
that arrested her attention. And while, 
indomitably polite, she murmured her re- 
gret not to have been afforded a sight of 
the portrait in question, she was devoutly 
hoping she might not betray her ignorance. 

The irritation caused by her unwonted 
sense of discomfort colored Lady Martin- 
dale’s next remarks. Breaking through 
Mrs. Duvenant’s neatly turned phrases, 
she exclaimed peevishly: 

“What, in Heaven’s name, made you 
fix upon poor Vicky?” 

“* Poor Vicky ’?” repeated the other, 
helpless. 

“ Yes—Vicky. Vicky Trent. My good- 
ness, didn’t you know?” 

“What?” gasped the mother. She was 
.a nervous woman, and she blanched to the 
lips. 
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“My dear Mrs. Dalrymple—don’t you 
know? Everybody knows about poor 
Vicky. Oh, of course, you Argentines 
wouldn’t mind about divorce — nobody 
does in Australia”—her mind looping 
back to her previous thoughts—“ but 
there are divorces and divorces. Poor 
Vicky was mixed up in the Bewlay case, 
you remember? Louise Bewlay divorced 
Sir Richard on account of her—chiefly. 
Poor Vicky isn’t even divorced herself, you 
see! Tom Trent is such a creature. He 
wouldn’t de it—just to spite her.” 


“ Are you speaking ”’—Mrs. Duvenant: 


found the words with difficulty—“ can it 
be possible that you are speaking of Lady 
Victoria Trent?” 

Millicent opened her blue eyes, aston- 
ished and impatient, yet breezily good- 
humored. How stupid the woman was! 

“Of course. Who else? Poor Vicky! 
Did you imagine for one moment that 
Vicky could be any use to anybody—to 
get anybody on, I mean? How could she? 
What? Certainly not the kind of person 
to take your daughter about. Good 
gracious, fancy sending a girl round with 
Vicky!” 

Mrs. Duvenant sat for a minute 
stunned, all her happy social palace col- 
lapsing about her like a house of cards. 
She felt outraged, and tried to remain in- 
credulous. 

“ Really, Lady Martindale,” she said 
with an angry titter, “ forgive me, but this 
seems very extraordinary. Did you not 
yourself accompany Lady Victoria to my 
house last Thursday?” 

“TI? Of course! She’s my own cousin. 
Poor old Vic!” 

Lady Martindale’s eyebrows were arched 
and her resonant voice was high-pitched. 


“ And—and,” Mrs. Duvenant was sha- ° 


ken by a tremor as she proceeded desper- 
ately, “ last winter at Monte Carlo, where 
I made her acquaintance, she and the 
Duchess of Monmouth were inseparable.” 

“ But, of course!” screamed Lady Mar- 
tindale. “Same thing there. She’s a 
cousin, too. Rosie Monmouth and I and 
Vic are all cousins!” 

Mrs. Duvenant put her hand to her 
brow feebly. Her nerves were going “ all 
to pieces,” as she was wont to explain it, 
and she knew she would have a headache 
to-night. Lady Martindale’s next remark 
carried home the dread conviction of 
blunder. 
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“ Do you know Rosie Monmouth? Did 
Vicky introduce you? Oh, I thought not. 
Poor Vic, she knew better.” 

No, Mrs. Duvenant had not been intro- 
duced to the Duchess of Monmouth. 
Little memories flashed back on her mind 
of Lady Victoria’s evasions, her offhand 
excuses, of that occasion when she had de- 
liberately cut her in the gambling-rooms; 
of that other occasion when, arm in arm 
with the duchess, she had dropped her muff 
and bent in order to avoid a face to face 
meeting on the terrace. 

“And Rosie so fond of millionaires!” 
pursued her tormentor cheerfully. . 

Here there was a pause. Mrs. Duvenant 
had looked expectantly, a flush rising in 
her delicate cheek, a gleam of hope spring- 
ing in her eye. What more natural than 
that the respectable cousin should make 
up for the deficiencies of the damaged 
one? 

But she waited in vain. Lady Martin- 
dale had fallen into silence, her bright blue 
orbs smilingly fixed on her companion, as 
if she had just been making the most 
agreeable conversation in the world. Mrs. 
Duvenant swallowed a lump in her throat 
and again sought for words in which she 
might, with frozen dignity, express her 
condemnation of social tenets so loose and 
misleading. 

They were dodging the traffic on Ham- 
mersmith Bridge, now and again pulled up 
short by the gliding menace of a tram. 
She wished heartily she had not come 
upon this drive. It was all so noisy, such 
horrible streets. She was quite certain to 
have that headache. 

“T’m sure,” she said at last, as they 
slipped on again and the quiet of a free 
road gathered about their swift advance, 
“TI ought to be very grateful to you, Lady 
Martindale, for giving me this warning. 
I’m sure it must have been very painful 
to you to have to make such revelations 
concerning so close a relative. I’m only a 
stranger in this land ”—the Argentine’s 
soft voice took unwonted tones of acidity 
—“ and, I’m afraid, still ignorant of your 
London ways. When I saw a person coun- 
tenanced in public by one of England’s 
greatest ladies it was natural I should be- 
lieve her ”—she was going to say “ at least 
respectable,” but prudence overcame ex- 
asperation and she altered the remark to 
one of plaintive mock humility—“ it was 
natural that I should think her fit com- 
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pany for a simple, unsophisticated person 
like myself.” 

“ Oh, it doesn’t- matter about you,” was 
the unexpected answer to her subtle sar- 
casm. “It is the child, you know. The 
girl, What? Such a nice girl! You can’t 
let her pick up with Vicky’s riffraff. Not 
that quite nice men don’t stick to Vicky, 
but—” Lady Martindale was never good 
at expressing shades of delicacy, so she 
concluded clumsily: “ No good, you know, 
their taking up with her as one of Vicky’s 
sort. What?” 

Mrs. Duvenant gave a little sobbing 
ejaculation of “ Oh dear!” and thereafter, 
in silence, chewed the cud of exceedingly 
bitter reflection until the green of Rane- 
lagh caught them into its fresh embrace 

The result of her cogitations, however, 
was an increased appreciation of the value 
of this new acquaintance. More than ever, 
Lady Martindale appeared to her as the 
“real thing.” And over the Ceylon tea, 
the tasteless bread and butter, and the 
sawdusty cakes provided by the club, she 
determined to put her mind at rest on the 
subject of her two other social godmothers. 

If the process of eniightenment was 
painful, it was mercifully brief. 


“ Lady Champers. What? Champers de 


Morton’s wife? No. Nobody knows her. 
Oh, she’s quite respectable and all that. 
Poor little dowdy thing, it’s not her fault 
that Horace Champers—well, no one can 
have Horace Champers near the place!” 

Falteringly, Mrs. Duvenant admitted 

that she had heard he was rather a fast 
man. 
“Fast? It is not that, my dear Mrs. 
Datchment. He’s been kicked out of the 
clubs. And he’s everybody’s cousin. It 
would be awkward if one were to meet him. 
What?” 

Mystery thickened about the bewildered 
listener. The peccant Vicky could only be 
known by her cousins, but the erring 
Champers could not be known at all be- 
cause he was everybody’s cousin. She 
gave it up; and with an effort which cost 
her a gasp, finally mentioned Miss Vande- 
leur’s name. Here at last the cloud seemed 
about to lift. 

“Tilly? Oh, Tilly’s all right. 
a good old sort.” 

Lady Martindale was very fond of Tilly 
—dquite a useful person. She was devour- 
ing the unspeakable cakes with as whole- 
sale an appetite as that which she had dis- 


Tilly’s 
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played at her own excellent table. While, 
between chronic dyspepsia and agitation, 
Mrs. Duvenant was quite unable to swal- 
low more than that first mouthful of bread 
and butter. 

“ Make use of Tilly,” proceeded the ad- 
viser; “she knows quite good people.” 
Then a shrewd glint came into her speed- 
well-blue eyes. “ I hope,” she asked, “ that 
she’s doing you well? None of her second- 
bests or third-rates. What? She has three 
lists, you know. Hightem, tightem, and 
grubbem, aha! Has she sent you a card 
for the Havillands? I know she’s helping 
Lady Gertrude. No? Nor to the Stein- 
hagens? Nor to the Johnny Harpers’ 
Russian evening? Pavlova, my dear— 
Pavlova and a stage built out! Regent’s 
Park, you know, quite a little country 
house in London. No? Not even for 
Lady Renfrew’s cotillion? That’s too bad 
of Tilly! What cards has she sent you?” 

At the first name Lady Martindale 
screamed such disapproval that her com- 
panion glanced agonizingly round, lest 
there should be an audience for her humili- 
ation. But it was too early in the season 
and an off day; they had the terrace to 
themselves. 

“What? The Chichester 
Those dowdy, dull people!” 

It was quite clear Tilly had put Mrs. 
Duvenant in her second list. 

“You must speak to her,” said Lady 
Martindale briskly. “She must get you 
to the right places.” 

“Oh, Lady Martindale!” Mrs. Duve- 
nant’s small, tired face blazed. “I could 
not think of such a thing!” She choked. 
“T should never wish to accept any invi- 
tation through Miss Vandeleur again.” 

It was Millicent’s turn to stare. “ How 
odd and huffy of her!” she was thinking. 
“ How silly! and she wants to get on!” 
But an elementary good breeding prevent- 
ed her from pressing the point. And the 
hand that had dealt the wound now pro- 
ceeded to administer balm. 

Lady Martindale was a dinner-giver for 
the Renfrews’ dance. Would Mrs. Duve- 
nant entrust her nice child to her for that 
evening? “I'll see that she has a good 
time.” 


Howards! 


Before reaching Connaught Place Lady 
Martindale had an inspiration. Might she 
bring her brother, she asked—“ the Mas- 
ter of Stronaven, you know—to see the 
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wonderful house? He’d be so interested. 
Shall I bring him next Thursday?” She 
colored again, but her eyes were fixed and 
valiant. “ He’s quite brown. Burned 
copper. Just back from Central Africa. 
Suits him, I think.” 

Suddenly the fixed glance 
suffused. 

“He had to go away to distract his 
mind, poor boy. Of course you know all 
about it. It’s quite over, thank goodness. 
Good-by; Thursday, then.” 


became 


Mrs. Duvenant staggered into the 
marble hall, one delicate hand pressed to 
a throbbing temple. But it was not to 
rest. Exhausted, bodily and mentally, 
though she was; disturbed, vexed, and un- 
settled, she had business before her which 
could not be delayed. She sat down—in 
the fifteenth-century smoking - room — 
without even removing her hat, and wrote 
three letters. 


Dear Lapy VICTORIA: 
I am afraid Oenone cannot go with you to 
Sandown to-morrow, as you kindly asked her. 


What excuse could she give? It might 
not be safe to make an enemy here. 


The poor child has a slight sore throat. 
Well, that was dispdsed of. 


Dear Lapy CHAMPERS: 

Much to my regret, I fear I cannot, after all, 
lunch with you to-morrow. An unexpected en- 
gagement has arisen— 


She need not be too explicit with Lady 
Champers. It was impossible to forget 
the contemptuous accents in which Lady 
Martindale had dismissed her. 

As she took up the third sheet of paper 
she began to tremble with a return of nerv- 
ous anger. Miss Vandeleur had behaved 
shamefully. Shamefully! She could not 
be friendly ever in that quarter again. No 
excuse should be given to Miss Vandeleur. 


I am sorry I cannot come to tea to-morrow. 


She was to have met a series of pro- 
spective hostesses. In fact, the entertain- 
ment had ostensibly been planned for her 
benefit, and she had been dupe enough to 
feel and to express gratitude!’ 

But before retiring to bed, with a com- 
press of Florida water over her aching 
head, she had set-herself another task to 
accomplish. 


Burke’s massive volumes stood at her 
hand, flanked by that smaller but not less 
valuable production, ““Who’s Who.” She 
hastily sought in the latter first: 

Stronaven. Her heart leaped as the 
entry caught her eyes. 


Stronaven, Master of, Hon. Ian Roderick 
Charles MaclIvor; e.s. and heir to seventh Baron 
Stronaven; b. 4 April, 1877. m. r900 Morna, 
o.c. of the late Alexander MacIvor of Rushven. 
Heir: brother, Hon. and Rev. James Alexander 
Maclvor. 


Bewildered and disappointed, she read 
and reread the brief statements. Married! 
Delightful, romantic, distinguisbed as it 
sounded. Master of Stronaven, what a 
pretty title—and the future eighth baron 
—what was the good of it, if he were 
married? 

Her head throbbed so dreadfully that 
she had an impulse to close the book; al- 
most to reconsider her recent correspond- 
ence. Yet, as she pondered, she recalled 
that Lady Martindale’s advances had been 
as unmistakable as her manner had been 
full of meaning. She weighed possibilities. 
He was perhaps a recent widower. There 
were certainly no children of the marriage. 


(Again she assured herself of the advan- 


tageous fact.) Then a light struck her. 
Lady Martindale had spoken of her brother 
in tones of pity, it is true, but not as one 
speaks of a man in sorrow. 

“ Poor boy,” she had said, and had 
made reference to something as being 
“quite over.” The Master of Stronaven 
was divorced. 

She paused once more, frowning against 
the pain, striving to focus the new aspect. 
The wife (she wondered what they called 
the wife of a Master) had, evidently, been 
the erring party—and he had divorced 
her. If matters stood thus—and she must 
ascertain exactly the attitude of the best 
English society toward divorce—he might 
still be eligible. Anyhow, the family was 
worth reading about. She took up the 
book again. 


Stronaven 7th Baron. cr. 1746 Alexander Ian 
Frederick MacIvor, DL, representative peer for 
Scotland since 1879. b. May 10, 1832, s. 6th 
Baron and Lady Mary Charlotte Trevor-Ross, 
d. of 5th Duke of Monmouth. m. 1876 Lady 
Hermione Isobel Buchan, d. of third Marquis of 
Lohmond. Capt. Royal Highlanders, served in 
Crimean War, 1855. Indian Mutiny, 1857 
owns 103,000 acres. Address: Stronaven Castle, 
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Inverness. Skene. Angus. Stronaven House, 
Moray Square, Edinburgh. Clubs: Carlton. 


Pressing one hand to her temple, Mrs. 
Duvenant made her way up-stairs. The 
names, the titles, the residences danced 
through her throbbing brain as in flashes 
of colored light, illuminating a long per- 
spective of splendors. 

Scotch by both parents, she had natu- 
rally inherited an immense respect for 
“birth.” It had been a family tradition 
that Hector Mackie, of Glasgow, and 
Jenny Macfarlane, of the same _ town, 
could claim kinship with ancient stock. 
Anyhow, Mrs. Duvenant had never seen 
why this shouldn’t be the case, and since 
settling in England had more than once 
planned to take the required steps to es- 
tablish the fact. She understood that it 
was mainly a question of expense. An 
alliance for her Ocnone with a historic 
Highland house! 


Once in her room, she stood for a while 
absorbed in reflections, then rang sharply 
for her maid and bade her fetch back the 
letter addressed to the Hon. Matilda Van- 
deleur. Although she had been justly 
wroth with the double-dealing Matilda, she 


regarded social advancement too seriously 
to allow feelings to interfere. 
Lady Martindale had said: 


“ Tilly’s 
all right.” Miss Vandeleur might still be 
of immense service as pilot through the 
shoals, the rocks, and quicksands which 
beset the stranger’s bark upon these doubt- 
ful waters. 

Indeed, Mrs. Duvenant could think of 
no one else to turn to. She flung the 
irate letter into the small wood fire which, 
in all seasons, flickered on her bedroom 
hearth. No, she would not break off re- 
lations. Not that she intended to go and 
meet the “ second-set”” hostesses on the 
following afternoon — that would be not 
only a weakness, but a mistake—but the 
Hon. Matilda should be summoned to 
make herself useful at Mrs. Duvenant’s 
convenience. 

“T’ll telephone to her to come in the 
morning,” she said to herself as she sank 
with relief upon her pillows. 

A couple of hours ago the wife of the 
Argentine millionaire would not have 
dreamed of treating a relative of the Eng- 
lish nobility in this independent fashion; 
but, singularly enough, one result of Lady 
Martindale’s ruthless disclosures had been 
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a slightly increased sense of personal im- 
portance. 

“TI think she'll come,” said the woman 
of wealth to herself. “She won’t want 
me to drop her.” 


CHAPTER II 
SOCIETY TACTICS 


MATILDA VANDELEUR stood in the gobe- 
lin boudoir in a manlike attitude, her 
back to the fireplace, gazing at Mrs. 
Duvenant. The effort of keeping her single 
eye-glass in one shrewd eye gave a wrin- 
kled, doubtful exptession to her ruddy 
face. She was the kind of woman who 
clothed herself, whenever possible, in 
“ tailor-mades ”’; wore masculine skirts 
and hats that only a quill or a.ribbon pre- 
vented from being masculine, too. 

“Not coming to my show this after- 
noon?” she was expostulating in deep 
tones of annoyance. “ But, my dear, good 
creature, you must! I’ve asked the giddy 
throng on purpose to meet you. Well, 
you'll send the girl, I suppose? They’re 
all giving dances, you know.” 

Mrs. Duvenant, in an exquisite pale- 
gray morning frock, looking peculiarly 
feminine beside her visitor’s solid per- 
sonality, turned the rings on her small 
white hands; but it was the only sign of 
nervousness she gave as she proceeded on 
her well-rehearsed discourse: 

“[’m very sorry ”—the slight exotic ac- 
cent gave emphasis to her soft utterance 
—“I am really very sorry, but so many 
new engagements claim us! I have prom- 
ised to bring Oenone to two or three 
places.” 

Miss Vandeleur screwed her glass more 
firmly into her eye and, blinking with the 
other, stared fixedly at the speaker. The 
inwardness of the situation had not yet 
dawned upon her. 

“Oh, but you must come!” she repeat- 
ed. “Lady Chichester Howard has put 
off several things to meet you. And as 
her dance is on Friday—” 

Mrs. Duvenant raised her eyes, which 
were very beautiful and lustrous, and 
gazed up at her friend. 

“I am not going to Lady Chichester 
Howard’s,” she said with a gentleness that 
was almost deadly. 

The glass dropped against Matilda’s 
coat buttons with a click. 
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“Not going to the Chichester How- 
ards’!” she ejaculated. ‘ 

“T have just written all my regrets. 
Oenone is joining. Lady Martindale’s din- 
ner for Lady Renfrew’s cotillion.” 

“ Oh, really!” said Matilda. She moved 
away from the hearth and sat down heavi- 
ly on the bergére nearest Mrs. Duvenant. 

“ Yes,” went on the latter, her voice 
ever softer in her hidden triumph. “ And 
you were also kind enough to send me a 
card for Lady Brandon’s next week.” 

“ Tt’s going to be quite good,” said Miss 
Vandeleur firmly. “All kinds of clever 
young men. He’s a very distinguished 
judge, you know, and—” 

“} shall not bring Oenone there,” said 
the mother. “I do not wish her to be 
seen in too many crowded ballrooms dur- 
ing her first season. Just at a few of the 
best houses only.” 

Miss Vandeleur stopped herself in time 
from whistling. ‘“‘ Has Millicent Martin- 
dale been giving me away?” she thought, 
but dismissed the idea instantly. Milly 
was too irresponsible, too good-natured, 
and too indifferent. 

“ And what houses were you thinking 
of?” she asked, not altogether innocent of 
sarcasm. 

“ Houses such as that of Lady Renfrew,” 
answered the other imperturbably. Then 
she addéd, after a pause: “ as that of Mrs. 
Havilland—” 

“Well, as it happens, I can manage 
Mrs. Havilland for you,” said Miss Van- 
deleur, cheerfully making up her mind; 
“TI am helping her.” 

Mrs. Duvenant inclined her head in 
regal fashion. 

“ That will be very nice,” she said with- 
out enthusiasm. “ And do you happen to 
know Mrs. Steinhagen?” 

“Oh, that’s impossible,” put in the so- 
cial go-between quickly. “ Yes, yes, I 
know; I’m helping there, too, but she 
won’t have you.” 

The color sprang to her listener’s cheek. 

“You needn’t look like that!” ex- 
claimed Matilda. “ It’s absurd, of course. 
But not quite so idiotic as it sounds. She’s 
got a couple of girls to marry off. Yes, 
my dear, heiresses, of course, but plain 
things with noses—so theré it is; your 
child’s far too good-looking. But if you’d 
like a card for the Harpers’ they’ve got 
their show on next week.” 

“ Perhaps, if I may leave it open.” 
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Miss Vandeleur burst out laughing. 

“Oh, you’d better say yes at once,” she 
cried. “ You'll meet the best there, any- 
how.” 

“TI always wish to meet the best, Miss 
Vandeleur,” was the reply. 

Tilly picked up her eye-glass and con- 
sidered Mrs. Duvenant a moment in silent 
admiration. 

“ Well,” she said, on another peal of 
laughter, “ that’s all right, and I am sure 
I don’t see why you shouldn’t.” There 
was another slight pause; then the spinster 
went on, with marked intention through 
her offhand manner: “ So long, of course, 
as you don’t have people like Vicky 
Trent or that Champers woman about the 
place.” 

“ Riviera acquaintances,” said Mrs. 
Duvenant with a plaintive condescension. 
“It’s a very difficult thing to avoid intro- 
ductions on the Riviera. But in London ” 
—she paused—“London, of course, is 
quite different.” 

“Of course it is,” echoed Miss Vande- 


*Jeur heartily. 


They now thoroughly understood each 
other. Mrs. Duvenant was satisfied that 
nothing short of “ hightem ” would ever 
be offered to her again. And Miss Vande- 
leur was mentally reviewing her No. 1 list 
to see where she could still slip in the 
rich Argentine and her pretty daughter. 
Though this meant a great deal more 
trouble and less remuneration in the long 
run than with No. 2, which was comfort- 
ably grateful for anything she chose to 
suggest, she realized that she had no al- 
ternative if she did not wish to lose a too- 
valuable asset. But, her mind still roving 
on the possible source of Mrs. Duvenant’s 
sudden enlightenment, she deliberately 
brought the conversation back to the sub- 
ject of Lady Martindale. 

Mrs. Duvenant, concealing her pleasure 
at having the opening made for her, gave 
languid and circumspect replies to her 
visitor’s direct questions. Yes, of course 
she had met Lady Martindale. If Miss 
Vandeleur had not been so late last 
Thursday she would have met her in this 
house. She seemed a charming woman. 
Then, with perfectly assumed carelessness: 

“‘ She was a Miss MaclIvor, wasn’t she?” 

“Oh dear, yes. Daughter of the old, 
mad Jord.” 

The statement was so unexpected that 
Mrs. Duvenant could not repress a start. 
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“ Do I understand you to say that Lord 
Stronaven is mad?” 

It was on the tip of Matilda’s ruthless 
tongue to exclaim: “ They’re ali mad as 
hatters!” But the train of thought sug- 
gested by her companion’s startled look 
made her pause. 

“Sits the wind in that quarter?” she 
said to herself. “ That’s what Milly Mar- 
tindale is taking them up for. Well, I'll 
not spoil sport.” She was never one to 
spoil sport; for, besides being naturally 
good-natured, it did not pay in her line 
of life. Every one knew the cause of Lord 
Stronaven’s condition. 

“ Nothing hereditary, you know,” she 
answered bluntly. “ Sunstroke in India.” 
Then, as a betraying flush rose in her 
hostess’s face, she proceeded: “ You 
heard about the son, I suppose? I wonder 
if he’ll marry again?” 

“JT don’t quite understand what hap- 
pened,” said Mrs. Duvenant diplomatic- 
ally. “The son? You refer, I suppose, 
to the Master of Stronaven?” 

“Oh, he wasn’t in the least to blame. 
Every one’s sympathy was with him. 
Didn’t you read about it? She ran away 
with a painter.” 

“ Painter!” ejaculated the Argentine 
with horror. 

“He was painting her portrait, you 
know. I never knew her myself. They 
were hardly ever in London. But people 
used to rave about her.” 

“You mean—” Mrs. Duvenant put 
her hand to her brow as if bewildered. 
“Whom are you speaking of, dear Miss 
Vandeleur?” she asked in her plaintive 
tone. 

“ But Mrs. Maclvor, of course.” 

Mrs. Duvenant drew a breath of relief; 
she now knew how to speak of the wife of 
the Master of Stronaven. 

Miss Vandeleur’s shrewd wits were 
working briskly. All was clear as crystal. 
Milly Martindale intended to marry her 
brother to the desirable heiress. With the 
immense social force of the Monmouths 
behind her, and their wide connection, she 
was not likely to fail. If Oenone Duve- 
nant was to be married off in this manner, 
then Matilda Vandeleur must be of the 
business. She gave two or three more 
items of information on the subject of the 
Stronavens, careful to be on the eulogistic 
side. 

“ There’s a brother, a priest, a Roman 
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Catholic priest.” She had heard the Duke 
of Monmouth say only the other day that 
it was a jolly good thing, as now Ian would 
have to marry again. Oh, he simply would 
have to! Mrs. Duvenant had no idea 
what these old Scotch people felt about 
their name, their lands, and all that. “It 
is a tremendous family, you know.” 

Mrs. Duvenant remarked that — being 
herself descended, on both sides, from two 
celebrated Highland clans, she had every 
idea— 

Tilly stared. 

“ My mother was a Forbes. And my 
father one of the Mackies— you have 
heard of the Mackies. We have papers,” 
said Mrs. Duvenant with magnificent 
vagueness. 

It was all that Miss Vandeleur could do 
to preserve a becoming gravity. Her pro- 
tégée was advancing very rapidly indeed. 
She only trusted that she might be able 
to keep up with her. 


Mrs. Duvenant sailed down to lunch 
presently, upon the most affable terms with 
the being whom, the day before, she had 
vowed to cut off from her acquaintance. 
And the direct result of the interview was 
a note to Lady Martindale inviting her to 
name a day for bringing the Master of 
Stronaven to lunch at Connaught Place. 





CHAPTER III 
LOOKING OVER THE FIELD 


THe Master of Stronaven had returned 
to London without warning any of his re- 
lations. But the day after the decree con- 
cerning his divorce had been declared ab- 
solute, he walked in upon his sister just 
before lunch-time. 

Lady Martindale checked her joyful 
outcry midway and with odd effect: 

“ Oh, Ian, Ian, dear boy—” It was here 
she. broke off, murmuring inarticulately: 
“Fancy! Had not the least idea!” and 
stood scarlet under his perfunctory kiss. 

She had indeed not the least idea in 
what frame of mind she would find her 
brother, and this first meeting after the 
great catastrophe seemed suddenly terrible 
to her. 

“T thought you were still in the wilds. 
What? It’s really you, is it?” Her glance 
dared not settle itself upon him. But the 
next moment the sound of his laugh and of 
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the boisterous tones in which he answered 
her brought a delighted revulsion. 

“ Yes, old girl, it’s I, right enough.” 

She had never been “old girl” to her 
brother unless he happened to be in a very 
good humor with her. And this, for some 
reason she had never understood, was the 
rarest occurrence. Up rushed her mer- 
curial spirits with a bound. She stepped 
back and contemplated him, incoherent 
words of pleasure escaping her. 

“How well you look! My goodness, 
Ian! You are brown! Splendid! Never 
saw anything so brown. Copper, Ian, 
copper! A perfect red Indian! Lions 
and elephants agreed with you. What? 
You'll lunch. Where are you staying? 
Oh, do sit down. You'll put up here? 
No? You must. Well, never mind. It’s 
awfully jolly to see you! Fancy your be- 
ing in London again! Funny! I’ve been 
thinking of you all the morning—” 

With her usual recklessness she was 
rushing upon dangerous ground when a 
flash from the blue eyes that shone with 
such singular luminosity out of the tanned 
face brought her up short. She put her 
hand to her lips with the gesture of a child. 
It was evident she was not to speak of 
that. She was therefore the more aston- 
ished when he himself remarked, in the 
voice which her ear, unattuned to niceties, 
had welcomed as cheerful: 

“ Yes, of course you were. You saw the 
paragraphs, I suppose. Well, yes, that’s 
what brought me back. It’s over and done 
with. Over and done with!” he repeated 
loudly. 

He flung his arms out with a fierce ges- 
ture, swiftly controlled. Millicent babbled: 

“Yes, yes—of course! So glad, dear 
boy, .of course, I saw it. You were so 
wise! Of course, the only thing! Start 
fresh now. Oh dear, when I think of 
Morna—” 

The Master sprang violently to his feet; 
and, as before, the indiscreet speaker fell 
into paralyzed silence. For one second 
she had thought her brother looked at her 
as if he might have struck her. But, with 
her easy optimism, she persuaded herself 
she had been mistaken; for, almost im- 
mediately, in quite calm tones, he said: 

“ That will do, Milly. Yes, I’ll lunch, 
thank you. We’ve time for a little chat 
first, haven’t we?” 

He moved restiessly about the room, 
then flung himself in an almost reclining 
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attitude on the sofa. He told her, ir- 
relevantly, that the flowers were fine; cut 
her short in the middle of an enthusiastic 
description of her new iris garden, and, 
sitting up suddenly, his thin brown hands 
round his knees, exclaimed with a laugh 
which so enchanted her: 

“T’ve come back to civilization. Now 
what are you going to do to amuse me?” 

She was voluble in suggestion. A little 
dinner at the Savoy and “ Baby Desroses ” 
at the Palace. And afterward they might 
look in at Christopher Basset’s cabaret 
party. “In his studio, you know. Great 
fun!” 

The Master’s mobile eyebrows were 
lifted. 

“Ts that how you’re amusing yourselves 
over here? Remember I’ve come from 
among respectable savages, and you must 
let me down by degrees.” 

Lady Martindale giggled uncertainly. 

“ How silly you are!” 

“ T don’t want that kind of show, Milly,” 
he went on. “I suppose there are some 
decent people left in London? [If I want- 
ed that species of racket I shouldn’t come 
to you for it.” 

He was speaking very deliberately, and 


the last phrase came slowly, as if weighted 


with meaning. With a wavering smile on 
her lips, her blue eyes filled with per- 
plexity, his sister sat fixing him. A quiver 
of impatience passed over his face. The 
grip that clasped his knees was tightened. 

““Can’t you make some better sugges- 
tion?” His voice had taken a ragged 
sound, as if the words hurt him. “ Do 
you remember what you wrote to me after 
—after I had gone abroad?” 

“Oh, Ian!” she exclaimed, leaping from 
her chair, each cheek a flaming rose, her 
eyes dancing. “Ian, darling, you don’t 
mean that!” 

He put her from him with a quick ges- 
ture, got up, and stood away. 

“ Milly, don’t!” 

The tone was that of one cursing. But 
in her joy she was quite indifferent. -She 
belonged to that type of women who philo- 
sophically regard their men folk as more 
or less unaccountable beings. “‘ Men are 
so odd ” was sufficient explanation for any 
masculine emotion she could not under- 
stand. Already she was excitedly running 
over in her mind the different girls of her 
acquaintance who might suit Ian. 

“ Of course, dear boy, I knew you’d see 
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the necessity—so sensible! The only thing 
to be done. I am pleased, I must say, you 
should have made up your mind so 
quickly.” 

“* That which thou doest, do quickly,’ ” 
quoted he, speaking between his teeth. 
He went to the window, came back again, 
while her bubbling thoughts found inco- 
herent expression. 

“The Renfrew girl—pretty little thing 
—but delicate. No, that would not do. 
And, of course, there must be money.” 

He stopped in his nervous walk, sat 
astride a gilt chair, and, propping his el- 
bows on the back of it, his chin on his 
clasped fingers, looked at her. 

“ There may as well be money,” he said 
harshly. 

She stared. 

“ There must be money,” she repeated. 
Ian had grown disconcertingly sensible. 
“Then the Steinhagen girls — rolling— 
South African—half a million apiece. But 
you couldn’t, you know. Frights!” 

“ Look here,” he cut in abruptly. “ I'll 
tell you what I want, then you can look 
out for it. She must be young, quite 
young, in her first season—not a stager. 
None of your tango girls. Innocent— 
you understand. Really innocent. Pretty, 
of course. Looks. Money. Yes,” he re- 
peated slowly, “ money—to give it a 
chance.” 

“Well, Ian, I must say! Perfection, 
that’s what you want. What?” crowed 
his sister, noisy against her undefined dis- 


, 


comfiture. “ Perfection. What?” she re- 
peated. “ Everything a girl can bring.” 
“Not at all.” He got up, swung the 


light chair he had been sitting on, and set 
it meticulously down on the same spot. 
“ T haven’t asked for brains or blood or—” 
He paused, a spasm twitched his lips, and 
he laughed: “ Nor for a loving disposition. 
She must have good health, though. Fact 
is,” he said bitterly, “ we must think of 
the race—oh, for Heaven’s sake—” Again 
a burst of irritability shook him as she 
resumed her inventory. 

“ Sophy Laland’s girl,” she was saying. 
“Lovely, I hear. But they’re so high 
church! She’d never let her marry a—” 

“ Well, see what you can do, Milly. But 
don’t trumpet it all over the town. How 
are the kiddies? No, no, don’t send for 
them, there’s a good girl. Afraid I can’t 
lunch, after all. Sorry!” He bore down 
her outcry. “ Forgot I’d promised a fel- 
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low at the club. Good-by! 
hear from you.” 

“ What?” 

He was at the door. 

“TI know you'll manage it all right. 
Don’t make me say it all over again just 
for the fun of the thing. Good-by.” He 
nodded to her. His white teeth flashed 
through his dark beard and he was gone. 

She heard him whistling a Highland lilt 
as he ran down-stairs. 

“ He is in good spirits,” she said to her- 
self, encouraging her own buoyancy. 
“Who would have thought Ian would 
take it like that!” 


I'll expect to 


Later on she conveyed the same impres- 
sion to Sir Theophilus. 

“So sorry you missed Ian, Phil. You 
never saw anything so well as he looks. 
He’s on for everything.” 

To the superficial it might seem that, 
impulsive creature as she was, she would 
have further confided the whole conversa- 
tion to her husband. But she had odd 
twists of circumspection where her own 
family was concerned. “He’s on for 
everything,” she repeated, “and as jolly 
as a sandboy!” 

“I should think so. 
Ian,” said Sir Theophilus. 

“ He doesn’t seem one bit upset now,” 
she went on, helping herself copiously to 
risotto from the silver chafing-dish before 
her. Sir Theophilus objected to servants 
in the room at lunch-time. 

“I should think not,” corroborated her 
companion. “Rid of a wife who didn’t 
want to stay with him! -Pleased as the 
dog with the tin can off his tail. Shove the 
whisky down my way, Mill.” 

“T should not be surprised,” proceeded 
Lady Martindale airily, as she obeyed, “ if 
he were to marry again.” 

. “ Mistake, that,” commented the sport- 
ing baronet with a good-humored wink at 
his wife. Then he laughed at his own wit. 
“ Another tin can? No.” 

“ How silly you are, Phil,” said his con- 
sort imperturbably. “Come, Ian must 
have an heir, you know. What? ’Tisn’t 
as if James were likely to marry.” 

“ Father Jim marry?” 


Sensible chap, 


“ He can’t. Isn’t that what I say?” she 
screamed. “So Ian must—he must have 
an heir.” 

“Oh, well.” The man lifted the small 


Perrier from the stand before him and 
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tossed it, bubbling, into his glass. “ Ian 
had better look out for an heiress first. 
Some pretty American. Why didn’t he 
go to the States? That’s where they grow 
them. I say, Mill, ring, will you? Nui- 
sance—this bottle’s corked!” 


It was four days after this memorable 
morning that Lady Martindale had been 
brought to Connaught Place by her cousin, 
Victoria Trent. With characteristic im- 
pulsiveness she made up her mind then 
and there. She went straight home and 
wrote to her brother: 


Daruinc Ian: 

I have found what you want. So, so charming! 
And everything else quite, quite all right. Keep 
yourself free till you hear from me again. 


CHAPTER IV 


SWIFT TO DECISION 


“ Now, dearie,” said Mrs. Duvenant, 
coming into her daughter’s bedroom. “I 
want my little girl to look her best to-day. 
You know I am expecting Lady Martin- 
And she’s quite inclined 


dale to lunch. 
to take you up.” 

Oenone turned her graceful head. She 
had been contemplating her own reflection 
in the mirror while Gracieuse, the French 
maid, recurled two or three tendrils. Mrs. 
Duvenant’s only child was quite accus- 
tomed to hear her appearance discussed 
from the purely business point of view of 
social advancement. 

“ Gracieuse thought I needn’t be re- 
coiffée, mama,” she began doubtfully. But 
her mother interrupted, fulminating the 
unzealous maid with a glance: 

“ Certainly, mademoiselle must have her 
hair done again!” She paused, surveying 
the pretty face critically. ‘“ No,” she went 
on, “no!” Her tone was irritable. “I 
don’t like that new way of plastering the 
hair down over the ears. It doesn’t suit 
you. It doesn’t suit anybody. Divide 
mademoiselle’s hair! Lift it in little wings 
each side and fasten it up in a Greek knot 
—a knot of curls. Do you hear, Gracieuse? 
Turn round, Nonnie.” 

She issued her orders like a general. 
Bearing down the sullen frown of the maid 
and the “ But, mummie, everybody does—” 
of Oenone, “I don’t care, my dear,” she 
insisted. “ You.can afford to take a line 
of your own.” 
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‘In another moment she had pushed the 
abigail on one side and was busy herself 
among the shining chestnut curls. 

“If you can’t do a simple coiffure like 
that, Gracieuse, I shall have to get some 
one else for mademoiselle.” 

Oenone Duvenant had bright-hued, crisp 
hair falling into natural waves and curls. 
When, after a moment or two, the girl 
beheld the result of her mother’s manipula- 
tion she greeted her reflection in the glass 
with a smile. 

Mrs. Duvenant had judged unerringly. 
Nothing could be more becoming. The 
parted waves uplifted and the classic knot 
gave a nymphlike air of distinction to the 
small, piquant face and full value to the 
slender throat. When Oenone smiled she 
had a deep dimple at one corner of her 
curling, mutinous lips and her bright, au- 
dacious eyes widened archly. 

The mother’s expression softened. Her 
glances caressed the daughter reflectively. 
And then the further pronouncement was 
issued: 

“We must not have anything too elabo- 
rate for luncheon, and it’s not such a very 
warm day.. I'll have the Havana voile-de- 
soie—La petite robe de chez Doeuillet, 
Gracieuse. And just your string of pearls, 
dearie, and not another jewel. I'll send 
up a rose to slip into your belt. When 
you’re dressed you can come to my bed- 
room. Goodness, nearly a quarter to one!” 

But Oenone was not passed until a pair 
of Havana suéde cothurnes had been sub- 
stituted for the bronze Cromwell shoes that 
clothed the slender feet. “Orange silk 
stockings,” ordered Mrs. Duvenant. And 
then, instead of the great pink rose she 
had laid aside for her daughter, she sub- 
stituted a couple of purple, tiger-spotted 
orchids which she pulled out of a silver 
bowl in the drawing-room. She stepped 
back and contemplated the result, and 
smiled to herself. 

“There’s just Miss Vandeleur’s cousin, 
Captain Warrington,” she remarked, “ and 
Mr. Ogilbie- Grant from the American 
embassy. And I believe Lady Martin- 
dale said something about bringing her 
brother.” 

Oenone, sitting in one of the gobelin 
armchairs, her slim legs stretched straight 
out that she might the better take in the 
effect of the new-fashion shoes, looked up 
quickly at her mother, arched her eye- 
brows, and laughed. 
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“ He’s a very interesting man, Nonnie,” 
went on Mrs. Duvenant rebukingly. “ And 
he’s called the Master of Stronaven. Such 
a pretty old title! He will be Lord Strona- 
ven one day, a Highland chieftain. It’s 
all very romantic and interesting.” 

“ Well, I don’t mind,” said the girl idly. 
She moved one of her slim feet sidewise. 
“ Aren’t they lambs?” she added. 

Mrs. Duvenant hesitated. An anxious 
frown drew her delicate eyebrows together. 
Oenone was certainly very detached. And 
she had already picked up all kinds of 
slipshod expressions from those Monte 
Carlo girls last winter. But Matilda Van- 
deleur had said only the other day: “Oh, 
I do wish she had more of a Spanish ac- 
cent! You have, you know. That’s the 
charm of being out of the common. Why, 
there’s Lady Charles Durward. She was 
Sadie Holz, you know—such a success and 
sure to be Duchess of Flamborough some 
day. Luxington can’t marry. My dear 
Mrs. Duvenant, she didn’t take a bit at 
first, spoke like a high-school girl—her 
mother had had the idiocy to send her to 
Newnham—till I made her buy a copy of 
‘Tom Sawyer’ and study it.” Mrs. 
Duvenant had _ ejaculated helplessly: 


”)) 


“* Tom Sawyer ’! 
postulation had died on her lips. She now 
forbore to correct Oenone. 

“You'll sit on the other side of the 
Master of Stronaven,” she was proceeding 
elaborately, when the girl interrupted, ask- 
ing on the top of a little yawn: 

“What am I to call him? I can’t say 
all that.” 

“T believe you call him ‘ Master,’ ” an- 
swered the mother. It sounded elegant in 
its originality, she thought. But the 
younger generation remained unimpressed. 

“ T’ll call no man master,”’ Oenone said 
pertly. “Oh, well, there—don’t look so 
cross, mummie, I’m only joking! And, 
anyhow, people in England don’t repeat 
other people’s names all the time. I heard 
old Tilly making fun of Lady Champers 
the other day with her ‘ How do you do, 
Miss Vandeleur.’ ‘How do you do, Mr. 
Ogilbie. May I have a marron glacé? 
Just one, I’m so hungry!” 

“Oh, Nonnie,” said Mrs. Duvenant, 
No, 


“ you'll make your fingers all sticky. 
Oenone, I can’t have it!” 

The hall-door bell thrilled faintly up to 
their ears. 


And Mrs. Duvenant colored 





But before the visions ° 
of the Flamborough glories doubt and ex-" 
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with annoyance as her spoiled child, dis- 
regarding the injunction, ran across the 
room, giggling, toward the silver casket 
of French bonbons. 


The Master of 
the pompous 


“Lady Martindale. 
Stronaven,” announced 
butler. 

Millicent Martindale entered, more gold- 
en-haired, it seemed, more blue of eye, 
pink of cheek, of louder voice than ever; 
her iridescent winged hat slipping on one 
side, as usual; her gentian-blue voile gown, 
looped and twisted according to the most 
recent dictates of fashion, yet somehow 
hopelessly British in appearance and 
“ noisy ” against the delicate extravagance 
of her hostess’s Parisian attire. 

Oenone, wheeling round, stood munching 
an immense marron glacé in mischievous 
enjoyment of her own predicament, unable 
to utter a word. The man who followed 
Lady Martindale’s exuberant entrance 
halted for a scarcely perceptible moment 
before shaking hands; his glance, sweeping 
past the mother, sought and encompassed 
the daughter in one lightning flash. The 
girl felt herself as if enveloped by that 
swift, appraising look. 

“He’s just snap-shotted me,” she said 
to herself, as, gulping down the forbidden 
morsel with a grimace which she took no 
pains to conceal, well knowing that noth- 
ing she ever did could be ugly, she came 
forward, ostentatiously wiping her finger- 
tips with her diminutive scented handker- 
chief. 

Lady Martindale pounced on _ her; 
caught her, held her; kissed her in her off- 
hand way, as if the caress were only acci- 
dental. Then, overpowering her hostess’s 
courteous voice: 

“Now I must introduce my brother. 
Ian, this is Miss Oenone.” 

“ How do you do,” said Miss Duvenant. 
She slipped an indifferent hand into the 
brown clasp, which held it and dropped it 
almost fiercely. 

She regarded him with an open curi- 
osity; bold, yet innocent. What she saw 


impressed her in spite of herself. And 
Oenone Duvenant was not easily im- 
pressed. 

Romantic, her mother had said. She 


supposed he was romantic. And elegant. 
But it was more than that. The clean-cut 
face, bronzed almost to copper hue, with 
the pointed, dark beard and the fine, aqui- 
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line features, looked fierce, she thought. 
Certainly the eyes which had enveloped 
her had been fierce and oddly light and 
bright in the dark visage. Now they were 
half closed, and the glances that fell from 
them were indifferent, almost contemptu- 
ous—or so she fancied. 

“ He’s like a leopard or something go- 
ing to spring,” she said to herself. How 
wrong and oversmart Captain Warrington 
looked beside him. How insignificant— 
yet he was tall and passed for handsome. 


As, at the luncheon-table, she drew in 
her chair beside the Master she opened 
the conversation with the perfect ease oi 
manner of one who had practically made 
her début in society at four years old. 

“You’re not a bit like Lady Martin- 
dale.” 

He turned that indifferent, contracted 
glance upon her and gave her a fugitive 
smile. The self-evident proposition ap- 
parently required no reply. 

“You’ve just come back from shooting 
lions and tigers, haven’t you?” 

“ Lions,” he admitted. 

“ Tt must be very interesting,” said Miss 
Duvenant. 

“ Well, you can’t think of anything else, 
at any rate, while you’re at it.” 

“ Oh! ? 

There fell a little pause between them. 
All the vividness of Oenone Duvenant’s 
young existence was centered in her bright 
intelligence. She felt through those quick 
wits of hers as if that silence of his pul- 
sated with some hidden intensity. His 
glance had dropped away from her. 

“ Do you like salted almonds?” she said 
coaxingly. He gave a sudden, short laugh 
and took an almond out of the dish she 
was holding out to him. “One must be 
pretty lively when a lion’s coming at one, 
I suppose,” she went on. 

“ Yes,” he answered, “ quick in deciding 
and quick in doing.” 

With the intuition of her sex she found 
a significance in these words which had 
nothing to do with lions. She looked up, 
smiling at the dark, keen face, arching her 
eyebrows, and dimpling with a coquetry 
that was at once detached and audacious. 

“It’s a far cry,” he said abruptly, “ from 
lions to Persian kittens.” 

“ Good gracious—what can you mean?” 

He laughed, but even as he did so ab- 
Straction fell about him. His eyelids 
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drooped. He gazed at her as if she had 
become suddenly remote, and then turned 
to the mother. 

“That is a very fine Goya on that left 
panel,” he began with a lift of his eye- 
brows toward the picture facing him, and 
from that moment addressed no further 
word to the daughter. 


Lady Martindale could hardly wait until 
the footman had closed the door of the 
car upon herself and the Master before she 
began her eager questioning. 

“ Well, dear boy, what do you think of 
her? Isn’t she pretty? And smart and 
graceful? What? I didn’t say a word too 
much, did I? You needn’t waste your 
time running about now, need you? Oh, 
Ian, do be quick, tell me what you think 
of her!” 

“Look here, Millicent, I want to be put 
down at the club. Tell him the Travelers’, 
will you? What is it you want to know? 
About the girl? Oh, yes, of course she’s 
pretty. There can’t be two opinions about 
that.” 

The phrase was satisfactory enough. 
But the tone! Had he said she was 
hideous, even repulsive, its vindictiveness 
would have been appropriate. But the un- 
exacting Millicent smiled broadly. 

“And there’s no doubt about money, 
either. Did you ever see such a quantity 
of beautiful things? And the pearls and 
the luncheon. What?” 

“ Oh, the luncheon—” said the Master. 
He was clasping and unclasping the handle 
of his walking-stick, and broke off the 
soundless whistling of “ Highland Laddie ” 
to answer her. “ Do you know what Miss 
Duvenant had for luncheon? One prawn, 
a spoonful of chicken curry, a slab of foie- 
gras, and two helpings of ice-cream.” 

His sister stared at him uncertainly and 
then gave a crow of laughter. 

“Well, you must have been watching 
her. What? Now, dear boy, don’t tease 
me. Do say what you think. Tell me ex- 
actly what impression she’s made on you.” 

He reflected a moment, his eyes half- 
closed, then he said deliberately: 

“A Tanagra statuette with the soul of 
a French doll.” 

Lady Martindale’s face fell. She could 
not in the least understand what he meant, 
except that it could hardly be termed en- 
couraging. 

“Oh, well,” she said after a pause, her 
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lip drooping like that of an offended baby, 
“I did not expect you to make up your 
mind at once. I’m not such a fool!” 

“ But I have.” 

“Have what? Have what, dear boy?” 

“T have made up my mind.” 

The car had stopped; he was out of it 
before the footman had time to jump 
down. He put his dark face in at the 
window and said, dropping his words in- 
cisively, a fixed smile on his lips as he 
spoke: 

“T have made up my mind to marry 
Miss—what’s her name?—that girl.” 

“ Oh, Ian!” screamed his sister. “ Ian. 
What? Ian, dear, dear boy!” 

But he was already leaping up the steps 
of the club; the door swung behind him. 





“Oh dear,” said Lady Martindale, 
“men are odd! Well,” to the approach- 
ing footman: “ Monmouth House.” 

CHAPTER V 


A CALL ON THE DUCHESS 


THERE lie but a few hundred yards be- 
tween the club and Monmouth House. 
But the car got into a block and Lady 
Martindale had some leisure to collect her 
scattered thoughts, to review the events 
of the day, and arrange a plan of action. 
That is to say, she did all these things as 
far as her disconnected mental processes 
would allow. 

“ Well ”—so the jumbled reflections ran 
—* it’s been a success, I must say. Who 
would have thought Ian would rush into 
it like this? ‘I mean to marry that girl.’ 
Good gracious! I’m sure I don’t even 
know whether Mrs. Duvenant would have 
him. She’ll look for the highest bidder. 
She’s that sort. Yes, I’m sure she'll go for 
the highest bidder.” The thought was like 
a pin-prick in Lady Martindale’s brain, 
and she revolved round it in discomfort 
while the car throbbed impatiently be- 
tween a builder’s truck and a laundry van. 

Now that she came to think it over, 
Mrs. Duvenant had been rather grand. 
Millicent pondered on one or two phrases 
which had dropped from the rich lady’s 
lips: “Oh dear, no, Lady Martindale. 
I am not in a hurry to marry my little 
girl. She’s only a child. Yes, indeed, you 
are quite right, one cannot be too par- 
ticular. Mr. Duvenant and myself will be 
very hard to please, I’m afraid.” 
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Mr. Duvenant! Would he also have to 
be reckoned with—except in the matter of 
settlement? Well, there was no mistake 
about the money, that was one good thing. 
That nice man, Mr. Ogilbie, from the em- 
bassy, had said something about the next 
Vanderbilt. Yes, the whole place had 
radiated money. The house, the lunch, 
the flowers, the servants. It was a dis- 
quieting fact that Mrs. Duvenant had 
given no sign of eagerness to further the 
acquaintance with Ian. And yet she must 
have seen, she must have understood. Yes, 
of course she understood. 

Lady Martindale was uneasily con- 
scious of having been perhaps overzealous. 
‘““T might have done better to leave the 
subject of marriage alone,” she thought. 
“Of course I know I’m not a diplomatist. 
Mrs. Duvesant certainly was stand off.” 

And there was Tilly Vandeleur veering 
round and sending her cards for every- 
thing that was worth going to! So tire- 
some! Tilly wouldn’t want to be cut 
out; probably, anyhow, wouldn’t want the 
heiress to marry at all this season. And 
then, of course, there was always the ques- 
tion of the divorce. Perhaps Mrs. Stuyve- 
sant might object. It would be silly for 
that kind of person. But one never could 
tell; people were so queer! Well, since 
Ian was on for it, one could but try. 

Instinctively she felt that if it were to 
be done at all, it must be rushed. The 
first step was to enlist Rosie Monmouth. 
If any one could help here it was Rosie. 
But goodness knew in what kind of humor 
she would find her. 

Lady Martindale heaved.a noisy sigh. 
She wondered whether any other woman 
in London would put herself out like this 
just for a brother. But then she had al- 
ways adored Ian. And there was the dear 
old place and the family to consider; and, 
poor fellow, it would be heavenly to see 
him happy again! Not that he had not 
shaken it off wonderfully. Wonderfully! 
Tremendously taken with Oenone—love at 
first sight, almost! Oh dear, Monmouth 
House already! 

“Ts the duchess in, Pattison? Oh, I 
am glad. I won’t keep her a moment. Not 
a moment.” 

Lady Martindale rushed through the 
great hall, up the shallow stairs. 

Familiar as she was with these surround- 
ings, she was unusually conscious to-day 
of their satisfying character—spacious as 
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a Florentine palace, it was not so much a 
sense of wealth as that of the powers of 
wealth splendidly used that was felt on 
every side. That Monmouth House pos- 
sessed a unique collection of pictures; that 
the tapestry room was famous all over the 
world; that Grinley Gibbons had carved 
the woodwork of the dining-room, while 
the ballroom, with its Italian plaster-work, 
was without compare; all that was nothing 
—nothing at least that the millionaire of 
yesterday could not acquire for himself 
to-day. What was inalienable was the 
atmosphere of the place; not to be at- 
tained by any expenditure, this stamp of 
dignified tradition. So much had come 
down through the ages that it seemed as 
if these grandeurs had grown about the 
great family as its natural appanage. 

Left alone for a moment in one of the 
smaller reception-rooms, the visitor looked 
round and drew the breath of one inhaling 
native air. 

“It’s awfully nice to have money and 
all that,” she reflected, “ and I’m sure we 
all want it badly. Even Monmouth’s 
pinched pretty tight at times, I dare say 
—if ali were known. But, there it is, mere 
money ’ll never get a room like this! They 
may try and try and spend and spend, 
but, just like at Connaught Place, the best 
they can produce is a kind of museum. 
What?” 

The last word was spoken out loud in 
response to the butler’s respectful murmur: 

“ Her grace will see you in her bedroom, 
my lady, if you'll kindly step up-stairs.” 

She had heard him, of course. Lady 
Martindale’s “what?” had become cele- 
brated—an inveterate habit. As usual, 
she did not wait for the repetition she had 
demanded—but brushed past him up the 
stairs. 

The Duchess of Monmouth was a very 
beautiful woman, and still looked young 
as well as beautiful. So admirable, indeed, 
was the art applied to her countenance 
that the naturally vivid bloom of Milly 
Martindale looked the less natural of the 
two. There were ten years between the 
cousins, to the duchess’s disadvantage; 
but the casual observer would unhesita- 
tingly have thought her the younger. 

“So good of you to see me, you dear! 
Here I am!” cried Millicent, loudly and 
unnecessarily announcing herself. 

“ Darling,” sweetly responded the duch- 
ess from the sofa. 


- Morna—” 
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The light in the room was subdued, and 
the visitor unconsciously began to tread 
softly as she entered. Hung and paneled 
in the faintest of gray-greens, with a little 
dim gilding here and there, the Duchess of 
Monmouth’s bedroom always gave an im- 
pression of coolness. But to-day, with the 
green sun-blinds drawn across the three 
great windows over the terrace, it was like 
coming into some mermaid haunt from the 
glare, the noise, the throng of the hot Lon- 
don streets. 

“T’ve just had my massage, darling,” 
went on the dulcet tones. “ Sit down here 
and tell me what brings you so unexpect- 
edly.” 

“ Now she’s going to be catty,” said 
Millicent to herself as she kissed her 
cousin fervently but with discretion in the 
region of the golden curls, and then im- 
petuously pulled up a chair. 

“So, so nice,” she murmured. 

“ Dr. Seymour says I must be very quiet 
after my séance—magnetic massage, you 
know, darling—and not see any one. But, 
of course, that does not apply to you. Pat- 
tison was quite right to let you in. Quite 
right.” 

“Oh, of course, Rosie darling—if I'd 
any idea— Well, fact is— Well, you see, 
dearest, you’re just the one woman in Lon- 
don—just the one woman in London—” 
repeated Lady Martindale, while her brain 
worked feverishly at the problem how best 
to approach the capricious great lady. 

“ Yes, darling?” 

The duchess gave a faint sigh, closed her 
eyes. 

“Well, you were always fond of Ian, 
weren’t you?” 

The closed eyes opened and a very wide- 
awake look was shot at the speaker. 

“T am fond of Ian—” 

“ And I’m sure he was always devoted 
to you, Rosie,” said Millicent lamely, 
veracity struggling with a sense of what 
was politic. Then, with fresh glibness, she 
proceeded: “ Well, poor fellow, he wants 
somebody to be kind to him now, since 
She broke off. That name, 
which slipped out so easily, always brought 
with it acute discomfort. 

The duchess pressed her lips together 
and sat up among her sea-green cushions. 
As she leaned forward the soft, smiling 
outlines of her face became hard, well- 
nigh vindictive. 

“Have you heard anything about 
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Morna?” Her voice was sharp. Then, 
allowing herself to sink once more into 
her cushions, she declared jn accents of 
contemptuous indifference: ‘ She'll come 
back crawling, and he'll forgive her, of 
course.” 

“ But, Rosie! Oh, goodness gracious! 
How silly! He’s just divorced her. He 
can’t take her back when he’s divorced her. 


. Besides, he hates her now. And — any- 


how, he wants to marry again.” 

“He wants to marry again!” The 
duchess displayed the utmost astonish- 
ment. 

“Yes. Yes, yes, Rosie. That’s what 
I’ve come to you about. And I’ve found 
the very wife for him. Such a dear little 
thing. So pretty! And rich! The Ar- 
gentine heiress. You would like her. And, 
Rosie darling—” 

“ For goodness’ sake, Milly, stop!” 

The duchess spoke spontaneously, with- 
out either the drawl of refined imperti- 
nence or the unnatural sweetness that had 
characterized her previous remarks. She 
lifted one hand and shaded her eyes as if 
from her cousin’s broad stare. Then she 
said: 

“So that’s what it means.” 

“ What?” 

“T knew I was right. He feels it him- 
self. He’d be wax, wax.” 

“ Rosie dear, I don’t know what you're 
talking about!” cried Lady Martindale on 
the gust of a great sigh. 

“No, darling, of course you don’t.” 
The sweetness and the veiled insolence 
had returned. “ Perhaps now you'd better 
tell me what it is you want me to do.” 

Even to Millicent’s downrightness it did 
not come altogether easy to explain. But 
after listening a while to her blundering 
sentences the great lady suddenly broke 
into a silvery laugh. 

“Yes, darling! Yes, poor darling, I 
quite understand. It’s a snob-trap—and 
the bait, title, and all that is a little 
damaged by the divorce. And you think 
=, 

“Oh, Rosie dearest! You could, you 
know. Please don’t think me a horrid 
bore—” . 

“ You think,” pursued the duchess calm- 
ly, “ you think that I could make it seem 
worth while to those people. Well, I don’t 
know—I don’t know,” she repeated. “ Of 
course, it would bore me dreadfully. But 
—TI’'ll see them together, Ian and your 
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find. No,” she amended, “I’H see Ikan 
first. Send him round to me to-day.” 

Hesitating between relief and doubt, 
Lady Martindale remarked vaguely: 
“You are good, darling. You are good, 
Rosie dear,” and sat, her perplexed stare 
still searching her cousin’s face. “Of 
course,” she added in a diffident manner, 
“you would not tell Ian. What?” 

“Of course not,” said the duchess, but 
her thoughts were afield. ‘“ Look here, 
Milly,” she proceeded. “ Didn’t you say 
you’d just left him at the club? If you 
wouldn’t mind pushing that bell, I'll make 
my secretary ring him up. Thank you. 
Good-by, darling. I’d better see him 
alone. I dare say he'll come round at 
once. Good-by, darling,” she repeated, 
and added affectionately, “ Bless you,” as 
their cheeks met. 

“Bless you, dearest,” rejoined Lady 
Martindale with kindred fervor. 

She moved toward the door, but paused 
as the secretary entered and waited till 
that pale silhouette of discreet womanhood 
had departed on her errand. : 

“ Tf the girl might come with me to your 
ball, Rosie—” she then suggested humbly. 
“You needn’t ask the mother.” 

“T rather think,” rejoined the duchess, 
“ that if I do it at all, I'll do.it thorough- 
ly. I mean, darling ”’—once more suavity 
overlay her voice and manner—“if I’m 
satisfied that it’s for dear Ian’s happiness, 
poor fellow. God knows I would but too 
gladly be of help if I could.” 


“T haven’t the least notion,” thought 
Millicent, as she hoisted herself somewhat 
dejectedly into the car. “No, I haven’t 
the least notion what Rosie’s up to. But 
I’m sure she meant to be catty. What 
does she mean? And how on earth could 
she imagine he’d ever take Morna back? 
Rosie was certainly odd to-day.” 





CHAPTER VI 
A THIRST FOR VENGEANCE 


WHEN the message came back that the 
Master. of Stronaven would be round in- 
stantly the duchess sent for her maid and 
ordered two or three changes in her room. 

The sun-blind over the farthest window 
was to be pulled up half-way. She wished 
the little table with the bowl of lilies-of-the- 
valley to be placed at the head of her 
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couch; an armchair at the foot of it, where 
the shaft of mellow sunshine struck in; the 
matches and the cigarette-box on the table; 
and, yes, she would have another cushion 
—the pale pink one from the bed. 

When the woman had left her the duch- 
ess drew an enameled hand-mirror from 
under the wonderful bit of lemon-and- 
silver brocade that was flung over her feet. 
As she lay and stared intently at her own 
reflection she threw into her eyes a gaze 
of sadness and yearning; essayed next the 
effect of a faint smile, instantly relinquished 
in favor of the former sorrowful gravity. 

She slipped the counselor under the 
coverlet once more as footsteps approached 
from without. That light, leaping tread, 
that was Ian’s. “ Like a stag upon one of 
his own mountains,” she said to herself in 
her poetic way. 

As the door opened she half-lifted her- 
self and turned the prepared gaze upon 
the visitor. Her first words, however, 
were a reproach. 

“To think of your being in London all 
these days and never giving me a sign of 
life—oh, Ian!” And, without allowing 
him time for reply: “ You don’t mind 
coming to see me up here? I felt I 


couldn’t wait. Milly’s just been. She told 


me all about you.” The man stood gazing 
down at her, his cold hand gripping her 
warm fingers. “Sit there in that chair. 
Let me look at you. Oh, Ian dear!” 

He cast a glance at her, forbidding pity. 
She broke off, fascinated by the fury, the 
despair she could read in it. “ This for 
Morna!” she said to herself. 

Fate had given Rosalind Monmouth 
most things, but had denied her the one 
thing she had always craved for — the 
power of evoking passion. She had envied 
Ian’s wife—with an inconceivable envy for 
the love she had been able to inspire. The 
splendor of that romance of married life 
had been as a personal insult to her. Now 
she could have found it in her heart to 
envy Morna still as she divined the frenzy 
which was devouring the soul of the man 
before her. “ And that fool of a Milly 
babbling of his looking so well!” 

He broke in upon her thoughts, his 
voice grating with a new note, as of torn 
fibers, which she was quick to distinguish. 

‘“‘ And what has Milly been telling you?” 
he asked abruptly, beating against his 
knee the loose gray glove he held in the 
outrageously sunburnt hand. 
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The light fell across his face. “ He’s as 
black as an Abyssinian,” thought she. 
“In a past century, how much blood 
would have had to be shed to quench or 
feed his vengeance!” 

There he sat, immaculately clad, per- 
fectly self-controlled. The man who had 
successfully sought the relief of the law 
from an unfaithful wife, who was plan- 
ning another marriage — an advantageous 
one. Could anything be more conven- 
tional—more banal? And yet— “ He’s 
on fire within. He’s seething—savage,” 
she said to herself. “ Divorce!—it would 
not have punished Morna so much to 
strangle her, he knows that. That’s why 
he is doing it.” 

She had a slow smile as she at last an- 
swered his question. It was a smile that 
had something of cruelty in it. 

“‘ Milly says you want to marry again.” 

“She told you that, did she?” 

“Yes, I think you’re quite right.” 

A flush mounted through the carefully 
graduated tints of her face. A flash sprang 
into her large hazel eyes. 

“I think you are quite right,” she re- 
peated. “Oh, I understand. I think I’ve 
always understood you, Ian. It is the 
right thing to do. The generous, chival- 
rous thing to do. All that you can still 
do for Morna—for poor, foolish Morna. 
It sets her so absolutely free.” 

She was purposely taunting him. Her 
heart beat with pleasurable excitement to 
see the tightening of muscle all over his 
frame, the clenching of lips, the swift 
pallor under the tan. She knew that he 
had cast down his eyes that she might not 
read what was in them. 

But he answered, after a quick, indrawn 
breath, still with composure: 

“What I have done, I have done for 
myself. It is my intention to marry 
again.” 

“Indeed, I am very glad. And, as I 
told Milly, dear Ian, I am ready to help.” 

“ That’s kind of you.” 

“Kind! I wish I could do more. I 
wish—no, words are so stupid! I'll say 
nothing. Milly tells me there’s a girl—” 

“Yes. Her name’s Duvenant, I believe. 
I met her to-day for the first time.” 

“Oh, Ian!” She was hardly prepared 
for anything quite so summary. “ She 
must indeed be attractive,” she went on 
flounderingly—the rarest experience for 
her. “I’m sure she’s lovely!” (“I’m 
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talking just like Milly,” 
saying to herself.) 

“ Attractive?” he repeated, and then 
laughed. “ She’s adorable!” 

“ The crackling of thorns under a pot!” 
commented the duchess biblically, at the 
sound of that laughter. Pity stirred 
vaguely in her heart. “Tan! Who used 
to laugh like a boy!” 

“Well, I'll help,” she repeated; “I 
rather think-you would hardly bring it off 
without me—I understand the mother is 
ambitious. But there shall be no difficulty, 
if I can remove it, I promise you that. 
Tell Milly I'll meet them at tea. I'll meet 
your Duvenants.” She nodded at him 
sweetly. “I’m sure she’s a dear little 
thing.” She strove to make her voice 
sound naturally warm and maternal. 

“It’s very good of you.” But he spoke 
and looked as if he neither knew nor cared 
what she meant. 

“ Milly thought it might help matters,” 
said the great lady, piqued. She was giv- 
ing Milly away, but that could not be 
avoided. There was not much poetic mys- 
tery about the situation, anyhow. 

He brought his mind back to her with 
an effort. She thought, oddly, of strong 


she was angrily 


hands leashing in a black hound from some 
wild hunt. 
“ Milly thought it might make a differ- 


ence at least with the mother. For good- 
ness’ sake, don’t be dense, Ian!” she cried 
with a not unbecoming impatience. “ Peo- 
ple are silly, you know, and—and snob- 
bish, too.” 

He was not one who needed much 
explanation the moment he chose to 
understand. 

“ Because I am divorced, you mean?” 

“Some benighted people do think that 
a drawback, you know,” she slipped in 
. sarcastically. 

“ Well, you know best.” He fixed her 
a second; the fire had gone out of his 
glance. She thought she had never come 
under eyes that held so much weariness. 
“ Yes, I dare say Milly’s right. I shall be 
grateful to you.” Then he added, with 
something of that charm of manner which 
once had been so specially his own: 
“You'll put some grace into it for us. 
And, anyhow, I don’t myself think there'll 
be much difficulty. But if there is, I'll 
get over it.” 

“ Thus speaks the mighty hunter!” she 
laughed. “ Why, I dare say you’d rather 
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enjoy a struggle. The zest of the chase! 
Have a cigarette?” She picked one for 
herself and leaned forward to hand him 
the box. “ How many lions did you kill, 
and was it frightfully thrilling? I do envy 
you men! I’d love to go and shoot big 
game. But Monmouth won’t let me. It’s 
not that I would like to kill things, but it 
must be so exciting to feel your own life 
hanging in the balance — quivering be- 
tween the snap of a trigger and the spring 
of a wild beast.” 

He thrust out his left hand to expose a 
deep, discolored scar on the wrist. 

“Do you see that? It runs from the 
shoulder downward. It laid me open at 
one stroke.” 

“Oh!” She bent nearer, a faint wreath 
of smoke misting about her head. “ Oh, 
Ian—how—how delightful! Did it leap 
on you? Life or death in one panting 
second, wasn’t it? What did you feel 
like?” 

He struck the match and lit his ciga- 
rette. “ Something quite elementary—that 
I intended to live, and therefore that 
Master Lion had to die. That’s what it 
felt like, mentally. Physically—well, he’d 
got me down, a beast hot out of hell—ex- 
cuse the word — breathing the fumes of 
hell, ton’s weight on my chest, eyes as 
large as saucers, wheels of flame. Phew! 
Then there was the shot from one of the 
boys, and the blood all over me! You 
would have details.” 

“ And you?” she questioned. 

“Oh, I? I laughed.” He laughed 
now. “ You see, I had to live!” 

She lay back, closed her eyes, and 
breathed forth the delicate fumes, ab- 
sorbed in thought. He drew three whiffs, 
flung the cigarette from him with nervous 
gesture, glanced at her broodingly once or 
twice, and then rose. She made no effort 
to detain him, only put out her hand to 
him, smiling. 

“Tf you'll come to dine ”—she halted 
for a rapid calculation—“ if you'll come to 
dine this day week, Ian, I'll have Miss 
Duvenant to meet you. And—you can sit 
out on the terrace, you know, after dinner.” 

“ Thank you, I'll come.” He nodded to 
her. 

The instant the door had closed upon 
him the duchess cast the pink duvet from 
her feet and sprang from the sofa. She 
took a turn in the room. Her movements 
were agitated, almost violent; then she 
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came back to her cushions and sat down, 
her chin in her hands. 

“ Why — why!” she said half aloud. 
Her thoughts circled in question after 
question. Why had Morna left her hus- 
band? Why had that love-story which 
had been so torturing a wonder to herself 
come to this hideous end? Must every 
splendid romance be tragedy sooner or 
later? She had hated Morna for the in- 
solence of her happiness; hated her with 
that hatred of envy which is the basest and 
most relentless fire that ever made ashes 
of a woman’s heart; she hated her still. 
Morna, betraying, dishonored, repudiated, 
had yet the power to cause these heights 
and depths of agony and wrath in the man 
she had betrayed. Ian’s whole being was 
molten with passion for the lost creature. 
No one could so pursue vengeance who 
did not still love. He had wanted to live 
only to this end. Very well, at least his 


vengeance should be accomplished. 


CHAPTER VII 
PAVING THE WAY 


WHEN Mrs. Duvenant recognized the 
scrawl on the note that was brought by 
messenger that evening she glanced at it 
almost .superciliously. Lady Martindale 
was certainly very pressing, and Mrs. 
Duvenant was not at all sure that she in- 
tended to be pressed. 

“Oh dear!” she exclaimed irritably as 
the butler respectfully intimated that the 
boy was waiting for a reply. But the next 
moment her face became irradiated. “ Oh, 
yes!” she cried, rising with alacrity. “ Dll 
write at once.” She glanced at the page 
again. 


Come and meet my cousin, the Duchess of 
Monmouth, to-morrow at tea. Do—do if you 
can. 


Mrs. Duvenant repeated the delicious 
words voicelessly. And overpage there 
was a postscript: 


Rosie’s ball is on the 20th. She'll have royalty, 
of course. I’m sure it would amuse your dear 
girl. 


“ Childie!” called Mrs. Duvenant, when 
the butler had at length departed, carrying 
off her reply. It-had taken a little reflec- 
tion to convey the right shade of dignified 
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acceptance. “ Nonnie dear, come here im- 
mediately.” 

“Must I, mummie? 
able!” 

“ Nonnie,” said the mother, struck by 
something muffled in the fresh young voice, 
“you’ve got hold of those sweets again! 
You'll ruin your teeth, my dearie!” 

A gurgling laugh was the only reply. 
Mrs. Duvenant could not be severe to- 
night. She walked across the boudoir to 
the inner room which was her daughter’s 
sanctum and which, the girl averred, con- 
tained the only comfortable furniture in 
the house. Curled up in the depth of an 
armchair that certainly seemed to justify 
her estimate, an open book on her lap, a 
box of sweets beside the reading-lamp, 
Miss Duvenant was enjoying a quiet hour. 

“Lady Martindale wants us to meet 
the Duchess of Monmouth to-morrow.” 

“Well, I don’t mind,” remarked the 
young lady. She was picking over the 
sweet box with her agile little fingers as 
she spoke and did not even look up. 

“ There, dearie, listen to this!” Mrs. 
Duvenant read the alluring postscript in 
tones that trembled with emotion. 

The girl glanced up. 

“My!” she remarked with perfect 
placidity. “ Royalty! Does that mean 
George and Mary? Or only the other 
kind?” 

The mother’s heart had an accelerated 
beat of pride. “ My Nonnie would grace 
any position. She’s not a bit impressed!” 

She herself was impressed to the extent 
of an almost sleepless night, and the morn- 
ing found her irritable and flustered. “TI 
know I’m looking a perfect show,” she 
said feverishly, demanded her drops, 
couldn’t touch a morsel of breakfast, and 
spent a couple of hours leaning on her el- 
bow while the two maids produced gar- 
ment after garment for her choice in con- 
nection with the afternoon’s engagement. 

It was small wonder that she should 
have a hectic flush in either cheek when 
she stepped at last into the car that was 
to drive them to Hill Street. She had kept 
it deliberately waiting ten minutes — it 
would never do to appear eager—although 
Oenone’s suggestion of a turn round the 
park had been met with irascibility. 

When, however, an hour later, they 
drove homeward again, the satisfaction of 
achievement pervaded Mrs. Duvenant’s 
soul almost to complete bliss. The 


I’m so comfort- 
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duchess had been charming, perfectly 
charming. They had had a long talk to- 
gether. They had been, as Mrs. Duve- 
nant phrased it to herself, almost chatty. 
Oenone had looked captivating! Her 
frock was quite the right thing: girlish, 
with a dash of French audacity. And the 
hat, with its one quivering monster scarlet 
butterfly on the simple twist of filmy lace, 
suited the piquant face. 

The mother contemplated the daughter 
now with a mist of tender pride in her 
tired eyes. No wonder the duchess had 
admired her, and how delicately, how 
charmingly had the great lady conveyed 
her appreciation! Mrs. Duvenant recalled 
the smiling glance and the soft tone in 
which she had dropped the one word: 
“ Psyche.” How different from poor Lady 
Martindale and her crude compliments! 
It was already “poor Lady Martindale!” 
with Mrs. Duvenant. 

Then had ensued that intimate little 
conversation which lingered so fragrantly 
in Mrs. Duvenant’s memory. The duchess 
had talked of her own girl: 

“We mothers,” she had said, “ of only 
daughters—we need not apologize to each 
other for our maternal egoism—my little 
Edwina is still in the schoolroom. Yes, 
she is pretty—you are very kind to divine 
that it is so—but not so pretty as your 
child. No, it’s no use pretending. Still—” 
Well, Mrs. Duvenant would see for herself 
some day soon, ‘she hoped. Yes, the 
duchess had hoped that Mrs. Duvenant 
would allow her to call. 

“That means, dearie, you'll certainly 
get the Monmouth House ball.” 

Mrs. Duvenant put her hand to her 
head; the nerve headache which had been 
threatening since morning was indubitably 
coming on. Then, with the throb of pain, 
rose the thought of the single shadow on 
the afternoon’s brightness. The Master of 
Stronaven had not been present. She 
wondered why. Could she have been mis- 
taken in Lady Martindale’s advances 
yesterday? They had seemed so marked, 
almost, Mrs. Duvenant had thought them, 
unduly marked, considering the shortness 
of the acquaintance. 

Had she been too evasive, perhaps even 
repressive, in her replies? Had she, per- 
haps, jeopardized the possibilities of an 
alliance with so desirable a family? Still, 
she argued with herself, if Lady Martin- 
dale had been offended, she would scarcely 
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have arranged this meeting. The Master’s 
non-appearance remained a mystery, vex- 
ing and insolvable. 

“ Well, mummie,” said Oenone of a sud- 
den, “ of course it’s very gratifying to get 
to know a real duchess. I’m sure those we 
knew on the Riviera—the foreign ones, I 
mean—never seemed real. And I’d like to 
go to Monmouth House. But I don’t 
know why she’s asking us, for when she 
was talking to you, and looking at me 
across the room, I just thought she could 
have stuck pins into me.” 

“Nonnie! I never heard anything so 
absurd!” cried the mother with genuine 
anger. 

“ Perhaps,” went on Oenone, unmoved, 
pointing the not unpleasant reflection with 
her deep, mischievous dimple, “she was 
jealous of my hat! I rather think I looked 
nicer than any one in the room, anyhow, 
and I expect she felt that.” 

“T think the Duchess of Monmouth in- 
capable of any such mean feelings!” cried 
Mrs. Duvenant. “I never met a sweeter 
woman.” 

“ Oh, well, I just thought—” murmured 
the girl. 
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The duchess had outstayed the Duve- 
nants. Past mistress of social tactics, she 
had got up as if to take leave, and upon 
Mrs. Duvenant’s rising also had fallen 
back into her chair, in graceful oblivion 
of her first intention. She had smiled so 
pleasantly and seemed so unconscious of 
any maneuver that even Mrs. Duvenant, 
all uneasy susceptibility as she was, had 
perceived nothing. 

“Well, my dear? Well, Rosie?” 

The door had hardly closed before Lady 
Martindale turned, full of buoyant ques- 
tioning. 

The duchess, with the dulcet smile 
which had sped Mrs. Duvenant fixed on 
her lips, gazed back without speaking. If 
her eyes still held the hard glance which 
had struck Oenone, Millicent had no per- 
ception of it. 

“Isn’t she quite lovely?” she went on. 
“Oh, yes, I know you think her so. I 
heard you tell her mother. What? 
Psyche! What?” 

“Did I say that?” said the duchess 
slowly. “ Psyche means ‘ soul,’ doesn’t it? 
I can’t imagine anything more inappro- 
priate. I think she'll do very well. Very 
well, indeed. Just what is wanted.” 
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The smile broadened and then vanished. 
It was a play of features that conveyed 
the impression of amiability struggling 
against much weariness of spirit. Bazaars 
knew that smile—and the guests of the 
annual garden-party. 

“ By the way, where is Ian?” 

Millicent laughed and reddened. 

“T didn’t ask him, you see. Oh, well— 
well, you know, Rosie; never does to thrust 
things too much down people’s throats. 
What?” 

The duchess stared. This flash of 
worldly wisdom in her cousin was so un- 
expected. 

“ Quite right,” she commented. “ But, 
for all that, you will have to stuff the thing 
down their throats—if you are to do it at 
all.” 

Consternation spread over Millicent’s 
face. “Do you think Mrs. Duvenant—” 

“JT mean Ian’s throat,” explained the 
duchess; “ at least I mean, darling, you’d 
better take him on the bound, or—” She 
left Lady Martindale to fill in the al- 
ternative. 

“ Rosie’s very uncomfortable,” said 
that genial being to herself when her 
cousin had taken her departure. It was a 
singular thing that for so sweet a being 
this was an impression the Duchess of 
Monmouth frequently left behind her. 
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The hour came when Mrs. Duvenant 
was able to sit down and write the oft- 
composed letter to her intimate friend and 
bygone rival in Buenos Aires. 


You must forgive my long silence, dearie—the 
fatigues of the London season are beyond every- 
thing you can imagine. And as you know, dear 
Inez, my nerves were never able to stand a pro- 
longed strain. However, yesterday we had really 
what, to use young men’s slang, I may call a 
night off. We dined at Monmouth House— 
quite dans l’intimité. The Duchess of Monmouth 
is such a sweet woman and so sympathetic. She 
said she knew I wanted rest and that was why 
she only made it a family party. 

There was just the duke and his cousin—the 
son of Lord Stronaven, such an elegant, hand- 
some, interesting man! The duke is most pleas- 
ant, though much older than the duchess. Oenone 
very much admired. She is going to a dance at 
Lady Renfrew’s to-night. And next week the 
great event in London society is the ball at 
Monmouth House. Lady Martindale, the Mon- 
mouths’ cousin—she’s a sister, by the way, of the 
Master of Stronaven—isn’t it a pretty old title? 
—has asked us to join her dinner for it first. 
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The duchess said so charmingly that she was 
quite jealous, because she wanted to have us_ er- 
self. But she had sent in her list for it already; 
the king and queen are to be there. And it 
seems they have to know who is invited. I am 
getting a new dress for Oenone. I think Deeuillet 
suits her better than anybody almost. We mean 
to run over to Paris just for a couple of days to 
try on. Deeuillet’s sent me a sketch which is 
really quite perfect—white, as fine as cobweb, 
with a film of diamanté. I am getting her a 
diamond comet for her hair—nothing heavy, of 
course, one of Cartier’s most delicate trifles. It 
tempted me last time I was over; but was afraid 
Mr. Duvenant might think I'd been a little bit 
extravagant, as it was—after the pearls! The 
man said: “A fairy flame in mademoiselle’s 
hair—légére, légere—no one will know what it 
is, but that there is a light. Otherwise, of course, 
diamonds for a girl!” 


Mrs. Duvenant concluded her letter 
with a phrase that she had been trying to 
keep out of it all through, but which 
seemed to force its way onto the page in 
spite of prudence: 


Somehow I’m afraid I sha’n’t be allowed to 
keep my Nonnie very long—but I must not think 
of myself. 


CHAPTER VIII 
ECHOES OF THE BALL 


“ WELL,” said the duchess. It was the 
night of her little impromptu dinner; the 
guests had departed and she was alone 
with her cousin. “Well, Ian, you didn’t . 
go out on the terrace, after all.” 

She had drawn him into her own little 
library. One of the facets of her jewel 
personality she most liked to flash upon 
the world was that of an eclectic literary 
taste. She knocked off the ash of the in- 
evitable cigarette as she spoke and gave 
him that wide, jocund smile which, now 
and again, had its hint of cruelty. 

“Too soon,” answered he. 

“Too soon? I thought you could hard- 
ly restrain your ardor.” 

“ That’s just it.” ; 

“Oh!” she mocked. “ Are you afraid 
she won’t have you?” 

“ Thought perhaps I’d better wait till I 
had met her four times.” 

“ Well, let it be at my ball, anyhow; and 
I'll see that ‘mummie ’—isn’t that what 
she calls her?—is ready to bless you.” 

“Thank you, Rosie. What an angel of 
comfort you are!” 
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So they sat, gibing at each other across 
the dark gulf of his thoughts. Presently 
he sprang to his feet without warning. 

“Well, good night, and thank you 
again.” 

She held his hand and looked closely at 
him. 

“Tan—are you sure—” But he gave 
her no time to finish her speech, which was 
clothed in accents deliberately different 
from the previous hard lightness. 

“Sure?” he echoed. “Who is sure? 
But if you mean determined, why yes.” 

The door closed heavily upon him. She 
remained pensive. 

“Oh, that look in his eyes!” she was 
thinking. “ As of a soul in hell! Every 
time I see him it is as if he had fallen into 
a yet deeper circle.” She revolved the 
thought with that singular relish of strong 
emotion which was her secret passion. 
“And this is only their third meeting! 
How will it be when they are married? 
The mating of a humming-bird and a tiger 
would be more congruous.” 

Ian was always associated in her mind 
with some such savage image, relentless, 
untamed. The smile came back to her 
lips; not the celebrated charity smile, but 
the smile of the woman who had found 
some real enjoyment at last. 

She had not been in the best of humors 
this evening. The spectacle of Oenone’s 
audacious prettiness, her vivid youth, her 
cool indifference had not been agreeable to 
her. Indeed, the Duchess of Monmouth 
had thought Miss Duvenant’s indifference 
almost impertinent. “‘ Cheek,” the duchess 
said to herself. Moreover, her own satur- 
nine, self-absorbed duke had turned looks 
of interest and pleasure upon the chit! 
Men were fools! 

She had asked herself what she was do- 
ing in the business. It was no part of her 
scheme of life to play the sentimental 
idiot. She had felt half inclined to with- 
draw her help and beat down the whole 
scheme with three careless words to Mrs. 
Duvenant, as a child, weary of the trouble, 
knocks down a house of cards. 

But that minute’s conversation with Ian 
alone, above all, the look in his eyes, had 
sufficed to bring her back energetically to 
her first resolve. The tiger should have 
his humming-bird. And if the humming- 
bird came to grief, well— the duchess 
shrugged her shoulders and laughed to 
herself—no one could hold her responsible. 
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Of course, so poetic and charming a 
being as Rosalind Monmouth did not 
crudely admit to herself that the thought 
of Oenone, with the brightness and inso- 
lent serenity crushed out of her, was not 
without its charm. She no more admitted 
this instinct of feminine malice than she 
acknowledged the corrosive envy of an- 
other woman’s power, which was the main- 
spring of her present action. She did not 
say: “ Because the love between them was 
unique and splendid, and I know nothing 
can ever really kill it, I will to build the 
last barrier between Ian and Morna.” 

What she said to herself was: “ Miss 
Duvenant is a dear little thing, and, of 
course, he is sure to be quite fond of her 
after a while. It would be too dreadful 
if that horrible, wanton Morna, who has 
broken his life, were ever to draw him into 
the outrageous folly of forgiving her.” 


“ Well, your girl does look sweet!” said 
Lady Martindale. 

It was about the fifth time she had said 
it. She had drawn Mrs. Duvenant on the 
sofa beside her, apart from the rest of her 
guests. It was the evening of the Mon- 
mouth “House ball. Millicent was excited 
even beyond her usual impetuosity. 

“’m sure I’m very glad to hear you 
say so, Lady Martindale,” had responded 
Mrs. Duvenant, with the same inflection 
of mixed dignity and affability on each 
successive occasion. 

Then Lady 
plunged. 

“T thought they made such a handsome 
pair, didn’t you? My brother’s so dark 
and strong, you know, and she’s so ethereal. 
Just as it ought to be. What? Contrast, 
you know.” 

Mrs. Duvenant drew herself up; Lady 
Martindale was trotting in on sacred 
ground with the equine action best de- 
scribed as “ dishing.” Pride woke fiercely 
in her breast—how coarse to speak in that 
manner, and in such a loud voice, too! 
Did Lady Martindale think that Oenone 
Duvenant was to be taken for granted? 
Did she imagine, because the Duvenants 
were strangers, that the ordinary ameni- 
ties of society were to be ignored in deal- 
ing with the most intimate and delicate 
matters? 

“T don’t in the least know what you 
mean, Lady Martindale,” she said, her 
voice quivering. 


Martindale suddenly 
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Lady Martindale stared. 

“ Oh, well,” she exclaimed with unabated 
cheerfulness, “there doesn’t seem to be 
much secret about it now, does there? 
What? My goodness, the way those two 
went on!” . 

“T don’t know what you mean, Lady 
Martindale,” repeated Mrs. Duvenant. 
“T saw nothing in my daughter’s conduct 
to call forth any such comment.” 

“Oh dear—how silly! I mean, of 
course—it’s just my way—of course, I only 
meant Ian. Ian. What? No mistake 
about him!: Why, he devoured her with 
his eyes.” 

“ Really, Lady Martindale—” Mrs. 
Duvenant’s tiara was visibly vibrating, 
and the enormous Cartier pendant flashed 
light and color with every panting breath. 
“T trust the Master of Stronaven is too 
much of a gentleman to make my daugh- 
ter conspicuous!” 

“ Oh dear!” ejaculated the disconcerted 
matchmaker. “ Of course I didn’t mean 
anything like that. Conspicuous? Not in 
that way, you know. Ian wouldn’t. Ian 
doesn’t. However Ian admires her, it’s all 
in the most—” 

She broke off. The silly woman, she 
thought, had nearly driven her to the ab- 
surdity of assuring her that her brother’s 
intentions were honorable. How tiresome 
and touchy parvenus were! One never 
knew where to have them. 

Mrs. Duvenant rose. 

“T don’t think there’s much use in dis- 
cussing the matter any more, Lady Mar- 
tindale,” she said with acidity. And, mov- 
ing with great stateliness across the room, 
she called her daughter sharply. 


“Why, mummie,” cried the girl, as, a 
little later, they found themselves together 
in their car, whirling toward St. James’s 
Park, “ what could make you act so? No- 
body does this kind of thing.” 

“What kind of thing, dearie?” Mrs. 
Duvenant was already ashamed of her 
heat and spoke in a small voice. 

“Oh, carrying me off this way. No- 
body does it, you know. Lady Martin- 
dale meant me to drive with her and her 
brother.” : 

“Well, Nonnie,” said the mother, trem- 
bling again, “ Lady Martindale began to 
speak so—so disrespectfully of you, 
dearie—” : 

“ Disrespectfully ?” 
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“ Disrespectfully, I may say indeli- 
cately.” 

“Oh, mummie, nonsense!” 

“Yes, my dear. I hardly like to repeat 
what she said, childie, but she spoke of her 
brother devouring you with his eyes—” 

“ Well, so he does, mummie.” 

“And about—oh, Nonnie, and about 
your going on, both of you, at dinner.” 

“ Well, so we did, I expect. My good- 
ness—” Oenone leaned back and laughed. 
“Why, mother, when I tried to speak to 
the poor young man on the other side of 
me—well, the Master looked like stran- 
gling him.” 

Waves of conflicting emotions coursed 
through the mother’s frame. She had been 
outraged in her most sensitive feelings. 
And yet here was her Nonnie laughing and 
pleased; ready herself to make a joke of 
it all! 

“Well, I suppose I’m very old-fash- 
ioned,” she said apologetically. And then 
a sob rose in her throat. “ Oh, Nonnie,” 
cried she, “it all seems so quick and 
strange! I was afraid—” 

“Oh, well,” said the girl, her pretty, 
airy voice untouched by the least emotion, 
except perhaps amusement, “don’t you 
worry, mummie, it’s just as well not to let 
them think I’m ready to drop into their 
mouths. Did you see how the Master 
looked when you whisked me off from 
under his nose? Yes, I rather believe it 
will be quick.” 

“ Oh, dearie!” 

“Of course I saw it the very first day, 
mummie. He just looked at me and ”— 
she clicked her fingers—“ it was done— 
like a snap-shot, I said to myself.” 

“ But you, Nonnie, you?” Mrs. Duve- 
nant coughed nervously. A brilliant alli- 
ance was one thing, the proper crowning 
of her social efforts; it was right that as a 
mother she should consider the worldly 
point of view; but it was quite another 
thing to hear such sentiments from these 
girlish lips. 

“Well, mummie, what about 
Mercy! Here we are in the cue!” 

The fairy comet gleamed through her 
curls as she bent forward to look round 
the vast courtyard into which they were 
slowly penetrating. 

“Oh, Nonnie darling, if the Master of 
Stronaven — if he were to say — anything 
very special to-night! Oh, my wee lamb, 
have you thought—have you—” 


me? 
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Oenone cast a frankly humorous glance 
at her mother. 

“You mean, if he proposes? Why, if 
he does, mummie, I don’t think I could 
say ‘No.’ I think he’s just fascinating. 
Highlanders are simply too romantic. 
Isn’t it funny?” She burst out laughing. 
“T told you I thought he’d have liked to 
murder the young man beside me. And do 
you know, I believe those two Buchanan- 
Stewart girls could have scratched my eyes 
out after dinner, they were so jealous! I 
am sure Lady Diana’s in love with him. 
They’re kind of cousins, you know.” 

“Oh, Nonnie—dear, this is no laugh- 
ing matter! You can’t enter upon the 
most serious step in life—” 

Oenone fell back into her place. 

“Then what is it you want me to do, 
mummie dear?” she asked rather impa- 
tiently. “ Didn’t you intend me to have 
him? Perhaps ”—her light voice took an 
edge of sarcasm—“ perhaps you’d rather I 
said ‘ No’ because I don’t feel just pious 
about it. It’s all very well,” went on the 
girl, “ to read about deep souls and sacred 
duties and the home and all that. But 
you never were that kind yourself, mum- 
mie. I don’t see why I should be. I want 


to have a good time, and I’d as lief be 
Lady Stronaven some day as anything 
else. And I’d like to have a splendid old 
castle, with pipers and stags, and give big 


parties for the shoots. And I’d like to 
have a fine mansion in London, and re- 
ceive royalty and cut out the duchess. 
I’m not so fond of her as you are!” 

Mrs. Duvenant was distracted between 
admiration and dismay. 

“Oh, dearie, oh, childie!” she gasped. 
“ But if there isn’t love in your heart!” 

“Love?” Ocnone laughed. “ Oh, that 
ll be on his side; I don’t mind his being 
mad about me. I think that’s quite 
thrilling.” 

If Mrs. Duvenant had been at home she 
certainly would have had an attack of 
nerves and retired to bed, there to receive 
the administration of drops, smelling-salts, 
and hot bottles. But being about to at- 
tend the most important function in Lon- 
don, she had to gulp back the lump in her 
throat, to force a smile, and step as briskly 
as she might out of the car in the wake of 
her daughter’s nimbly moving figure. 


It was only after the departure of the 
royal guests that the duchess was able to 
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give her cousin Millicent the moment’s 
private conversation which the latter had 
demanded, in an agitated whisper, early in 
the evening. 

“Oh, Rosie dear, do, do help. I’m so 
miserable! I’m afraid Mrs. Duvenant is 
going to be horrid about Ian. Poor boy, 
and he so gone, it would be too dreadful!” 

“Why, what’s happened?” cried her 
grace, not very agreeably. “‘ What does 
the Duvenant woman want? We’ve made 
too much of her, I expect!” 

“ Oh, dearest, don’t turn away! If you 
won’t help me, I really can’t face it. If 
Ian should be refused—oh, he’ll think it 
all my fault!” Lady Martindale, her 
massive tiara askew, looked as if she were 
going tocry. “ Mrs. Duvenant quite gave 
me to understand to-night that she was 
not thinking of Ian for the girl—wouldn’t 
let me speak of it even.” 

“Well, darling, why did you speak of 
it? Wasn’t that rather a pity?” 

The duchess’s air was weary. “ Have 
you any idea,” she went on, “ where the 
creature is? I'll have a word with her. 
Silly thing, it’s quite likely she expected 
me to bring her up to the queen. Yes, I'll 
say a word to her.” 

Mrs. Duvenant was sitting alone and 
disconsolate when the duchess glided 
gracefully into the place beside her and, 
with the suavity of which she had the 
secret, addressed her: 

“T’m glad to sit down for a moment. 
Yes, it is very fatiguing having our king 
and queen to a big function. I never can 
enjoy them a bit. It’s different at our 
little intimate meetings! They are rather 
dears, you know. I do hope you’ve been 
looked after, Mrs. Duvenant, and that 
your charming girl is having a good time. 
Yes, there’ll be more spirit in the room 
now—there is always a little hanging back 
so long as the queen is dancing. Is that 
Diana Buchanan? Ian was looking for 
her. She was dining with Milly, too, 
wasn’t she? Such a pretty girl—we are 
all devoted to her. Poor Ian, it is so de- 
lightful to see him taking up his life again 
and enjoying himself after his trouble. 
Have you had supper? Oh, but you must! 
Here is Sir Aubrey Bowater—Sir Aubrey, 
I’m sure you know Mrs. Duvenant? Will 
you oblige me by bringing her in to 
supper?” 

There was no doubt that the duchess, 
with a few careless words, had achieved 
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the effect she desired to produce. . The 
harassed Mrs. Duvenant, seized with ter- 
rible misgivings, could scarcely respond in- 
telligently to the urbane observations of 
the elderly politician whose arm she had 
mechanically taken. 

But, after all, diplomacy was not need- 
ed; both managing sister and anxious 
mother might have been spared their bad 
quarters of an hour. Oenone, her little 
head thrown back, pride shining from her 
eyes, an unwonted crimson warming her 
cheek; Oenone in the fantastic draperies 
that clung to her slender limbs, stepping 
gaily beside the Master of Stronaven, had 
already promised to be his wife. 


Mother and daughter drove home in un- 
wonted silence; Oenone humming to her- 
self the lilt of the final two-step, seemed 
lost in her own thoughts. And Mrs. 
Duvenant, oppressed by guilty anxiety, 
dared not ask any questions which might 
reveal the mischief she feared to have 
brought about. 

Certainly the Master of Stronaven had 
been a good deal with Lady Diana; and 
though the mother assured herself that the 
young lady could not hold a candle to 
Oenone, she nevertheless unwillingly char- 
acterized her as an elegant girl. She had 
believed that, premature as it might seem, 
the Master would have spoken to-night. 
But this had clearly not happened. She 
had not even seen him particularly in at- 
tendance upon Oenone. 

Could Lady Martindale have dropped a 
word of warning to her brother? Could 
they both be seriously offended? Lady 
Martindale had markedly avoided her the 
whole evening. The duchess had certainly, 
with a few careless phrases, put her miles 
away. She had said “ Good-by ” as if she 
hardly remembered their identity. 

“Have you enjoyed yourself, dearie?” 
she ventured at last in a small voice. 

“Oh, quite awfully, mummie.” Ocenone 
interrupted her rhythmic humming to cast 
these words carelessly, then resumed the 
little chant with its merry swing. 

“She’s not a bit like herself,” thought 
Mrs. Duvenant. And the unnatural si- 
lence continued till they reached the 
threshold of the mother’s bedroom. Then 
Oenone said: 

“T’ll just pop back, in my dressing- 
gown, when you’ve got rid of Elise.” 

“Oh dear, what shall I say to the 
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child?” thought the bewildered woman to 
herself. 

She dismissed the maid and sat down 
before her dressing-table, propping her 
brow on her hand without even the energy 
to unpin her tiara. 

Oenone skipped into the room presently, 
her scarlet embroidered kimono hardly 
drawn together across the slender figure 
in its diaphanous undergarments. She 
sketched two or three dancing steps as she 
approached her mother, then stopped and 
made a little curtsy: 

“ Behold, mummie, the future Lady 
Stronaven. Pity I can’t start straight 
away!” She broke off as her mother burst 
into tears. ‘“ What’s the matter? Don’t 
say now you haven’t wanted it!” 

“My own childie!” sobbed Mrs. Duve- 
nant. “I’m too happy! I thought—lI 
thought I had spoiled it all!” 

She opened her arms to her daughter, 
and the girl kissed her very prettily, but 
manifested no desire to remain infolded in 
the maternal embrace. 

“ There, mummie, there! Oh, goodness! 
You’ll have such a headache. I can’t 
imagine what you’re crying for. It’s splen- 
did, I think. He’s coming to see you to- 
morrow. He’ll turn up about twelve. He’s 
just mad about me.” She laughed gaily. 

Mrs. Duvenant rose to procure for her- 
self a handkerchief more commensurate to 
the occasion than the cobwel piece of lace 
that accompanied her evening toilet. Then 
she unburdened herself of her tiara and, 
kicking off her high-heeled shoes, slipped 
her feet into the quilted pink mules which 
stood waiting beside her dressing-gown. 

“ Shall I unhook you, mummie?” 

“No, dearie, not yet; I can’t think of 
anything but—oh, Nonnie, I must keep 
looking at your sweet face, my bonnie 
dearie. What did he say? How did he 
do it?” 

“ Well, I don’t know that girls ought to 
tell that kind of thing.” 

“Not to your own mother, Nonnie?” 

“Well, there isn’t much to tell, and 
that’s the truth.” Oenone laughed again. 
“T declare I could hardly say how it hap- 
pened. Just in two seconds on the terrace, 
with all the other people about. We had 
sat out after a waltz, and they had struck 
up another. He said: ‘ You’re engaged 
to me,’ and I said: ‘ Not a bit of it, I’m 
engaged to—’ but he wouldn’t let me 
finish. I was going to say Captain Sinclair 
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—that’s the young man that sat the other 
side of me at dinner, you know. ‘ You’re 
engaged to me,’ he said again, ‘and I’d 
marry you to-morrow if I could.’ Well, I 
thought it was pretty cool. But somehow 
—oh, mummie—he does care so dreadfully. 
His eyes just blazed. He caught my hand 
and—well, after all, I’m not a fool. It 
really does mean everything you wanted 
for me and everything I always wanted for 
myself. It was a queer proposal, wasn’t 
it? Of course, it would have been rather 
fun to keep him dangling on a bit. But 
he kind of swept me off my feet.” She 
yawned suddenly. “Oh, do let me un- 
hook you; I must go to bed.” 

“ T'll ring for Elise presently,” said Mrs. 
Duvenant. “ Nonnie—” 

The tears were rising in her voice again, 
the girl took fright at the thought of a 
fresh scene of tenderness. 

“I’m off,” she said lightly, dropped a 
fugitive kiss on her mother’s cheek, and 
hurriedly departed. 

Mrs. Duvenant put her hand dizzily to 
her head. 


Sir Theophilus Martindale and his 


brother-in-law ran against each other in 


the hall of Monmouth House, both bent 
on immediate departure. 

“T say, old man,” said Sir Theophilus, 
“ Mill is just off, I said I’d walk. You 
come round and have a quiet cigar with 
me.” 

“ Right,” responded the other. 

The walk of the Highlander, his clean 
tread and rhythmic, springing step, as if 
to the swing of the kilt, was in singular 
contrast to the slouching gait of his com- 
panion. As great a contrast lay in the 
appearance of the two men. Ian Maclvor, 
lean, fine built, with sharp-cut, dark 
visage —a figure so well-proportioned as 
scarcely to seem its height—broad-shoul- 
dered, thin-flanked; and the burly sports- 
man, with red face thrust forward, heavy 
shoulders rounded as if weighted with his 
own bulk. The difference went deeper 
yet. Their minds were as widely apart. 

Usually the Master of Stronaven avoided 
his sister’s good-natured husband; and Sir 
Theophilus was proportionately gratified 
at the acceptance of his invitation. He 
felt the more aggrieved therefore, that, as 
they sauntered up St. James’s Street, all 
in the blue summer’s dawn, each cheery 
remark of his should fall, scarcely heeded, 
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on his companion’s ears. By the time they 
reached Berkeley Square the baronet was 
wrapped in the dignity of injured silence, 
and “Curse the fellow!” thought Sir 
Theophilus, as he halted before his own 
front door and sought for his latch-key 
with thick fingers, “I don’t believe he as 
much as knows whether I’m speaking or 
not!” . 

Once within the walls of his sanctum, 
however, a sense of the obligations of hos- 
pitality drove him to fresh efforts. But, 
though he provided his relative with “ the 
best cigar in the kingdom, my boy,” and 
“a drop of the curious old wheat whisky, 
not to be drunk every day, you know ”— 
the Master of Stronaven remained in an 
almost impenetrable abstraction. 

Lying back in the huge red-leather 
chair, his legs crossed, swinging his foot, 
Ian scarcely sampled these superlative 
luxuries. Sir Theophilus found them both 
exceedingly to his taste, especially the 
liquid, and was presently stimulated to 
jocularity. 

“ Regular top-hole beanfeast, wasn’t it?” 

“ Top-hole,” assented the Master, un- 
crossed his legs, recrossed them, and 
swung the other foot. 

The action caught the baronet’s rather 
blear gaze. 

“Saw you skipping about like one 
o’clock, eh?—’pon honor! You wouldn’t 
get me out in a two-step—no, not for a 
trifle! Wouldn’t suit our old Mill, either, 
eh? Ripping stuff, this. I say, aren’t you 
going to drink? Oh, Lord!” cried Sir 
Theophilus, addressing space, “ if he hasn’t 
taken it at a gulp! Why, I thought 
you Scotch fellows knew what’s what in 
tipples. Talking of my old Mill, now— 
what was I saying? She’s not the weight 
for a two-step!” 

He suddenly collapsed into the com- 
panion armchair and, waving his cigar, 
became dictatorial. 

“ Not but what I don’t think she cuts as 
good a figure as any of them. A sight 
better, I say. I never was one to care for 
your weedy young women. "Pon my word, 
I thought my old girl held her own to- 
night—jolly well, she did. What if she 
does go a bit heavy. Where will you see 
a skin like that—and not a dab of paint, 
you bet. And her hair!. There’s color! 
What wouldn’t most of them give to have 
real gold on the top of their heads like 
hers? No dyeing, none of your hair- 
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dresser’s stuff. All her own, aha—” He 
suddenly broke off, certain wifely confi- 
dences arising amid the confusion of his 
brain. “I’m not saying, mind you, that 
that isn’t a nice little filly you were dis- 
porting yourself with, Ian, old man. Eh? 
What did you say?” 

“ Tan, old man,” had not spoken at all; 
but flinging his head back, had broken 
into loud laughter. 

“ What is it now?” repeated his brother- 
in-law touchily. 

Ian sprang up, and still laughing, 
clapped his companion’s hulking shoulder. 

“ Right! Right!” he said. 

The other jerked a doubting glance at 
him. 

“You’re a queer one! What’s right?” 

“Your point of view, Phil, your phi- 
losophy. That’s the way to treat them.” 

“ Treat who?” 

“The women, Phil, the women.” The 
laugh rang out again. 

Sir Theophilus puffed at his cigar and 
stared. He was hanged if he knew what 
the chap was driving at. He wondered if 
Ian were a bit touched. 

“Your good, old-fashioned English 


sportsman and a Turk—not so much to 


choose between them, after all—between 
you, now, Phil, and a fat pasha—”’ 

“ Between me and a fat pasha? Well, 
that’s a good ’un!” 

“Oh, you’re quite right—it’s the only 
way. They haven’t any souls. Pick them 
out for their skin and their hair—” 

“ Good Heavens, man, speak some sense, 
something a fellow can understand! What 
are you talking about? that’s what I’d like 
to know. Pick whom? Pick what?” 

“ Oh, that’s according to taste. A neat 
little filly—or a splendid mare!” 

“Oh, horses, then—” 

“No, wives, Theophilus. Wives!” 

Poor Sir Theophilus was more than ever 
at sea. 

“ Well, that’s a good ’un,” he said again 
feebly. “ Wives?” 

Then, glimmerings of his brother-in- 
law’s meaning breaking upon his bewilder- 
ment, he began to laugh in his turn. 

“T take you! I take you!” he said, 
waving his cigar. “And it ain’t a bad 
thing, either. If more fellows had the 
sense to pick out a wife as they’d pick out 
a horse—well, pon my soul, there’d be less 
trouble. And what’s more, when they’ve 
got them, if they’d treat them with half 
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the sense they do the nags. What I say 
is,” went on Sir Theophilus, his ideas be- 
coming extremely clear to him, though he 
had a certain difficulty in expressing them. 
“ What I say is—a little common sense 
is all that’s wanting. Let them be properly 
groomed, I say. Have their oats. And 
give them their heads now and then. Let 
them romp in a clear field—let them have 
their bit of season, you see, old chap! 
Don’t ride them on the curb—take them 
easy on the snaffle, and the friskiest of 
them will settle down in double harness 
and go as steady as you please, and as 
sweet.” 

“ Exactly,” said Ian. “ You and the 
Turk, as I said, you and the Turk. That’s 
the way to treat them, like valuable ani- 
mals.” 

“ Eh?” ejaculated Sir Theophilus. Then 

an angry light sprang into his bloodshot 
eyes. ‘“ Come, if you think I’m going to 
sit and hear you insinuate things about 
Milly and me—” 
* “Not at all, old man.” Ian wheeled 
round with a flickering smile. “ I’m talk- 
ing about myself and the neat little filly. 
Good morning, Theophilus, your remarks 
have been most illuminating. I quite con- 
cur. But the Turks carry it rather farther 
than we do. I’m afraid it’s not practical 
in England.” 

Sir Theophilus stared after the retreat- 
ing figure. 

“ Weil,” he ejaculated. “ I’m—I’m—” 
he sought in his brain for something strong 
enough to express his sense of disapproba- 
tion and amazement, but could find noth- 
ing better than “I’m blowed,” which he 
repeated, shaking his head solemnly over a 
final glass. 

As he went, not very steadily, up to 
bed, in bright daylight he reached a con- 
clusion and the landing at the same time. 
“Fact is, the poor chap’s still a bit 
sore.” 


CHAPTER IX 
THE PITY OF IT 


James Maclvor heard nothing of his 
brother’s engagement until the day before 
the wedding—and then by a trivial acci- 
dent—so far are east and west divided in 
London. 

Yet from the date on which Times and 
Morning Post had announced the forth- 
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coming marriage of the Master of Strona- 
ven and Miss Oenone Duvenant, only 
child of Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Duvenant, 
of Buenos Aires and 40 Connaught Place, 
there was scarcely a daily or weekly paper 
that had not its paragraph with some fresh 
item of gossip concerning the event. In 
nearly every case the name of the Duchess 
of Monmouth was associated with the 
subject. 


The Duchess of Monmouth, the bridegroom’s 
cousin, had designed the bridesmaids’ dresses. It 
was to be a rose wedding, in compliment, it was 
believed, to her charming name of Rosalind. 


The Master of Stronaven and his bride will 
spend the first week of theix honeymoon at Run- 
nymede House, specially lent by the Duke and 
Duchess of Monmouth. 


Miss Duvenant, the Master of Stronaven’s 
bride, is quite the youngest, prettiest, and richest 
of all the heiresses who have recently carried off 
our matrimonial prizes. 


“ The latest photographs of Miss Duve- 
nant, the Master of Stronaven’s fiancée.” 
“ Miss Duvenant’s pearls.” “ Miss Duve- 
nant’s trousseau.” “Mrs. Duvenant’s 
wonderful home in London. An interview ” 
—thus it went on day after day, down to 
the enterprising afternoon special that 
thought it worth while to herald in thick 
head-lines the approaching arrival of Mr. 
Duvenant. “ Millionaire father’s record 
journey.” “ Thirty-six hours in England 
for daughter’s marriage.” “ Just time to 
give her away and drink bride’s health.” 


It was through the medium of the press 
that the lonely priest was made acquaint- 
ed with the news. 

“Seen this, fawther?” 


An illustrated halfpenny paper was 
thrust out to him, a black thumb planted 
upon the interesting page. The owner of 
the thumb was a very black sheep indeed, 
and in his pastor’s black books on many 
dark counts. 

Father Maclvor had halted to speak to 
him on the sweltering pavement within the 
beery airs that issued from that corner 
public house where so much of his daily 
toil was daily undone. For two days he 
had been looking for the sinner. 

“Ah, there you are, Barnes,” he had 
just exclaimed. “ Your poor wife is in 
great distress about you. I hope these 
rumors I hear are not true.” It was at 
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this point that he had been interrupted by 
the man’s insolent leer. 

It was never easy for James MaclIvor 
to rebuke his miserable flock. Only a few 
miles away, where dwelt the class to which 
he himself belonged—wealthy, intellectual, 
free, surrounded by beauty and comfort 
in life—he knew that sin was deliberate, 
sought, inexcusable. - There, he felt, he 
would have it in him to fulminate. But 
here, amid the ignorant, the half-starved, 
the ill-paid, it seemed to him that, speak- 
ing humanly, sin was unavoidable. 

The man before him, lolling against the 
wall of the public house, the stump of a 
cold pipe sticking out of one corner of his 
mouth, and as much beer as he’d money 
to pay for dimming such poor wits as he 
had, was a hopeless ruffian, it was true, 
yet what chance had he ever had to be 
anything else? 

“Come back to your poor wife, 
Barnes,” he said less sternly. “ There’s 
no blessing on him who breaks his mar- 
riage vows.” 

The man held out the paper again, 
rolling his head from side to side with a 
swagger that was half insolent, half hu- 
morous. 

“Now, fawther, just you cast ’arf an 
eye on this ’ere paper before you go for 
to talk so much! We'd do it all right and 
proper in Westminster Abbey, too, if we 
could afford to pay the bishops and the 
judges!” 

Still completely at a loss, the priest drew 
back. The fellow was tipsy, and there 
was nothing to be done with him for the 
moment. Mechanically accepting the 
grimy sheet thrust upon him, he glanced 
down. 

The blood rushed to his forehead. The 
face of his brother looked at him from 
the smudged page. An_ unreasonable 
anguish clutched at his heart. He was 
very tired. The purlieus of St. Michael’s 
were no bad presentment of Tophet in the 
July heat. He staggered a little, folded 
the paper in two as if with an instinct of 
concealment, turned, and crossed the 
street. A shout of laughter followed him. 

“Yes, that’s right; take it ’ome, 
fawther!” 

The whole of the middle page of the 
little scurrilous paper was devoted to il- 
lustration. Underneath each picture ran 
the explanatory text. 

As the priest spread the sheet upon his 
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writing-table he felt like one in a bad 
dream. 


SOCIETY WEDDING TO-MORROW. 


THE HON. IAN MacIVOR, THE MASTER 
OF STRONAVEN, MARRIES BEAUTI- 
FUL HEIRESS. 


These were the head-lines. Underneath 
was his brother’s image, unmistakable 
even upon that vile print. And next an 
unknown portrait—a pretty, childish face 
on a long throat emerging from some 
cloudlike scarfs. 

Below Ian’s photograph ran the words: 


The Master of Stronaven, Who Divorced His 
First Wife Only Last September. Just 
Back from Lion Hunting in East Africa. 

A Gentleman Who Certainly Does 
Not Lose Any Time. 


Below the girl’s: 


Miss Oenone Duvenant Has Not Lost Any Time 
Either. Only Made Her Début in May. 


Then followed a blurred snap-shot; a 
walking figure in clerical garments. 

“ A contrast,” this was headed, and un- 
derneath ran the inscription: 


The Hon. James Maclvor, R. C. Priest at St. 
Michael’s, the Master of Stronaven’s Only 
Brother. Will He Go to the Wedding? 


The date of the paper was yesterday. 

Perhaps the first pang that struck home 
was one purely human. His only brother, 
and he had not been told! Not one of 
them had told him; not one had cared 
enough to save him from the agony and 
shock of this chance discovery! He had 
not even been informed of Ian’s return! 

Then came the sense of the overwhelm- 
ing calamity which Ian was bringing upon 
himself. 

James knew his brother; knew that his 
love for Morna had been intertwined with 
his whole life; that, however he might hack 
down what was left of that once glorious 
plant, its roots were fixed, so to speak, in 
the vital tissues and could only die with 
his death—if then. 

This act of irredeemable folly was to 
punish the guilty—that was its sole mo- 
tive. And Ian was sacrificing all that had 
made him a high and honorable gentleman 
to gratify a savage lust of retaliation; 
sacrificing not only himself, but also an- 
other and most innocent existence. 
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Father MacIvor glanced at the paper 
again. Why, she wasa child! Then there 
seemed to rise from the whole sheet, as it, 
were, a smoke of sordidness, of evil. On 
the same page, together with the pictures 
of the bride and bridegroom and that 
snap-shot of his own poor, shabby, hurry- 
ing figure, was a series of groups from the 
latest musical comedy. “ The naughtiest 
play in London.” “ Won’t it be,a suc- 
cess!” “Critics shocked. Record rush 
for seats!” So ran the comments. 

It was then only that the priest in him 
woke again completely. The mere stirring 
of humanity became overwhelmed in a 
rush of spiritual agony. 

“ Oh, God!” His lips formed the words 
dumbly. “ Oh, God of patience!” 

The reek of it seemed to rise in his 
nostrils. It was all sin, sin! The light, 
trivial, vulgar sin by the side of the deep, 
passionate sin. And there was the beer 
stain which had fallen on the faces of his 
brother and of the ignorant child-bride in 
that foul public house within a stone’s 
throw of him! And there the grimy 
thumb-mark of the brutal, tipsy ruffian 
who had abandoned his wife and children. 

As once before, only a few months ago, 
he crumpled the sheet and thrust it into 
his grate. No fire to consume it to-day— 
he ground it under his heel with an un- 
wonted violence—minister and messenger 
of evil that it was. 


Just at that moment the organ at St. 
Cecilia’s was pealing out, and the boys’ 
voices were rising and falling in a delicate 
chant of Palestrina’s as bride and bride- 
groom came down the church. The Duch- 
ess of Monmouth had decided that noth- 
ing so banal as Mendelssohn or Wagner 
should be associated with her rose wed- 
ding. 


BOOK THREE 


For love is strong as death; jealousy is 
cruel as the grave: the coals thereof are 
coals of fire, which hath a most vehement 
flame.—Song of Solomon. 


CHAPTER I 
RUMORS THAT AWAKEN UNEASINESS 


It would have been difficult to believe 
that a whole year had passed over the 
heads of the placid Inglis couple since that 
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day when James Maclvor had sat with his 
burden of family sorrow at their cheerful 
breakfast-table. These two pursued the 
jog-trot of their existence along the most 
level, comfortably metaled of roads, with 
scarce an indication to show that the way 
lay down-hill toward the Valley of 
Shadows. 

It was not that the awful issues of life 
and death were not ever present to them: 
more present indeed than any one outside 
their faith could imagine. But they were 
as travelers— it is perhaps no exaggera- 
tion to say—who look forward to the hos- 
pitable welcome awaiting them at the end 
of their journey—lights, friends,. peace, 
and a familiar and trusted Host. For these 
good, unimaginative beings belonged to 
the class to whom their religion brings 
comfort rather than awe. 

It is not to be expected that people who 
thus take the next world with such matter- 
of-fact placidity could waste much anxiety 
upon the fugitive distresses of this one. 
And yet, as once again on a September 
morning they sat themselves to breakfast 
after early mass, it was the affairs of 
Stronaven that formed their staple preoc- 


cupation and cast, even upon Mrs. Inglis, 
a certain air of gravity. 

“T think I'll write to James.” 

Her husband grunted; she had already 


made the remark twice. He was doubtful 
of the advisability of the step, and had 
said so the first time. But he knew that 
by the end of breakfast she would have 
said it so often that the matter would be 
settled. 

“ Another egg, dear! Oh, do, Robert! 
A slice of ham, then? Oh, don’t get up, 
I'll cut it for you—just a shaving. Quite 
the best ham Maclaren has yet sent—oh, 
yes; about James? You see, Lady Juditha 
writes that he’s looking shocking, shock- 
ing. I'll read it to you.” She pulled a 
voluminous letter from its envelope and 
sought through the pages, murmuring frag- 
ments of sentences as she did so: 

“*T wish I could say Jane Dun is im- 
proving.’ You remember Jane Dun, dear? 
Terribly difficult character—” She burst 
into her inappropriate laughter. “‘ You 
were greatly missed at the last meeting ’"— 
hum, hum. Dear Lady Juditha, she seems 
to think there are no devils to fight up at 
Craigstoun. Ah, here it is: ‘1 saw Father 
Maclvor at the settlement meeting. He’s 
looking dreadfully ill!’” Mrs. Inglis laid 
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down her letter. “ Poor boy, I’m sure he’s 
had no holiday. Worked to death at that 
dreadful place! Oh dear, when I think 
of the life he leads, how are people like 
ourselves ever to get to heaven, Robert?” 
Her laughter ran like a merry subterranean 
stream. “ You see, Robert dear, I thought 
I’d have him here and make him stay at 
least a week or ten days and feed him up 
and give him a real-rest. Mass not a min- 
ute earlier than eight. I’m sure I don’t 
mind getting a substitute for him. They’re 
such obliging dears at Forest Gate. And 
this is rather a slack time, isn’t it? And 
it isn’t only that, Robby. I’m thinking of 
some one else. I’m thinking of poor Ian. 
You see, I want to do a stroke of business 
there, too. Kill two birds with one stone, 
ah-ah-ah! Fergusson tells me the Master 
looks ‘ unco strange-—no himsel,’ he said, 
‘no himsel! I wouldna say he wasna like 
to go the way of the old lord.’ Those 
were his very words. What, dear Robert?” 

Mr. Inglis had repeated the remark he 
had offered before on the subject, and it 
ran thus: 

“ It’s placing James in a very awkward 
position.” 

“Oh, I know, dear. I know, I know.” 
Mrs. Inglis’s pretty, jovial face assumed 
its air of artificial melancholy, with pursed 
lips and sentimental tilt of head. “It’s 
all dreadfully awkward, dreadfully sad! 
I’m sure no one knows what I felt in de- 
ciding not to go and see them and call 
upon the poor young woman.” 

Here she paused, for internal grindings 
on the other side of the table proclaimed 
that Mr. Inglis was about to deliver him- 
self of another observation. He opined 
that the “ poor young woman ” seemed to 
be enjoying herself remarkably well, and 
he doubted whether any visit of Mrs. Ing- 
lis’s would have added to that enjoyment. 

“ Oh, I know, dear, I know. Poor old 
Stronaven is filled with one set of empty- 
headed smart people after another. Such 
extravagance, old Kirstie says. They’ve 
turned her out, you know, Robby. I’m 
afraid it will be the death of her. The 
hours they keep! What with their tangos 
and their card-playing; the dressing up 
and the costume dinner-parties—poor old 
Stronaven! And, I’m sure, what would I 
be doing in the midst of all that?” 

Her mirth was innocent of any rancor. 

“Poor, dear old Stronaven!” she re- 
peated. “I suppose you’ve heard what 
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they’ve done in the west wing? Electric 
light and chauffage central and the gen- 
eral upholstering, and that child’s mother, 
that Mrs. Duvenant, dear, says, I hear, 
she’ll never rest till it’s as good as Minever 
Castle! They mean to do the east wing 
in the spring. What all this money craze 
is bringing us to! Goodness knows, I’d 
feel sick enough, in any case, at going 
back there without Morna—letting alone 
the awfulness of seeing any one in Morna’s 
place—” , 

Mr. Inglis frowned, and then growled, 
pushing his plate away unfinished: 

“You wouldn’t see any one in Morna’s 
place. Morna’s place is gaping.” 

“So it is, dear.” She swerved quickly 
away from the mention of a name which 
was painful to both and which only es- 
caped her in the inadvertence of her volu- 
bility. “I’m not thinking of that little 
doll of a thing. It’s Ian I’m thinking of. 
Not to see Ian is like turning my back on 
my own child.” 

Here a crow of laughter escaped her. 

“ [ mean if I’d had a child. Oh, well; 
there, dear, you know what I mean. But 
the bishop made it very clear, very clear. 
‘ There’s no objection to your going to see 
your friends,’ he said. ‘Only it would be 
advisable to make it understood that you 
are not recognizing or in any way approv- 
ing their action.’ How could I possibly 
go and see the poor young thing and say: 
‘You quite understand that my coming 
here doesn’t mean that I think Ian’s 
properly married.’ Aha! And it’s all 
very well, dear, to say it’s awkward for 
James. But surely if anybody is likely to 
do a little good, it is his own brother, and 
him a priest. And really, Robert, I assure 
you Fergusson’s account—” 

Mr. Inglis rose. He had already had the 
old gillie’s narrative retailed to him with 
an exactitude that had not omitted even 
the man’s coughs and gestures. He was 
not sure enough of his own attitude to offer 
further opposition. 

“You'll have to tell James, when you 
write, that you'll provide the substitute.” 

“ Yes, dear, I'll write this morning. I'll 
say—lI think there’ll be no harm in saying 
you think he’d better come here for Ian’s 
sake.” 

But the door had already closed. Mrs. 
Inglis chuckled and got up, drawing the 
keys from her bag. 

The details of her comfortable house- 
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keeping being accomplished, she set herself 
without further delay to write to James 
Maclvor. 


Dear JAMEs: 

You must come to us for a little visit. Lady 
Juditha Osborne gave me quite an alarming ac- 
count of your appearance. And if you break 
down now, at the beginning of the winter, what 
is to become of your poor flock? I wish you 
mission priests would have a little common sense 
from time to time. I want you to stay a good 
fortnight, and I will write to Forest Gate and 
make all arrangements for a substitute. There 
will be no difficulty on that score. The good 
monks, as you know, are only too glad—from 
every point of view. 

You must not think, dear James, that Robert 
and I have not seriously reflected before inviting 
you up here. At first sight, no doubt, you may 
think it an odd thing to do. But the truth is 
we have heard certain rumors about Ian which 
make us feel rather uneasy. We should not like 
to take the responsibility of not letting you 
know. 

Dear James, I really think you ought to come 
up and see him. There is nothing but what is 
right and fitting in his own brother doing this. 
And it is not as if you would be staying at 
Stronaven or condoning in any way. The people 
about say Ian is not at all like himself. I hear 
he looks wretchedly, and—well,.do come! If it 
can be managed, I know you will. 

Milly was up at Stronaven the other day, but 
did not come to see us. Of course, we have not 
been there ourselves since all the terrible change. 


Her pen ran as easily as her tongue. 
She reread the sheets with a small gurgle 
of approbation, then closed and directed 
the letter. 


CHAPTER II 
THE BROTHERS 


A WEEK later James MaclIvor arrived. 
Painful, anomalous as the situation was; 
humiliating, even, to one of his persuasion 
and temperament, the call of his brother’s 
need was not to be resisted. It was true, 
moreover, that he himself was fairly worn 
out in mind and body, and Mrs. Inglis’s 
kindly common sense had truly stated the 
situation: he would be of little use for the 
hard winter months were he to break down 
now. 

It was with sensations akin to agony 
that he came back to his own country, to 
the proximity of his old home; his own 
dear land, golden in that early autumn 
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glow which decked her with even more 
than the beauty he had so often dreamed 
of, pined for — stamped now to his eyes 
with the ineffaceable misfortune. It was 
like meeting mother or beloved and gazing 
upon a cherished face, with the knowledge 
of a mortal sorrow intervening. Brand of 
shame, sentence of death! 


His first mass in the little chapel that 
was to him a shrine thronged with so many 
hallowed and happy memories was one of 
those experiences which come to every 
mystic soul, sooner or later, in the service 
of the Crucified. One of those hours when, 
by some singular dispensation, all spiritual 
help seems to be withdrawn and poor hu- 
manity is left in desolation; when between 
a barren, rocky space, filled with the 
clamor and mockery and all the power of 
evil, and a sky darkened and aloof, the 
spirit seems to hang abandoned. 

He lingered over his thanksgiving, cry- 
ing out, striving in vain to rend the 
unendurable darkness; and no whisper 
responded, no faintest ray vouchsafed 
illumination. 

Yet when he walked at length into the 


sunny dining-room Mrs. Inglis, looking up 
with a remonstrance on her lips, checked 


herself sharply. Two startling thoughts 
crossed each other in her mind: “ James 
looks like death!” And then, “ His face 
is as the face of an angel.” 


It was a day of wonderful serenity, won- 
derful charm. The country seemed to give 
out as well as to receive light, paying back 
in flame of birch-tree, in scarlet of cherry 
and oak, in yellow of elm, in copper and 
gold of bracken, all the sun’s long prodi- 
gality. The first fairy frost had left a 
delicate purity in the air. But a little later 
in the day the world would be as warm as 
in mid August, so gloriously did the heav- 
ens promise. 

Mrs. Inglis applauded her guest’s deci- 
sion to go out for a quiet stroll. 

“ Oh, yes, do, Father James. You can’t 
afford to waste an hour of such a morning! 
It’s part of your cure, you know. Tut, tut, 
we must have a better appetite for lunch. 
Take him to see the new plantation, 
Robert. Won’t you, dear?” 

Mr. Inglis had twisted himself in his 
seat and started grinding. He was rather 
busy. James glanced at him gratefully. 
His one desire was to be alone, alone in 
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the solitary hills where he and Ian and 
Morna had played as children—Ian and 
Morna!—happy, loving, ignorant of even 
the meaning of evil. 

He set out swiftly across the fields, 
through the woods, till the well-remem- 
bered stretch of heather rose before him, 
a glowing tapestry under the sunlight. 
The heat increased as he struck the moor- 
land path, making for that rise of rock 
which had been their favorite meeting- 
place in ‘the old days. He was glad enough 
to fling himself down under its shadow, 
and for a little while the radiant scene, 
the exquisite arches of sky, the hot air, 
with its wild savors, the haunting cry of 
the pewit filled him with a transitory 
sense of peace. 

The respite was at first purely physical. 
But presently his mind began to wander, 
too—not with the active misery of a little 
while ago, but with a pathos that was not 
all painful—tto the memories of the past. 

Ian and Morna! Light, childish figures 
chasing each other round these very stones. 
Morna’s dark hair floating behind her as 
she ran. Her small face under the scarlet 
cap, vividly colored with exercise and ex- 
citement, her eyes dancing—a very wild- 
flower of a creature! 

And Ian! Ian had always looked like a 
king’s son to his brother’s adoring eyes: a 
domineering, splendid being; fierce, quick, 
headlong, determined; audacious to folly. 

“ The Maister’s nae better than a young 
wildcat,” old Fergusson used to say, chuck- 
ling. 

There stood the ruined chapel—scene of 
so many absorbing games—the gray of its 
stones gilded in the sunshine. Through 
the gaping archway he could see the yel- 
lowing bracken burn like fire against the 
great gorse-bush that held the place of the 
altar. 

It was on the jutting rock now over- 
shadowing him that the sixteen-year-old 
Morna had sat, her chin in her hand, 
gazing out to those far-away hills. And 
it was here Ian had lain at her feet, lost 
in contemplation of her. That was the 
moment when, in all its innocence, its ex- 
quisite first freshness, their love had been 
born! 

James moved uneasily and sat up. The 
pain awoke and cried within him. He was 
facing a new stretch of country. The 
‘moor dipped and rose, and broke into 
cross-valleys filled with bracken; and, like 
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the outpost of an army, groups of stone- 
pines stood against the golden woods that 
belted the park of Stronaven. 

The scene slowly impressed itself on his 
mind. Ian was somewhere yonder. How 
did it fare with him? He need scarce ask 
himself the question. He knew how it 
must fare with him—badly. Badly! 

Some one came out from under the 
shadow of the woods, leaping the well-re- 
membered ditch and breasting the rise of 
ground. The figure advanced at an ex- 
traordinarily rapid pace; and, half-way 
across the moor, suddenly halted, wheeled 
round, as if it had been arrested by a call. 

James’s pulses drummed. Inner pre- 
science had warned him before eye had 
recognized. He wanted to cry out, wave 
his arms. But yet he sat held in palsy. 
Then, running, his brother advanced to- 
ward him. 

It seemed as if the Master had scarce 
known why he ran; certainly not to whom 
he was running. James had a vision of a 
haggard face set in abstraction and of 
fixed, unspeculative eyes. He sprang to 
his feet. They were but a couple of yards 
apart. The two stood, speechless, gazing 
on each other. James could scarcely see 


through the mist before his eyes; he could 
not speak for the lump in his throat. 
“ He is glad to see me—oh, he is glad, 


after all!” The words rang in his brain. 
It was the first gleam of resurrection joy 
in the desolation. Love was there in Ian’s 
heart; God was there still. 

The Master caught his brother by the 
shoulder and shook him. 

“ To think of its being you, up here, by 
the old stones! Did you call just now?” 
he asked abruptly then. 

James shook his head. 

“Odd!” The other passed his hand 
over his brow. “Something called me 
over there. I hadn’t a notion of turning 
this way.” But even as he spoke the 
words the kindly light in his eyes was re- 
placed by a look of sharp suspicion and 
his face hardened. “ What’s brought you 
up here? Come to preach?” 

James was silent. The sensitive soul re- 
coiled. An anxious, deprecating expres- 
sion came into the gaze which a moment 
before was as full of dumb love as a dog’s. 
Ian’s frown deepened. 

“Where are you staying?” 

The other cleared his throat. 

“ Craigstoun.” 
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The Master laughed harshly. 

“Of course—the unco gude all ta- 
gether!” 

“ Heaven knows I’m not good!” 

Rarely had words come with such diffi- 
culty to his tongue. But the humble sin- 
cerity of his accents, and that look, still 
doglike in its bewildered appeal, seemed 
suddenly to go straight to his brother’s 
heart. Ian’s air of rancor broke; his 
countenance became tender and anguished 
all at once. 

“Oh, Jimmy!” he cried, and the echo 
of the old, childish days in the hoarse voice 
struck the hearer with a poignancy that 
seemed unbearable. “Oh, Jimmy!” re- 
peated the Master, and then with that ab- 
ruptness of movement that had always 
been characteristic of him, but which was 
now abnormally intensified, he cast him- 
self face downward on the dry heather. 

James knelt beside him with a thickly 
beating heart. 

“Tanny!” The pet name leaped out; 
for one second he thought his brother was 
weeping. But the Master sat up and 
laughed. 

The mission priest knows more of the 
phases of sorrow than of any other emo- 
tion that besets humanity. James saw that 
Ian’s eyes had the haunted brightness of 
one the fountain of whose tears. has been 
dried up within him. It was a desert wind 
that was blowing, hot and terrible, in his 
soul. 

“T’m past preaching at, old man, and 
past praying for.” 

“I didn’t come up here for that,” said 
James in his dry way. He tried to add: 
“T wanted to see you,” but the words 
stuck in his throat, and he said instead: 
“T am a bit run down, you see.” 

His companion. scanned him with that 
too-bright gaze. 

“You look,” he said, “a regular old 
death’s-head. Hard work saving people’s 
souls, eh?” 

The priest thought with a rending pity 
as he returned the gaze: 

“It’s harder work to try and lose one’s 
own soul, oh, my poor Ianny!” 

There was something intangibly wrong, 
out of balance, in the countenance which 
the Master of Stronaven turned upon his 
brother. It was not only that the fierce 
tan, burned in by an African sun, was 
fading into the broken, livid color that is 
so familiar on the faces of our soldiers 
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home from the tropics; it was not only 
that the strong lines of the features had 
become oversalient; it was not altogether, 
either, the unnatural brilliancy of the eyes; 
what filled the brother with apprehension 
was that the whole countenance bore an 
impress as of some mortal ailment. 

He knew too well the look of the fatally 
stricken. His heart contracted: this dead- 
ly sickness, was it not of the soul and past 
mending? Ian smiled. 

“ Yes, father?” he said in gentle mock- 
ery, as if answering the other’s unspoken 
thought. And again there fell silence be- 
tween them. 

Ian stretched himself full length on the 
heather, and supporting his head on one 
hand, idly plucked at some tufts with the 
other. James sat erect, a solemn figure in 
his clerical black, his ugly, ascetic face set 
into anxious lines. He was seeking in his 
mind for that word of true intuition which 
should find a way through those locked 
gates. 

“Well,” said the Master suddenly. 
“ You’re a nice kind of fellow, I am sure! 
Don’t you want to hear all about my new 
domestic bliss? You never even congratu- 
lated me.” 

The blood rushed to the priest’s fore- 
head. He had a glance of quick reproach 
for the taunt and held his thin lips closer 
upon the silence which was his best reb_ .e. 

Ian pulled the plant he had been play- 
ing with from the ground and flung it 
away with a gesture of latent savagery. 
Then he began filling up the hole and 
smoothing it down. The priest’s glance, 
unconsciously following these movements, 
suddenly became riveted on the restless 
hand. Once again he colored violently. 

Ian was wearing Morna’s ring! 

On the third finger there was that circlet 
of three strands of different golds inter- 
twined. It had been a gift of great mean- 
ing between them. 

Visions rose of the ravaged garden, the 
massacred rooms, the hacked panel. Ian 
who had, he knew, striven to ravage, mas- 
sacre, and hack away all traces of her 
presence in his mind; who had cut the 
link between them in such frenzied haste 
and forged a fresh one with another wom- 
an—lIan to be wearing Morna’s ring! 

The Master noted his brother’s fixed 
gaze. 

“Ves.” he said again, as if the other 
had spoken. “ Yes, that is the way with 
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me.” He lifted the ring to his lips and 
kissed it. Rolling over on his back, he 
clasped his hands under his head and lay 
staring up at the pure beauty of the sky. 

Still James had no words. This dis- 
covery was fraught with such tremendous 
significance that, for the moment, his mind 
refused to grasp it. He had wanted to 
pierce the locked gates; now it seemed as 
if they had suddenly parted of themselves. 
And the glimpse of the fire within appalled 
him. Yet Ian lay very still, and, begin- 
ning to speak now, his voice was calm, 
almost monotonous. 

“ God knows why I didn’t fling the ring 
away with the rest. Something held me 
back. I believe I thought that at the end 
of all I’d be buried with it. I had vowed 
it to her, you know. You remember she 
always had a hankering after those old 
notions: our rising again on the last day, 
and so forth. She liked that picture, ‘ the 
sea shall give up its dead,’ and I was to 
wear my ring—” 

He gave a laugh. The listener felt as if 
his brother’s misery were lying on his own 
soul, crushing it each instant with more 
intolerable weight. 

“ Anything that can remind me of her,” 
the voice went on. “I have a bit Of wild- 
myrtle here in my buttonhole. There was 
the breath of the wild-myrtle always about 
her—Morna! She loved the badge of our 
house.” His voice broke on the name with 
an ugly sound, as if something within him 
were tearing. He sat up and looked at his 
companion with those eyes of dry despair. 

“Tt is hell, you know,” he said then in 
his former uninflected accents.. “ My own 
hell! I made it for myself. And one does 
not get out of hell—that’s sound doctrine, 
isn’t it, Jimmy?” He leaned over and 
suddenly spoke in a whisper: “ Jimmy, 
have you heard anything of her?” 

James shook his head. His conscience 
was stabbed; he had never thought of 
seeking Morna. Should he not have 
sought her? The eager light faded from 
the Master’s face and he fell back. 

“ Ah, well—” It was a sigh of illimit- 
able weariness. 

James sat beside him, helpless, with his 
dumb tongue and his aching heart. Yet, 
had he had the gift of eloquence and per- 
suasiveness, what could he have said? 
Ian had made his own hell, and there was 
no getting out of it. Then the elder spoke 
these startling words: 
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“Tf I were to turn Catholic, like you, 
I’d have to take her back.” 

“ Tan!” 

“ There’s no divorce recognized with 
you fellows, is there? Why should I not 
become convérted like you — eh, Jimmy? 
It would make it all so easy. I should be 
living in sin if I remained with another. 
It would be my duty to seek Morna. Oh, 
I’d find her fast enough. And she’d come 
back to me fast enough! Don’t you see, 
Jimmy, what I am suffering, she’s suffer- 
ing? We two had always the same 
thought—first-class religion, yours. A man 
can only have one living wife. Oh, I’ve 
learned that! I’ve learned that now!” 

The jeering tone had wandered into a 
groan. 

“ What’s the use of this, Ian?” said his 
brother a little sternly. “ It will not help 
you to mock at sacred things—things, at 
least, that are sacred to other people.” 

“ Meaning you?” said the Master with 
his ready sneer. 

“ Meaning me,” said James. 

Ian sat up. 

“T’m not mocking. I’m serious enough. 
Yes, God knows, it’s gone deep enough! 
It’s—it’s—” he broke off, beat the earth 
with his hand, and turned his face sharply 
aside, staring upward toward the rock that 
jutted, rugged, against the sky. “ Do you 
remember,” he said then, “ how she sat up 
there? Oh, Jimmy!” 

James laid a timid touch on the restless 
hand that beat the ground. The Master 
gripped the cold fingers and turned his 
face again toward his brother. 

“ After all,” he resumed, “ supposing I 
wanted to be converted—you could not 
cast off the offer of my immortal soul, 
could you? Why, you’re no true mis- 
sioner! Oughtn’t you to want to save the 
lost sheep? Why shouldn’t I have the true 
call as well as you? Come now, Father 
James, why don’t you speak? Ah—” he 
broke into wild laughter and fell back, 
drawing himself away and propping him- 
self against the rock. “ Ah, Jimmy, your 
religion is only skin-deep. You’d be afraid 
of the scandal! You’re—” 

“Stop, Ianny!” James lifted his thin 
hand, then began to speak. rapidly in a 
low voice, the quick beating of his heart 
running with a kind of quiver through the 
words: “If ever God sent you a true call 
—or rather, if ever, oh, Ianny dear, if 
ever your ears were opened to hear the 
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voice that is always calling you, then— 
‘neither death nor life nor angels nor 
principalities nor powers nor things pres- 
ent nor things to come nor might nor 
height nor depth nor any other creature 
shall be able to separate you from the love 
of God.’ If you felt that—do you think 
anything else would count with me? Or, 
for that matter, with you? But this—” 

“Oh, you needn’t go on,” broke in the 
Master. “ Poor old James! It would be 
a pretty nut to crack, even for your single- 
mindedness, I guess. I couldn’t do it. I 
couldn’t do it, anyhow. Not if the God 
you believe in so firmly appeared to me 
there on that rock. There are things a man 
can’t do! There are things a man must 
not do. Things that he’d better lose all 
he cares for in this world, and his soul in 
the next, rather than do. That other poor 
little creature—I sought her out—I’ve got 
the charge of her all the days of my life! 
I couldn’t cast her away. She—she’s ex- 
pecting her child!” 

The priest started. In the miserable si- 
lence that followed the cry rose within 
him: “ Oh, poor Morna!” 

Then the form of his brother’s announce- 
ment recurred to him: “ She’s expecting 
her child.” Her child! “ Poor little 
creature!” he echoed the husband’s own 
phrase—the man who cared so little that it 
was “her child ” to him, not “ our child.” 

“There are things a man can’t do in 
honor, in decency,” Ian repeated, and then 
the silence that was more communicative 
than speech once more enveloped them. 

After a long pause the elder man began 
again: 

“ At first, you see, my anger carried me 
on. I could only think of that: to punish 
her—to punish Morna! Until vengeance 
was accomplished there was such a fever 
in me. Sometimes I thought I could 
neither eat nor sleep nor rest again until 
it was done. Out in that wild, hot place 
I was more of a wild beast there out in 
Africa than any of those yellow brutes I 
killed. I wanted to get at Morna, to get 
at her soul and stab it! I did it, you see, 
and it’s my own soul that’s bleeding to 
death. 

“Mad words, you think, old man! 
Nothing could be mad enough, bad 
enough, to describe what is going on in 
here, what I am, what I have become!” 
He stopped with that laugh which hurt 
James the most of all. “I am not really 
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Don’t look at me like 
It’s not a bit 
What a mess I 


mad, you know. 
that, there’s a good chap! 
of use, anyhow. Pshaw! 
made of it!” 

He drew a cigarette-case, opened it, and 
held it toward his brother. His hand 
shook. The priest made a gesture of re- 
fusal. The Master lit his cigarette and 
flung the match away;.and, after two 
whiffs, flung the cigarette away, too. Then 
he got up and started off at a great pace, 
as if, forgetful of his companion, he was 
bent on pursuing his walk. Then he 
brought himself up and came back and 
cast himself on the ground once more. 

“Tt can’t go on much longer like this,” 
thought James. “ He'll have a terrible 
breakdown. ” And, knowing that for Ian 
to be able to disburden his soul must be 
the only possible help, he forced himself 
to a question. 

“Tt was when you came up here, I sup- 
pose, that it began to be intolerable?” 

The Master’s eyes flashed, then he 
glanced quickly from side to side, as if he 
were seeking an issue like a trapped animal. 

“Yes, up here, where every stone cries: 
*‘Morna!’ I—oh, what’s the good of talk- 
ing?” 

“ But she?” 

“ She, who?” 

“ Your — wife,’ 

“ My wife? 


’ 


said James awkwardly. 
Do you mean—” 

“TI don’t know her name even.” 

“ Oenone—Oenone, call her that. Fancy 


your calling her my wife. You! Do you 
believe I’m married, then?” 

“No,” said the priest almost in a 
whisper. 

“No,” repeated the other violently, 
“ but she’s the woman I’ve tied myself to. 
What do you want to know about her? 
How she takes it—how she takes me? I 
must be a comfortable kind of husband, 
don’t you think? Well, it isn’t so bad as 
you’d imagine for her. Yes, and, in a way, 
for me, too. Because, you see, James, old 
man, she doesn’t care. She’s not got it 
in her to care. Oh, just a little bit of 
thistle-down floating along. She’s—some- 
times I don’t think she’s got a soul at all. 
She’s a kind of elf thing.” He paused. 
“ Tf she cared, you know ”—his voice took 
a sudden deep note—‘ there would have 
been only one thing for me.” 

He put his thumb to his forehead and 
gave a sharp click with his tongue. 

“ Oh, my God, Ianny!” 
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“T’m not going to do it now. Not yet, 
anyhow. Not till I have seen Morna 
again.” 

“Oh, Ianny, for pity’s sake—” The 
priest clasped his thin hands and wrung 
them. “ Don’t rob God of the power of 
mercy.” 

The other stared at him as if he did not 
understand the words or the cause of this 
distress. Under contracted brows his 
fiercely luminous eyes seemed fixed on a 
distant vision. . 

“Do you think she is still living with 
that man?” 

“ Morna?” 

“Morna, of course—” 

“To tell you the truth,” said James— 
his voice rang strongly out of the inner, 
intense conviction that had never left him 
—‘ I have not been able to believe for one 
moment that Morna did this evil.” 

Rage seized the Master. He drew a 
hissing breath and thrust his head for- 
ward, his lips curling back from his 
clenched teeth. 

“ James, you fool! She went away 
with him openly. Didn’t you read her 
letter? It was in the papers, printed— 
printed, her shame for all the world to 
read! Why, she flung it in my -teeth! 
James—” 

He caught himself back on the edge of 
a scream. There came a pause, tense and 
vibrating. His steady, sad gaze fixed on 
that convulsed countenance, Father Mac- 
Ivor said very slowly: 

“ Tan—then there was some reason.” 

The Master started. 

“Tan, what had you done?” 

“JT?” Ian turned a look of extraor- 
dinary questioning upon his brother, and 
it seemed to the latter as if some eye of 
the soul, hitherto blinded, opened in that 
look. “ James, what do you—I—” He 
stammered and shifted his glance; a dark 
flush rose to the haggard face. 

James leaned forward, the priest in him 
yearning over the sinner; the brother over 
the brother. His lips were parted, his 
eyes tenderly widening, as if he could draw 
in the confession that was to ease the tor- 
mented mind. But the Master stiffened 
suddenly; he moved back. Anger leaped 
in him again. 

“What nonsense! You priests, you’re 
always on the scent for sin, aren’t you? 
Regular sleuthhounds for tracking secrets 
and mysteries!) What had I done to 
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Morna? Good Heavens, man, drop it, I 
say! What’s the good of playing that 
fool game with me? I’m pretty desperate 
as it is, without your trying to make out 
it’s my fault. My fault? Why, I had not 
left her side for a day or night for two 
years. Until that—that ”—it was a dread- 
ful look of rage that convulsed his face 
again—“ until that fellow came into the 
house there was never as much as a mis- 
giving between us. My fault? What the 
devil do you mean? You're a pretty 
brother!” 

He got up, and James did likewise. 

“T’m afraid,” said the latter, “I must 
be going.” He put out his hand in his 
ungainly way and drew it back. “ Don’t 
let’s part like this, Ianny. I'd ”—his 
voice shook—“ I’d give all I have to be 
able to help.” 

He did not apologize for the question 
that had so greatly incensed his brother, 
because—as clearly as ever in the con- 
fessional—he had seen into another’s soul 
and had had the apprehension of the 
secret stain. The Master was stamping 
his feet, knocking the dry sprigs of 
heather off his kilt. 

“ T suppose if I were to ask you to come 
back with me, down there and lunch, you 
would not come?” he said. 

James had a quickly suppressed move- 
ment of shrinking. Slight as it was, it did 
not escape his companion, who burst into 
laughter. 

“T knew you’d take it that way,” he 
cried. 

“T would come, Ian. I will come.” 

“ Nonsense. I don’t want you to come. 
I said it just to see you curl up.” 

“ But Ian, indeed—” 

“Indeed, Father James, I’m quite of 
your opinion. What would you be doing 
down there in that crew? Oh, we’ve got 
a giddy little throng at Stronaven. And 
my mother-in-law—you’d like her; she’s 
such a real lady! They'll tango after 
lunch. Mrs. Duvenant—that’s my mother- 
in-law, you might as well know her name 
—doesn’t think her Oenone ought to dance 
the tango just now, but she’s a delicacy in 
Saying so. Rosie is there, too. Rosie 
Monmouth, you know. She’s been my 
guardian angel all through this business! 
She loves to see others blessed, does Rosa- 
lind. You remember her of old. Oh, cer- 
tainly, we don’t’ want your old death’s- 
head at the feast, such a happy family 
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party as we are! I’m off, old man—or 
they’ll be drawing the loch for my body.” 

He sprang away as he spoke; stopped to 
wave his hand and smile over his shoulder; 
and then started running down the hill, 
leaping from stone to stone and vaulting 
the low bushes across his way. 

His brother stood gazing after the re- 
treating figure till the shadows of the pines 
caught it out of sight, when, with bent 
head and slow, heavy steps, he began to 
retrace his way toward Craigstoun. 

The glory of the wonderful day en- 
compassed him; the scent of bog-myrtle 
and dying heather, of hot pine-wood and 
wild thyme and the other herbs of the 
moor rose about him like incense. The 
plovers called to each other with wide, 
circling cries; the beauty that he loved in- 
tensified the deep melancholy in his own 
heart. And, added to the sense of hope- 
lessness, the lamenting pity, the anguish 
for his brother’s anguish which possessed 
him, was the sting that, by his own 
stupidity, by his cowardly second of with- 
drawal, they had parted upon this horrible 
note of jeering. 

And yet, as he went, all was no longer 
black misery, as it had been that morning 
in the chapel. The Ian that had seemed 
to him as a strange man, licentious in fury, 
desecrating all that he had honored; 
blatant, violent; the man who had thought 
no shame, for mere lust of vengeance, to 
set another in the place of the woman he 
had loved from childhood; the incompre- 
hensible, unnatural Ian was gone, and here 
was the real man again. What if he had 
come back to himself, only to suffer, al- 
most beyond bearing?—he was suffering’ 
through his own deed, and suffering in ex- 
piation. 

He who expiates is nearing forgiveness. 
The one. wholly noble thing in Ian’s life 
had been his love for Morna. 

“Thank God,” the brother said to him- 
self, “it could not be killed! Even if it 
kills him,” he went on pursuing the stern 
thought steadily in his soul, “ it is better 
so.”’ 


“ Dear me, James,” said Mrs. Inglis, 
chuckling despairingly, “ your walk does. 
not seem to have given you an appetite! 
Dear, dear; you went too far, I’m afraid. 
I always say I’d rather nurse ten women 
than one man. Well, I suppose coming up 
here again is a bit trying. Did you go 
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near Stronaven? What do you say, Robert 
dear? Aren’t the chops right! Tut, tut!” 


CHAPTER III 


FORLORN ADVENTURERS 


James MaclIvor went to the chapel 
early that evening. 

He loved the hours there at night when 
he was alone to pray, when there was no 
light but that of the sanctuary lamp— 
rising and falling in the darkness as if with 
the pulsing of a watchful heart. 

All day, since his meeting with Ian, he 
had been wrestling with the problem of 
that tormented life, knowing it, from the 
first, humanly insolvable. There was noth- 
ing any one could do. There was no issue 
but in the mercy of God. To-night, worn 
out with the long struggle, he let his soul 
just slip into that sea of mercy and rest 
there. And there came to him in a mo- 
ment consolation. 


There came a short rapping at the 
locked door that gave on the grounds; 
this, open all day to such as chose to enter, 
was only closed for safety at nightfall. 
He 


James started from his abstraction. 
scarce knew what had summoned him back 
to material things. The knocking was re- 
peated. Something familiar in its peremp- 


tory triple tap set his heart beating. And, 
as he unbolted the door and drew it slowly 
back, there indeed stood Ian in the moon- 
light. 

“T thought it was you!” he exclaimed 
involuntarily, even as his brother greeted 
him ‘with: 

“That you, Jimmy? 
you here!” 

“ What is it?” James asked. 

For a wild moment the conjunction of 
the sudden appearance with that hour of 
ravishing peace before the tabernacle start- 
ed a hope which dizzied him; but it died 
as it sprang, for an impatient movement 
of Ian’s had brought his face fully under 
the moon rays. It was more marked with 
torment even than it had been that after- 
noon. 

“Come for a walk with me—will you? 
‘It’s—it’s a grand night. Damn it!” 

“Oh, hush!” James stepped forward 
and drew the door behind him. 

“ Are you coming?” cried the other. 

“Yes, Ianny, I'll come. Just one min- 


Thought I’d find 
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ute!” He went back into the chapel, took 
the key from the inside, and proceeded to 
lock the door from without; he could feel 
the while in his own nerves the fret of his 
brother’s impatience. 

Yet as they went side by side down the 
laurel walk that opened on the road to 
the moor the Master, slowly pacing, bare- 
headed to the keen, delicate airs, was more 
quiet than he had yet shown himself. 
Even to his fevered soul the peace of the 
moonlit night seemed to have penetrated. 
There was just a fairy web of frost about 
the world; that touch of cold purity that 
gives such an incomparable taste to every 
breath. The twigs crackled under their 
feet; and all was so still that the dry 
whisper of a falling leaf was audible, and 
the beat of a startled bird’s wings sound- 
ed in their ears as with a great rushing. 

While James unlatched the wicket gate 
Ian put out his hand. 

“ Listen,” said he, “how the burn is 
talking!” Then he sighed and roughly ex- 
claimed: . “ Come, man, let’s get out of 
this.” 

And James, with a sickening heart, told 
himself how happy they might have been, 
he and Ian, good comrades, with minds 
attuned, on such a night. Now the pain 
between them poisoned all, and each ap- 
peal of beauty awakened misery afresh. 

They breasted the rough moor path 
breaking off from the road; a small wind 
blew down upon them, delicious as a draft 
of iced wine. 

The Master pressed on ahead of his 
companion, and -only stopped when they 
had reached the higher ground of the moor, 
then he turned and waited. 

“Let us go to the old chapel,” he said, 
and started off again, James panting by 
his side. 

When the ruined walls began to take 
shape before them, dark against the clear, 
faint sky, Ian halted. 

“ Have you ever heard the waters talk 
so much?” he said again. 

“I suppose you had rain last week—” 
began James, and broke off. He stood 
peering anxiously at his brother. The 
glitter of the moon was in the Master’s 
eyes—he was breathing very quickly, al-- 
most panting, and the dilation of his nos- 
trils showed as if that breathing were a 
distress. The Master suddenly smiled, his 
teeth flashing white. 

“I told you I wouldn’t shoot myself, 
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just immediately, didn’t I? It comes to 
me, Jimmy, that I won’t need to do it.” 

“ Tanny!” 

“ Give me your hand, old boy.” He 
caught the priest’s hand as he spoke and 
thrust it against his side. “Can’t go on 
very long like that, can it?” 

“ Tanny!” 

James had cried out, terrified, not so 
much by the rapid beating of the heart 
under his hand as by the extraordinary 
violence of its pulsation—like the strokes 
of a hammer, it seemed to shake the man’s 
whole frame. 

“ Oh, Ianny!” he exclaimed again. The 
Master stepped back from his touch, laugh- 
ing, and quoted: 


“Es haimmert und klopfet bei Tag und bei 
Nacht: 

Es hat mich schon laingst um den Schlaf ge- 
bracht.” 


“ Have you not seen a doctor?” James’s 
voice quivered. 

“What for? Isn’t life the disease I 
want to be cured of? 


“Sputet euch, Meister Zimmermann, 
Damit ich balde ruhen Kann!” 


“ Oh, and you are so thin—Ian, do stop 
mocking for one moment!” 

The Master suddenly flung an arm round 
his brother’s shoulders. 

“ Be sensible, Jimmy. 
of this kind of life to me? Isn’t it better 
that it should come to an end—before my 


What’s the good 


reason gives way or—my patience? Any- 
how, what’s the good of doctors here? 
Ask yourself that. There’s only one thing 
that would do me good, and that I’ll never 
have again.” He broke away, almost run- 
ning. ‘“ Come on to the chapel.” 

He had not gone far, however, before 
he stumbled slightly and stopped. 

“ Let us sit down,” he exclaimed. 

James saw he was scarce able to draw 
a breath; but what was to be said before 
the desperate logic of his Brother’s argu- 
ment? 

The Master sat, bending slightly for- 
ward, pressing one hand to his side. After 
a while he shifted his position and lay, 
supported on one elbow, in a more easy 
attitude. : b 

“Would you mind,” he asked abruptly, 
“ saying that thing again about the height 
and the depths,-the world nor the next— 
how did it go?” 
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“You mean the words from St. Paul?” 

“T don’t care whose they are. I want 
to hear them again.” 

The priest looked up at the serene, 
luminous sky. He was glad Ian should 
want to hear the words again. It seemed 
to his simplicity that no one could feel 
very far from God out in this great night’s 
peace, under skies of such pure radiance. 
He repeated the verses. 

The other listened in silence; and there 
followed a silence. And then he said, 
upon a long sigh: 

“Yes, that’s right, that’s the way it 
should have been with me—and Morna. 
Nothing should have divided us. Nor 
might nor death nor angels nor devils nor 
sin nor folly—nothing in heaven or hell 
should have kept us apart! I should have 
gone after her. Whatever she had done, 
she was my own wife. I wonder if she is 
dying, too, for want of me. I think she 
must be. Jimmy, after all, she was me. 
The man jolly easily forgives himself 
when he’s done wrong. No, I ought never 
to have rested night nor day till I had 
tracked her. I ought to have plucked her 
from that thief in the night! 

“Oh, how did it happen? Were we 
both mad? Perhaps she was hypnotized. 
Perhaps my poor darling knew no more 
what she was doing than— Such things 
are— Oh, no, I am mad. She knew! 
She knew—her letter— But it wasn’t 
my Morna who wrote it. My Morna is 
somewhere — James, what does it all 
mean? Isn’t it a bad dream only? Morna, 
the Morna of all our lives, could never 
have done that thing.” 

His voice, rough with agony, rising in 
ever wilder intonation, pierced the listener 
to the heart. 

“Ah, Ianny,” he said, “you and she 
were both forlorn adventurers!” 

The Master turned his head sharply, as 
if arrested by the words. With one of his 
sudden twists of moods: 

“ Expound your text, good father!” he 
said. 

“Tt is all right with such as you so 
long as the seas are calm and the skies 
fair; but at the first storm your boat is 
lost. How can you steer clear of rocks or 
sands?—you have no guiding star, you 
have no compass—” 

“ Meaning?” 

‘As if he had not noticed the sneer in 
the tone, the priest proceeded steadily, 
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for he felt it right to speak what was in 
his mind. 

“ Meaning,” he said gravely, “lives 
without God, lives without the rule of 
Christ.” 

“ Mine and Morna’s were that?” 

“ They were that, Ian. You were very 
happy together, and very good while you 
were happy. But the minute temptation 
came, and trouble—you were lost, both 
of you.” 

“T see,” said the Master thoughtfully. 
His voice and manner had changed again. 
He sat silent, softly whistling to himself, 
and then: 

“ What was it you called us, Jimmy?” 

“Forlorn adventurers,” repeated the 
other sadly. 

“ Forlorn adventurers. My God, you’re 
right. Forlorn! Forlorn indeed! And 
oh, the gallant adventure of our fine lives 
—what a shipwreck!” 

James was silent. It had cost him a 
good deal to say so much. He could not 
have added another word. 

Then in the deep pause, filled by the 
numberless mysterious noises of the night 
—the voice of the distant burn that had 
“talked” so unwontedly loud to Ian’s 
ear; the whisper of the breeze over the 
heather; the chant of the swaying circle 
of pines hard by; the distant hooting of 
the owls in the park below them; farther 
away, a homely barking of dogs—there 
rose the singular deep call of the deer. 
The Master leaped up. 

“There are things beyond the bearing 
of flesh and blood!” he cried. “ From the 
house I am hunted into the night; and 
out of the night I am driven back to the 
house! Yes, it is ten thousand times worse 
to be out in the night, and to hear all 
those voices which she and I used to listen 
to! She loved the wild call of the deer. 
Jimmy! There it is again! And at the 
castle, they’re dancing! I must go. Better 
that.” 

He had already started down hill at a 
round pace. James followed, as quickly 
as he could. He lacked the reckless en- 
ergy that drove his brother over the rough 
ground at such speed. Presently, the hills 
falling apart, the distant lights in the 
castle sprang into view and he heard the 
faint skirl of the pipes. It was borne on 
a puff of wind, circled about him like the 
flight of a bird, and was lost again. 

When he reached the trees he stopped 
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and called once or twice. Receiving no 
reply and pressed by anxiety, he pursued 
his way through the park as far as the 
lower terrace. There he stood again, un- 
certain. The pipe-music, wild and sad, 
seemed to fill the night air, for the win- 
dows of the great hall were open. The 
beat and the lilt rang maddeningly 
through his brain, setting his troubled 
thoughts to dance-time. 

All at once the piercing strains abruptly 
ceased, and a great shout of laughter rang 
out: Ian’s voice uplifted above the others! 

“Oh, my poor Ianny!” said James. 

He turned and walked toward Craig- 
stoun; and it was only when the wind, at 
a bend of the way, blew icy cold against 
his face, that he realized that it was wet 
with tears—those tears he had been for- 
Ne back upon his wrung heart all this 

our. 


CHAPTER IV 
ONE WOMAN’S VIEW-POINT 


“Tout, tut!” Mrs. Inglis clacked her 
tongue despairingly. ‘“ You don’t look as 
if you’d slept a wink, Father James! I 
am disappointed. There’s nothing for it, 
I see, but an egg-flip at eleven o’clock— 
beaten up in brandy. Oh, come, my dear 
James, you must consider yourself under 
obedience here, you know. Look upon 
me as your bishop for the time being.” 
She crowed jovially. “If you won’t eat, 
you know, you must be supported some- 
how. What’s that? What is it, Emmie?” 

One of the rosy-cheeked parlor maids 
had entered bearing a letter on a salver. 

“It’s for Father MaclIvor, ma’am.” 

She came smiling round to the priest’s 
side, and extended the tray. Emma al- 
ways looked as if she were bursting with 
some delightful information. 

“ Dear me!” ejaculated Mrs. Inglis, as 
James put out his pale hand doubtfully. 
“Who can it: be from, I wonder?” 

“A groom has just driven over from 
the castle, ma’am. He could not wait; he 
had to hurry on to get some medicine for 
the doctor.” 

“The doctor? fIan’s ill!” said James 
with a dull voice, looking up from the note. 
The hand that held it was trembling. 
“ He’s asking for me. He wants me.” 

“Dear, dear! Ian ill! I am sorry. 
I was afraid of it. Fergusson did say he 
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was looking so strange. You remember 
I told you so, Robert. And always tear- 
ing about the hills. What is it, James 
dear? Poor boy, don’t look so frightened! 
It mayn’t be anything very bad, you know. 
We are all ill sometimes. Even I,” she 
clucked comfortably. 

“ Rosalind says it’s a heart attack.” 

“So the duchess is there? Did she 
write?” 

“ Please, Mr. Inglis,” James spoke in 
the same dull voice, “could somebody 
drive me over?” 

Mr. Inglis turned his head. Emma, her 
exquisitely polished tray pressed against 
her apron, stood smiling joyously, await- 
ing orders: 

“ Yes, sir?” 

“ Tell Andrew to come round at once 
with the cart.” 

“ Yes, sir. I'll bid him no be a minute.” 

“Thank you,” said Father Maclvor. 
He rose from the table. “ You'll excuse 
me, won’t you?” 

“Qh, James, James! ” screamed his 
hostess, “ at least finish your tea.” 

“Leave him alone, Jenny,” growled 
Mr. Inglis. 


The priest read over the note two or 
three times again. 


Dear JAMES: 

Ian tells me you are at Craigstoun. Will you 
come over at once? The poor, dear fellow has 
had a heart attack and was found unconscious 
in the old library early this morning. The doc- 
tor has been and says there’s no reason for any 
undue alarm. But Ian seems to want to see you 
very much. So please come at once. Of course 
we must keep the dear boy as quiet as possible. 

Your affectionate cousin, 
RosaLInpD MonMOUTH. 


P.S. I shall be very glad to see you and have 
a talk. I am sorry to say Mrs. Duvenant has 
wired for Milly. The last person! I think we 


ought to have the opinion of a specialist. 


James’s first impression on crossing the 
threshold of his old home once more was 
a sense of extraordinary change. The 
great hall was decked out with vivid-hued 
rugs and hangings of barbaric tints. The 
East End mission priest was too ignorant 
of fashion to know of the last social craze 
for trenchant color. It struck him as the 
extreme of inappropriateness to deck the 
solemn ancestral stone with gaudy rags. 
The beauty of this ancient place had lain 
in its dim, mysterious spaces, colored only 
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here and there, by the faded hues of bla- 
zon or tapestries. 

James, passed on from footman to foot- 
man, into the care of a supercilious butler 
with catlike tread, found himself ushered 
by this latter into the library, where he 
was requested to state his name. 

The priest smiled faintly as he answered 
that he was expected by his brother. 
“Show me up-stairs, at once,” he» added 
with a note of haughtiness rarely heard in 
his voice. 

The man ran him up and down with 
an offensively appraising glance and then 
remarking: “I'll inquire, sir,” left him. 

It was a singular reception for a son 
in his father’s house. Every face he had 
met was a strange one. He could not be 
sorry for that; it would have been in- 
tolerable to come under eyes which had 
witnessed last year’s days of humiliation 
—but, stranger still was the face that the 
old house turned upon him. Even this 
room, which was very little altered in ar- 
rangement, had an aspect unfamiliar, and 
to him repellent. 

The atmosphere was heayy with some 
strange exotic scent, which had greeted 
him even from the hall; the tables were 
littered with photographs and pretentious 
unsuitable knickknacks. A _ portrait —a 
daring sketch of a slender, girlish figure in 
some incredible fancy dress — hung over 
that very writing-table where James had 
indited, a year ago, his appeal to his 
brother. Color and pose had drawn the 
priest’s eye. He looked quickly away—the 
thing struck him as almost an offense to 
sanity. 

A very fair young man, with a butter- 
fly tie, green, spotted with orange, and a 
pale, impertinent, but not unpleasing face, 
put his head in at the door, vaguely ejacu- 
lated “ Hello, what!” and disappeared. 

James wondered whether the house 
party—‘ that crew ” as Ian had dubbed it 
the day before—intended to remain on 
in spite of the host’s illness. He’d never 
known much of society; but certainly 
manners must have changed extraordi- 
narily since his younger days. Almost 
immediately afterward the butler reap- 
peared, and requested the visitor to fol- 
low him. 

James could have laughed to find the 
old stone winding stairs carpeted with a 
pile of incredible depth and of the impos- 
sible orange hue which seemed to be the 
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favorite color in the new order of things. 
A velvet rope had replaced the old knot- 
ted hempen twist which had helped so 
many generations up and down the tower 
stairs. The man paused on the second 
flight, and opened a door. James ad- 
vanced with a subdued tread, expecting 
to find himself in the sick-room; but stood, 
nonplused. 

It was the most eccentrically decorated 
chamber he had ever beheld in his life. A 
lady rose to greet him from the black and 
white cushions of the sofa that stood be- 
fore the fire. 

“ How do you do?” she said, holding out 
a jeweled hand as she came forward. “I 
am glad, I’m sure, to make your acquaint- 
ance at last, Father MacIvor. You are 
James Maclvor, aren’t you?” she added, 
scanning his face doubtfully. 

James had his faint smile again. From 
boyhood he was accustomed to this hesi- 
tation in strangers. It was certainly diffi- 
cult to connect him at first sight with 
handsome Ian. 

“Oh, yes, I am James Maclvor,” he 
said. 

“T am Mrs. Duvenant.” 

They touched hands, without cordiality 
on either side. 

“] think my brother expects me,” said 
James, standing stiffly in spite of a regal 
gesture inviting him to the black lacquer 
sofa. 

“Pray sit down, Father Maclvor,” 
Mrs. Duvenant spoke firmly. “I am very 
anxious to have a short conversation with 
you. Ian is, I believe, resting. So, at least, 
I understand from Rosalind.” In spite of 
Mrs. Duvenant’s unmistakable state of 
perturbation, in which there appeared to 
be as much vexation as anxiety, she could 
not conceal her pride as she thus familiarly 
alluded to her new relative, the Duchess of 
Monmouth. 

James sat down uncomfortably on the 
edge of the sofa; and Mrs. Duvenant fell 
back among the cushions with a profound 
sigh. She had, the priest noticed, all the 
airs of a hostess, and, glancing round the 
incredible room, with its riot of Chinese 
lacquer, its black and white upholstery, 
its barbarically shaped furniture, he 
thought that the Duvenant money and 
Duvenant taste had certainly stamped 
themselves enough upon the surroundings 
to claim them for their own. 

“Tt seems singular,” began the lady, 
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“ that we should meet as strangers, Father 
MaclIvor. I trust I’m not making any 
mistake in addressing you in this way? I 
have never frequented Roman Catholic 
society—in England.” James bowed his 
head. “ It does seem odd,” pursued Mrs. 
Duvenant with an acid titter, “that we 
should not have met before; more especial- 
ly as I understand you’re stopping in this 
neighborhood.” 

He murmured innocently that he was 
staying with Mr. and Mrs. Inglis. 

“ Indeed! We have never heard of Mr. 
and Mrs. Inglis. They have not, I believe, 
called upon my daughter.” 

“No,” said James. 

He felt the word to be bald and even 
rude—but he could think of nothing else 
to say. 

“No,” repeated Mrs. Duvenant. 
“ Well, it does not matter!” She waved 
her hand. “ There are questions of far 
deeper importance to be discussed. It is 
really of no consequence. All the neigh- 
bors of any standing have been anxious 
to welcome the wife of the Master of 
Stronaven.” Her voice, gently plaintive, 
was at variance with the resentment of 
the words. Her eyes were inimical. 

“You will like my mother-in-law. She 
is a real lady!” the Master had laughed. 
James recognized the aptness of the gibe. 

“I think,” said he abruptly, rising as 
he spoke, “ that you must allow me to go 
to my brother. You are perhaps not aware 
that he has sent for me.” 

The resentful eyes flashed so fierce a 
look at him that. he obeyed them rather 
than the words: ; 

“T must insist on your granting me a 
few moments’ talk, Father MaclIvor. It 
is on the subject of your brother’s health 
that I wish to speak.” 

He sat down again. 

“You are aware,” she went on, “ of 
the distressing circumstances which have 
occurred. It was my daughter who found 
her husband, in a state of syncope, in 
that room under the roof which is called, 
I believe, the old library. It was a very 
great shock to my daughter. She is any- 
thing but strong at present. She thought 
he was dead. It was a long time before he 
showed any sign of consciousness. The 
medical man has endeavored to reassure 
her. But he has admitted to me, Father 
Maclvor, that he considers your brother’s 


heart to be seriously affected.” 
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James felt the cold tightening of the 
face which accompanies a sudden pailor. 

“T am afraid that—” he began. But 
she interrupted him. 

“T have asked Dr. Grigor if he had 
been already aware of this state of things. 
Of course he answered me he had not. I 
suppose it would be considered unpro- 
fessional to make an admission of the 
kind. But if any of the family knew your 
brother had heart disease, I consider that 
we have been very badly treated. We 
ought to have been informed, Father Mac- 
Ivor, and so I shall tell your sister, Lady 
Martindale, when I see her. Oh, I exoner- 
ate Rosalind, I exonerate the duchess. 
She’s a sweet woman. I believe her in- 
capable of deception. But the Master 
himself——”’ 

James had now colored hotly. He had 
scarcely ever felt more angry than he did 
this moment; at the same time he was 
fully conscious of the folly of anger in 
such a quarter. 

“Tan has never had symptoms like this 
before that I am aware of,” he said. “ We 


have always thought him a strong man. 
He was very ill with influenza last year, 
but got over it wonderfully.” 


“Oh, things are not at all what they 
ought to be,” proceeded Mrs. Duvenant. 
“ He was ill last year, you say? It was 
then the mischief began probably. My 
girl had a right to expect a very different 
state of affairs. An only daughter, Father 
Maclvor; not yet twenty. As I said to 
the doctor this morning, if it’s a case of 
heart disease all the Master’s extraordi- 
nary, restlessness is explained. I believe it 
goes with the complaint. 

“ Of course, in some ways, the alliance 
is a very satisfactory one. I have nothing 
to say against the position of your family, 
Father MacIvor, nor of the manner in 
which your relations have received my 
Oenone. And this is a very fine old place. 
My daughter and I are taking quite a 
pleasure in doing it up. I think you will 
agree that there are some improvements. 
But I feel very much upset, I can’t deny 
it. My daughter’s state of health—” she 
broke off and colored faintly. “ Well, 
there are things I can hardly discuss with 
you—but we have given further and very 
extensive orders here for the winter, and 
I hardly feel justified in engaging myself 
to spend so much money until I see how 
things are going to turn out. I can’t ask 
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Duvenant for advice. I could not explain 
matters by cable and—well, it’s a very 
unpleasant position for a mother to be 
placed in, for I don’t want my daughter to 
be distressed.” 

She began to tremble and fan herself, 
and tears rose to her eyes. The caller 
looked at her steadily. 

“TI cannot quite follow you,” he said. 
“Am I to understand that, because of 
my brother’s illness, you and your daugh- 
ter consider yourselves ill-used?” 

“Well, Father MaclIvor, things are 
not turning out at all as I expected,” re- 
peated the mother obstinately. “ It is not 
likely that Mr. Duvenant and myself 
should wish our only child to be married 
to a complete invalid, is it? Besides, your 
brother has been very peculiar. Now, of 
course, I see it was his health. If he has 
heart disease, I don’t really see how my 
daughter is going to put up with it. Pray 
let me continue, Father MacIvor! My 
daughter is young. She is very young. 
She is a considerable heiress. If Mr. 
Duvenant carries’ through his schemes 
successfully—Mr. Duvenant is a very 
able man, and I see no -reason why he 
should not—my daughter will be one of 
the greatest heiresses that ever came over 
to this country. Ask yourself if this is 
what I ought to expect for her. Is it not 
natural that I should desire—” 

The priest was still looking straight at 
the speaker. 

“ Better value for your money,” he 
said very quietly. 

She stared at him for a moment and 
the quiver of suppressed excitement shook 
her again. 

“TI did not expect this coarseness,” she 
exclaimed, “from a gentleman in your 
profession.” 

The other looked down. His face, ex- 
cept for a telltale hectic spot, was im- 
passive. 

“TI beg your pardon,” he said; “ of 
course every one has his own point of 
view.” 

“ Quite so,” she answered, as if this 
were a tribute to the justice of her argu- 
ment. “TI had every right to expect, and 
so had Mr. Duvenant, that our daughter 
should make one of the most brilliant 
matches in this country. We overlooked 
the divorce; neither Mr. Duvenant nor 
I are narrow-minded; and your brother 
had been very unfortunate, it would seem, 
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in his first wife; her behavior was shock- 
ing, by all accounts—” She had a shud- 
der, quite artificial this time. 

“We were content to overlook also the 
impoverishment of the estates,” she went 
on. “I am speaking quite frankly, Father 
Maclvor, but I am sure you will appreci- 
ate my sincerity. Mr. Duvenant is a very 
generous man; and I do not think that I 
have shown myself behindhand.” Her 
glance once more complacently owned the 
room. “So much for Mr. Duvenant and 
myself. As for my daughter. Well, if any 
girl had a right to expect a good time, 
surely it is Oenone. This first year of 
marriage, well, even if all else had been 
as it ought to be, the poor child would 
now, as matters have turned out, be de- 
barred from most of the social amusements 
a young woman looks forward to—” 

Mrs. Duvenant was talking ever more 
rapidly, moving her jeweled hands in ges- 
ticulation. She now flashed fiery eyes upon 
the man who sat with interlocked fingers 
rigidly before her, still with lowered eye- 
lids. 

“Only the other day my daughter said 
to me: ‘I must have a real fling next 
Let us say 


year, to make up for this.’ 
that your brother lives on a few years—a 
life of complete invalidhood. Oh, it is no 
use blinking the truth, it is all we can ex- 
pect, and then it will be at the cost of 
avoiding every kind of emotion, fatigue, 
or exertion—there’s a nice prospect for a 


girl not yet twenty! But that’s not all, 
Father MacIvor—” 

It was obvious that Mrs. Duvenant’s 
sense of injury was assuming intolerable 
proportions. 

“ But this is not all,” she went on, her 
voice rising to strained pitch. “ Kindly 
inform me, Father Maclvor, what would 
my daughter’s position be should her child 
prove to be only a girl?” 

The priest made an abrupt movement. 
There was a startled horror in the glance 
he cast upon the speaker. 

“T don’t quite follow you—” he stam- 
mered. “ You mean?” 

“T mean,” said she between set teeth, 
“JT mean: in the probable event of my 
daughter becoming a widow very shortly, 
would her child, if a girl, inherit the title 
and estates?” 

James clasped his hands again so tight- 
ly that the knuckles started. Again he 
looked down. 
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“Not if the child were a girl,” he an- 
swered. 

“Not! Are you sure of this, Mr. Mac- 
Ivor? I understood that in Scotland the 
title frequently goes in the female line.” 

“Not if— 

“ Not when,” James hesitated painfully. 
Then he looked up and fixed her: “ Not 
unless the male line is extinct.” 

“IT don’t understand,” said the lady 
icily. “I don’t understand. Who then 
would become Lord Stronaven?” 

“Oh, Mrs. Duvenant, spare me. I 
had never thought such a thing possible. 
If my poor Ian died—God forbid!” 

“ Please answer my question, Mr. Mac- 
Ivor.” 

The ferocity of her egoism, her com- 
plete callousness stung him. He got up. 

“If my father’s elder son were to die 
without a son, I should inherit.” 

“You!” She sprang up in her turn, 
all her studied suavities and dignities, all 
her perfect gentilities cast to the winds. 
The tone in which she cried the word made 
it an insult. “You!” They stood fa- 
cing each other. “I consider that we’ve 
been shamefully treated!” she exclaimed. 

It was upon this that the door opened. 
A slight figure in a trailing white velvet 
wrapper entered the room, dragging little 
feet in high-heeled mules. 

“ Oenone!” cried the mother. 

James saw Mrs. Duvenant’s face 
change; love and anxiety leap into it; he 
heard the tender solicitude in her voice— 
a voice quite unrecognizable from those 
recent tones of acrimony. 

“She has a heart—if it’s only for her 
child,” he said to himself. And, repenting 
of his wrath: “ Poor woman,” he thought, 
“she, too, has to suffer in this sad busi- 
ness!” 

“Tan’s sleeping,” said Oenone. “ Ros- 
alind tells me Duncan won’t let any one 
near him. Is that Ian’s brother?” 

“This is Father MaclIvor,” said Mrs. 
Duvenant; and resentment was again 
audible in her accents. 

“Oh, Father MaclIvor!” the daughter 
echoed with a slight laugh. “I suppose 
I’d better call you James, hadn’t I, since 
you are my brother-in-law?” 

She put out a slim, warm hand; he felt 
his touch to be icy against it. Awkwardly 
he stood. Not a word could he bring forth. 

“ Please, mummie,” the girl—she looked 
nothing else—turned coaxingly. “I do 
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want a little private talk with James. 
You won’t mind going away and leaving 
us, will you, mummie?” Then as Mrs. 
Duvenant hesitated, darkening ever more 
on the priest, Oenone’s coaxing manner 
changed to pettishness. “ Please, mum- 
mie,” she insisted and stamped a clapping 
slipper. “I must be alone for my talk 
with James.” 

“ Well, dearie—oh, well, dearie. There, 
don’t excite yourself. Father Maclvor, 
kindly remember she’s had a dreadful day. 
She must be treated with the greatest con- 
sideration. I can’t have her upset or dis- 
tressed. She—” 


“Oh, do go away, mummie!” 


CHAPTER V 
THE KINSHIP OF THE UNLIKE 


THE moment the door had closed be- 
hind Mrs. Duvenant, Oenone turned and 
smiled at her brother-in-law. It was the 
smile of a child—confiding, mischievous. 
Then she flung herself down upon the 
sofa, drew up her feet, gathered the cush- 
ions about her and nestled into them with 
kittenish comfort-seeking movements; 
after which she smiled again. 

“Do sit down, James,” she said. “I 
hope you don’t mind my being just in a 
rest gown, I’m so tired! I don’t mind be- 
ing kept awake the first half of the night, 
but if it’s the other part, I’m done! I 
didn’t get a wink of sleep after three. Do 
sit down. You don’t mind my informal 
ways? I never had a brother. I’m an only 
child, you know. But I’ve always thought 
it would be rather nice to have one— 
there’s room on the sofa, isn’t there? Oh, 
well, draw up the chair. You look pretty 
tired, too.” 

Her soft voice trickled on, sweet and 
unstirred by emotion as the subdued song 
of some little waking bird. James Mac- 
Ivor had. not spoken a word, and yet al- 
ready he felt an odd kind of sympathy 
establishing itself between them. 

“ She doesn’t care,” Ian had said. “ Not 
that!” snapping his fingers. 

The fact that she did not care was what 
made life endurable for the husband who 
did care so passionately elsewhere. But 
that she should not betray the slightest 
feeling in the present circumstances struck 
the priest as a singular phenomenon. And 
it was still more singular that he could find 
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no resentment in his own mind against 
her for this indifference. He felt indeed 
even glad that it should be so; and when 
she made her little plaint of fatigue, he 
was sorry, as he would have been sorry 
for a child—or for something more irre- 
sponsible and helpless still: a fawn out of 
the woods, or any other soulless creature, 
which to see suffer is unbearable. It 
seemed to him infinitely pathetic that she 
should be the central point of the tragedy, 
the sweeping, monstrous tragedy that had 
fallen upon the house of Stronaven. 

“T am very glad you’ve come,” she 
said into his thoughts. “There are so 
many things I’ve got to say to you, I 
don’t know where to begin. There isn’t 
anybody else I can talk to. Mother? 
Well, poor mother! Mother’s rather up- 
set, you see. It isn’t—oh, there, you won’t 
mind my saying it—it’s not what she ex- 
pected.” The listener could scarcely re- 
press a smile as the already familiar 
phrase struck his ear. “Of course, it isn’t 
what I expected either. But then, what’s 
the good of making a fuss?” 

She pushed a cushion more congenially 
to the hollow of her back. 

“ And as I said to mummie this morn- 
ing, it isn’t as if it were anything infec- 
tious. And the doctor says Ian will be 
up and about in a day or two. Ian says 
he’d really rather not anybody went away. 
We were going to ‘do heads’ for din- 
ner to-night—dress up, you know. I sup- 
pose there’s no reason why we shouldn’t 
— if I’m not too tired?” she yawned. 

Of course, the obvious answer from one 
sensible being to another in the circum- 
stances was, “ There’s every reason why 
you should not do anything so heartless. 
Get rid of your house party at once and 
try to understand that the shadow of 
death is over your house.” But all that 
James said was: “Oh, I do hope you 
won’t be too tired.” And his eyes must 
have been very kind as he looked at her, 
for she gave him once more her pretty, 
trustful smile, and told him she meant to 
dress her head like Greuze’s “ Laitiére,” 
she thought it would be very becoming. 

“And the duchess,” she went on, 
“meant to go as some Lady Hamilton, 
whoever that might be. But now she 
says she won’t be anything, because of 
Ian! She will sit on top of Ian all the 
time, and he doesn’t want her a bit. He 
doesn’t want any of us, you know.” 
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She turned her limpid gaze upon the 
listener. “He just can’t bear any one 
in the room, only Duncan. You know 
Duncan, of course — he’s the piper. Oh, 
yes—of course you do. Duncan’s on the 
lookout for you, and I told him to run 
down here and tell us when the Master 
wakes.” 

She lit a cigarette, and parenthetically 
remarked that mummie had never al- 
lowed her to smoke before she was mar- 
ried, so she had got one good thing out of 
it, anyway. 

“T used to eat sweets, you know,” she 
added. “ But a smoke is ever so much 
more comforting, don’t you think? And 
sweets are bad for the teeth.” 

She gave him another vision of her own 
faultless row; and after a pause asked, 
with the same unemotional directness: 

“Do you like Rosalind?” 

“ 1?—Oh, I’m away from them all, so 
long—I—” 

“You don’t,” she decided shrewdly, and 
added: “neither do I. I can’t bear her, 
and she hates me. 
me. But mother swears by her, of course, 
because she’s a duchess. It was she who 
But mum- 


really made up our marriage. 
mie still thinks her too sweet for words.” 

Mrs. MaclIvor turned among her cush- 
ions, supported herself on her elbow, and 
leaned forward, emphatically waving her 


cigarette. “She just did it, you know, 
because she was so jealous of the other 
woman.” 

“ What?” ejaculated James, startled be- 
yond measure. 

“Of the other one,” repeated Oenone 
calmly. “ Morna, you call her, don’t you? 
That’s an awfully pretty name. And that’s 
just what I wanted to talk to you about.” 

“ About Morna?” 

“ Yes—and Ian.” 

“ Morna and Ian!” 

“Yes,” nodding her head. “I dare 
say it seems pretty queer to you. But, as 
a matter of fact, this place is just haunted 
with Morna.” She laughed a little. “I 
think I’m pretty well haunted by her my- 
self. Think of her! The moment I 
crossed the threshold I began to think of 
her. I couldn’t tell you why. I began to 
wonder about her. I wondered what she’d 
done it for, and all that, you know. That’s 
why I like to have a lot of people about. 
It seems kind of silly to keep thinking 
about your husband’s first wife—and a 


She always did hate . 
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divorced one into the bargain! Do you 
know, before the people came, it got— 
well, I think it got regularly on my nerves. 
I felt—oh—as if I couldn’t rest till I'd 
seen her.” 

“ Mrs.—Mrs. MaclIvor!” 

“ Aren’t you going to call me Oenone?” 

“ Oenone, oh, my dear child!” 

“Tt seems to scare you a bit—I sup- 
pose it does strike you as funny. But I 
thought people were getting accustomed 
to that sort of thing nowadays. They 
ought to— Oh, I forgot you’re a Catholic. 
It doesn’t matter, anyhow. I thought first 
I was only just silly, run down, not being 
so very well.” She sighed and looked 
away a moment, then resumed in her 
former délicate, sprightly, colloquial tones: 

“ But, it doesn’t signify about me, 
really. I’m having quite a good time, you 
know, and I never could see the use of 
fuming as mummie does. But it’s Ian.” 

The brother drew an oppressed breath. 
What was this astonishing child going to 
reveal now? 

“When I married your brother, you 
see,” she proceeded, “he— Oh, well—” 
She broke off, flung her half-smoked ciga- 
rette away, laughed, and resumed, alter- 
ing her phrase: 

“I suppose lots of men are like that. 
They want a thing dreadfully till they get 
it—and then they want something else.” 

“Oh!” James had a little gasp. She 
fixed him a moment with a smile. 

“He wanted me,” she said in rather 
drawling tones, “just madly. And ever 
since we’ve come up here, he’s wanted— 
Morna. I suppose he’s just that kind of 
man, unless—” 

“Unless what?” James hardly knew 
what he was saying. How horrible all 
this was, and how impossible to meet! 

“Unless he never wanted me at all— 
and only married me—” 

“ Speak your thoughts,” he said. “ You 
can trust me.” 

“ Well, I am, am I not?” She laughed, 
but the color rose in her cheeks and she 
spoke hurriedly: ‘“ Unless he only mar- 
ried me—oh, just for the reason that the 
duchess wanted him to so much—” 

“What? What is that?” 

“To spite Morna.” 

The priest dropped his face into his 
hands with a faint groan. That clear 
child’s gaze had become suddenly a misery 
to him. 
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“Don’t you take on,” the unstirred 
voice proceeded. “I don’t feel so badly 
about it as all that comes to. I’m not so 
very romantic. And I don’t know that it 
would have suited me to have any one 
hanging round all the time, and just living 
on my smiles, and being jealous and all 
that kind of thing. And I’m having quite 
a good time. I don’t see why I shouldn’t 
go on having a good time. And if I brought 
the money, he’s given me a very nice posi- 
tion—socially, you know. I’m quite alive 
to its advantages, and I don’t regret. 
Well, it wouldn’t be any use regretting, 
anyhow. But I just keep thinking of 
Morna the whole time. I’m wild to know 
something about her.” 

Again she shifted herself on the cush- 
ions and leaned forward. 

“ James ”’—he looked up at her—‘“I 
don’t know what made me get up last 
night and wander up in the old library. 
I suppose I had a kind of feeling. I hadn’t 
heard Ian go into his room. Or maybe 
it’s what’s called telepathy—not that I 
believe in that kind of thing: there’s al- 
ways a natural explanation for everything, 
I think. I dare say it was just his fall 
that woke me; in the silence, you know, 
being in the same tower. Very likely it 
was that. Anyhow, I jumped out of bed, 
and up to the old library I went. I knew 
Ian had a fancy for sitting up here alone 
since the house party came. To get out 
of the way, I suppose. Anyhow, there he 
was lying on his face. There was a por- 
trait—portrait of a woman—propped up 
on a chair before him.” 

“My God! He found it then!” 

“Yes, I suppose he did. It’s hers, I 
take it, Morna’s?” 

“ Yes, Morna’s.” 

There was a long silence. 
not dare turn his glance upon her. 
delicate voice said: 

“‘ She’s a real handsome woman. Not— 
not what you’d call stylish, you know. But 
—oh—yes—I liked her face. I think she’s 
very handsome.” 

And as James still struggled with his 
sense of dumb hopelessness: 

“T hid away the picture before I called 
them up. There wasn’t any use in every 
one else getting hold of it, was there? 
That horrid duchess of yours—and poor 
mummie.” 

The man got up quickly and came over 
to the sofa. 


James did 
The 
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“ That was good of you,” he cried. 

She smiled at him, with that engaging 
air of taking him unreservedly into her 
confidence. 

“ Oh, well,” she said, “that’s just how 
I felt.” 

She put out her hand and he pressed it. 
Thus was sealed the compact of friend- 
ship between perhaps the most dissimilar 
human beings on the face of this earth. 

She drew her fingers quickly away. He 
saw that any approach to emotion was 
distasteful to her: she fluttered away from 
it as with a scared beat of wings. Her 
next words strengthened this impression: 

“Oh, I don’t want to talk about poor 
Ian’s attack. Do sit down again, James. 
You look so tall, towering over me there. 
But I'll just say this. I wasn’t altogether 
surprised to find it was Morna—I must 
call her Morna. He’s been—well, it is 
hard to get the right word sometimes— 
I'll say, he’s been just worrying about her. 

“ The very first night we came here— 
yes, I think it was then—I don’t believe 
I had noticed anything queer before, not 
really—he was, oh, dreadful! It seemed 
to come over him. Of course it was only 
natural, I suppose: brought it all back, 
you see. What with old Kirstie— Oh, I 
was real glad to get rid of old Kirstie. 
She couldn’t put up with me at all. She 
thought my French maid was booked for 
—down below—for wearing a _ smart 
blouse—for tea, you know—cut in a point, 
just the fashion. And when it came to our 
playing cards on a Sunday—oh, my good- 
ness! Well, she’s very comfortable in her 
cottage. And we're all much happier, I 
think.” 

She looked for an answer with bright 
eyes. 

“No doubt it was wisest,” said James. 

“ No—there’s not a bit of doubt about 
it. That’s been the mischief, not to be 
able to do it all round. It’s just because 
we couldn’t have everything new, and 
start fresh right off, that things have gone 
wrong. Oh, well!” 

There was a world of philosophy in the 
tone with which her favorite ejaculation 
escaped her each time. 

“One can’t expect that, especially when 
it’s the case of an old castle and retainers 
and all the rest of it. But the minute we 
came back here, Ian started being—a bit 
mad, I think. Now, don’t you imagine 
he’s been anything but real courteous to 
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me. Too polite, I’d think sometimes. He’d 
do anything he could to keep me cheerful, 
in the way of letting me have everything 
I want, don’t you know, and have mum- 
mie, and fill the house, and order—oh, I 
could order anything in the whole world 
I’d like. And he’d want to pay for it too. 
He’s generous. And he’d let me pull the 
whole of this old house to pieces and build 
it up again, and never so much as have a 
crooked look at me. But the first night— 
I heard him groaning next door: I thought 
he had nightmare.” She laughed. “ And 
I got out of bed, and was going to wake 
him. When I came to the door I heard 
him talking out loud: he was saying, 
‘Morna, Morna, Morna!’ I got back to 
bed, and I did feel bad somehow. Not for 
myself—I don’t seem to take it that way 
—but for him, poor fellow! It did sound 
so awful.” 

She shook herself slightly, as though to 
cast off the impression; and with nervous 
movements busied herself upon another 
cigarette. James sat watching her, his eyes 
full of dumb misery. The pity of it! She 
laughed again tremulously. He saw how 
the tears rose and how she drove them 
back. 

“T rather think,” she went on with a 
catching breath, “I’m a bit young to be 
married yet. I ought to have waited. I 
would have had a far better time. And 
it would have been better for him, too— 
oh, well. What’s the use? But I’m real 
glad to have been able to have this nice 
talk with you. You’ve been a perfect 
comfort to me, James. You and I get on 
first-raie, anyhow.” 

He was conscious of having scarcely said 
half a dozen words, yet he was conscious, 
too, of the pathetic understanding between 
them. There came a knock at the door. 

“ That’s Duncan,” she said, and jumped 
off the sofa, dropping one of her absurd 
slippers as she did so. She thrust her little 
silk-stockinged foot back into it, and her 
coaxing smile invited James to regard the 
incident humorously. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE BANISHED ONES 


DuncaN jerked a hand toward his sandy 
head, muttered “ Mr. James,” and started 
straight ahead up the winding stairs with 
strides that left the priest far behind. 
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He stood waiting, motionless, on the 
landing, looking like some rough-hewn, 
rudely tinted statue of granite; short and 
thick-set, his long arms hanging stiffly by 
his sides, his finger-tips reaching to the 
knees. Then as James, panting, rejoined 
him, he started off again, thrusting back 
a swing door. But an ejaculation of sur- 
prise arrested him. 

When the lad had first given him the 
lead to mount James had expected to find 
his brother still in the upper library, the 
place where he had fallen. 

“Duncan,” he exclaimed, “ where are 
you taking me to? Surely not that way?” 

The man wheeled round, kilt swinging. 

“The Master wouldna rest till he was 
brocht down, Mr. James.” 

The honest glance was fixed a moment 
on Father Maclvor’s face and then was 
shifted quickly. The priest knew that he 
was betraying the emotion he felt, and ap- 
preciated the simple creature’s delicacy of 
mind. 

“ He’s in the old rooms, then,” he said, 
himself pushing forward. 

“ Aye. Will I bide here, Mr. James? 
I’d be within call gin ye were wanting 
me; and I'll no let onybody in upon ye.” 

It was through this door that the ‘ancient 
part of the castle was entered. The pas- 
sage led to the east wing, and it was that 
which Morna and Ian had chiefly occu- 
pied. Here the Duvenant hand had been 
stayed. The hothouse air and the scent 
affected by the exotic taste of the Argen- 
tines, the color and upholstering, all had 
vanished. It was the old, cold austerity of 
atmosphere and surrounding which en- 
veloped James and his companion. They 
left the modern world behind them and 
returned into the past. 

James had to pause a moment at the 
door before he could summon courage to 
enter. To find his brother in those rooms 
—the rooms that had once been sacred to 
his married life, and afterward laid waste 
by his own hand — filled the priest with 
forebodings more painful than ever. It 
had come to him with a swift pang that 
Ian would never have gone back there had 
he not felt himself that his days were num- 
bered. It was an abandonment of the 
whole deliberately planned scheme of his 
new existence. Well, was not death best 
here? 

Father MaclIvor pulled himself together 
and softly opened the door. His first 
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glance at his brother’s face fulfilled his 
forebodings. 

The impression, however, passed quick- 
ly when the Master turned his head and 
smiled, and his eyes lit up. Why limit 
God’s power, said the priest to himself, 
seeking to measure every thought by the 
divine standard. Was it not a want of 
faith to think of death as the only solu- 
tion? é 

Ian, propped against the purple cushions, 
with the purple and silver coverlet thrown 
across him, wrapped in a fur coat, the col- 
lar of which rose behind his pale, bearded 
face, looked, the brother thought, singu- 
larly handsome. Amid the sumptuous 
stuffs once devised as a setting for Morna 
the bold features, refined and sharpened 
by suffering, seemed as if they had been 
carved out of old ivory. 

For a minute of unspoken communion 
the two remained silent, brother gazing 
on brother, and to James it seemed sud- 
denly as if Morna were there between 
them. To his nostrils rose the elusive 
fragrance which had always been signifi- 
cant of her presence. 

Involuntarily he inhaled it deeply, and 
the Master said: 

“ Ghosts, ghosts, Jimmy!” and sighed. 
His voice was weak and the sigh was one 
of physical oppression. It was only in the 
eyes that life burned undimmed. 

“Sit down, man,” he went on in an 
irritable whisper, “ and don’t look at me 
like that.” Then he added, shifting him- 
self as if to ease the labored breath: “ I’m 
sick of being looked at. You should have 
seen my mother-in-law’s face this morning. 
‘ This is not what I expected of you!’ was 
written all over it.” 

A laugh shook him. The sick man’s 
senses had become unnaturally acute, 
thought James. It was the very phrase 
that had been repeated ad nauseam into 
his own ears. 

“And Rosalind,” continued the Master. 
“T had to drive her away, ’pon honor! 
She wanted to play the bedside angel, 
gloating over me and my interesting heart. 
Never enjoyed herself in her life so much, 
really. Her eyes—Jove! she has the soul 
of a vivisector! She thinks I'll die of it 
—and she knows why! And wouldn’t she 
sit by my pillow and watch the gasps, and 
enjoy every one! Double stroke of luck, 
you see; a score off Morna and the fun of 
my agony.” 


? 
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“ Oh, no—no!”’ cried the priest, shocked. 
“ Tanny, dear fellow, don’t talk like that!” 

“ Well, then, don’t let any of them in 
on me again,” the Master cried. “ That 
Duvenant cat tells me she’s wired for 
Milly. Let Milly and Rosalind fight it 
out between them. I won’t have Milly 
here.” Again laughter seized him. He 
panted and coughed. “ Give me a chance. 
James—” he shot out his thin hand and 
caught his brother’s wrist. “ And you, 


you’ve got to do something for me—that’s 
You’ve got to find 


why I sent for you. 
her.” 

“ Find her!” ejaculated James. 

“ You’ve got to find her,” repeated the 
Master. “It’s the one thing in the world 
you can do for me. I am a stricken man, 
and besides, you know, I am in honor 
bound.” 

James sat silent. 

“ Look here, Jimmy, I’m not asking any- 
thing so very difficult. Track him some- 
how, anyhow! An artist of his standing 
is easy to trace. Why, the first picture- 
dealer will put you on the way.” 

He paused, and for the moment a silence 
lay like lead between them. Ian turned 
his head toward the window again; James 
saw the strained nostril, the drawn lips. 
It seemed to him as if not one of these 
struggling breaths relieved the oppression, 
but the indomitable will triumphed. The 
Master went on: 

“You’ve got to find out-if she’s with 
him. You’ve got to see her. You've got 
to tell her about me. You've got to come 
back quickly and tell me about her—per- 
haps bring me a message! Funny thing, 
I thought last night there was nothing I 
wanted so much as death, and now that 
I’ve looked it in the face—I was quite 
glad when old Grigor told me nobody need 
order my coffin yet—no reason why I 
shouldn’t live for years. Fellows he’s 
known, he says, have died of something 
else in the end. 

“Of course it means being an invalid. 
But to go off—out like that, alone. It 
comes to this, old man: Either there isn’t 
anything beyond, and then I’d be a fool 
not to have hung on, just on the chance— 
don’t ask me what of. I know it’s mad— 
but, anyhow, Morna and I are both on 
this earth. Or else there is a beyond. 
Well, then, Morna and I have got to be 
there together somehow. And we shouldn’t 
have been if I’d died last night. No, don’t 
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say anything, Jimmy. I don’t want par- 
son’s talk at me, I want you to under- 
stand — yes, you do, I know, good old 
Jimmy!” 

He sank back on his pillows. 

“T got them to bring me back here, you 
see. The place is full of her, even now.” 
He made a gesture, indicating the purple 
brocades about him, the restored hangings, 
and the door, half open, that led to the 
turret room. “I couldn’t stand the other 
side. To have to be there and hear those 
—those voices, Jimmy; they’re like voices 
talking at a railway station. You know 
how one’s longing for the train to move 
on! And the beastly colors and stuffs. 
And that scent! I’d have gone mad!” 

A quiver ran through him, and his eyes 
rolled with a gleam of mingled fury and 
terror; James was reminded of a thorough- 
bred horse stung by gadflies. 

“Well, I’m here again, anyhow,” said 
the Master presently, “ and it’s like getting 
out of hell and into—call it limbo. A nice 
theological region for you, Father James. 
Ghosts—that’s all that is left to me.” 

He repeated the words in a tone of in- 
describable melancholy; and then added, 
so low that the other had to bend forward 
to listen: 

“Did any one tell you? I found the 
picture.” The Master colored darkly; his 
countenance terrified his brother. “ James 
—when I saw her face again! She looked 
at me, oh, my God! I never saw her look 
like that! James, it came upon me—that 
man! that was what he had made of her! 
Concini! Morna, with that agony in her 
eyes, Morna the prey of a devil! I wanted 
to tear her out of the picture—” 

He choked, wrestling for breath, and 
turned livid. James sprang to his feet, 
but the sick man impatiently- waved him 
back. 

“TI can’t bear any one hanging over 
me!” he gasped. “Sit down.” Then, in 
a whisper: “ Hide away the picture, Jim- 
my—hide it away. Those others—” 

James spoke quickly: 

“Oenone has done that already. She 
went to look for you in the night, you 
know. She hid it away so that no one else 
should know. She has done that for you; 
she told me so.” 

The Master was lying back with closed 
eyes. The spasm was over, and the shallow 
breathing came with more ease. After a 
pause he said: 
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“ That was very thoughtful of her.” 

James detected irony in his brother’s 
voice. 

“ She’s a good child, Ian,” he said re- 
bukingly. But Ian was beyond emotion 
outside the circle of his own absorbing 
passion; he echoed his brother’s words in- 
differently: “She’s a good child—” and 
added: “She hasn’t come to stare at me 
like the others, I'll say that for her. 
There’s no humbug about her. Jimmy, 
how soon can you start? Can you go to- 
day?” 

“TI suppose I can,” said Father Mac- 
Ivor slowly. 

“Ge to-day then. Remember I’m 
waiting. I'll do all the doctor says. I'll 
lie on the flat of my back and let my 
thoughts gnaw at me instead of trying to 
run away from them—if that will help. 
Oh, I can’t die till I know, anyhow!” 
Again he was silent, again gathered his 
strength together with an effort written in 
livid patches about his nostrils and in the 
open-mouthed struggle for breath. “If 
she’s with him still—” 

“If she were with him,” cried James 
earnestly, “ you may be sure I’d not rest 
till—” He broke off. “Oh, Ianny, it’s 
madness to talk of such a thing. Morna 
may have—we are all liable to fall—but 
to remain in it; no, no, not that—not 
Morna!” 

Ian closed his eyes. 
serenity came over his face. “I must 
know, though,” he said, as if to himself. 
And then, fluttering with his hands: “ Go, 
Jimmy, go.” 

Duncan was still at his post- inside the 
swing door. He turned anxious, question- 
ing eyes as Father Maclvor came toward 
him. The priest slightly shook his head. 

“The Master’s very ill, lad. You'll let 
no one in save such as he bids you.” 

The piper set his jaws like a fierce dog. 

“ Trust me, Mr. James.” Then he lifted 
his hand to his breast. “I’m wae!” he 
said, and turned abruptly back down the 
passage toward his Master’s room. 

“T’m wae ”—the words summed up all 
that James felt himself as he slowly de- 
scended the winding stairs, flight after 
flight, toward the hall. He would have 
liked to go quietly out of the castle, but 
feared that more was demanded of him. 
Ought he not to see Oenone again? And 
if Millicent had arrived, he must inter- 
change a few words with her, were it only 


A look of greater 
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to prevent her from trying to force her 
way upon Ian. 

As it chanced, Mrs. Duvenant and Lady 
Martindale were actually coming up-stairs 
as he approached the lowest landing. Mil- 
licent’s loud voice rang up in protestation 
as she advanced: 

“Oh dear! What? Impossible! Heart 
—did you say? Heart? Why should 
Ian’s heart be bad? Nonsense, I don’t be- 
lieve it! Ian with a heart? What do you 
say? Faint? Was he faint? Oh, any- 
body’s would do that! What? Indiges- 
tion, of course! Theophilus is awfully 
queer with it sometimes. Why, Ian’s tue 
strongest of us all. Such a sportsman! 
How could he have shot all those lions if 
his heart had been bad? What do you 
say? You ought to have been told? Told 
what? There wasn’t anything to tell—” 

She had, apparently, paused for breath. 
Mrs. Duvenant found her opportunity. 
Her tones were raised to a sharpness sel- 
dom heard in them. 

“]T am sorry, Lady Martindale, I am 
sorry to say that there is no possible mis- 
take. Your brother is very seriously, very 
dangerously ill. The doctor has not 
diagnosed indigestion.” She laughed acid- 


ly. “It is quite impossible—TI can, at 
least, scarcely believe it possible—that you 
all, that he himself could not have known. 
It is not what I expected for my daughter 
—for my poor Nonnie.” 
“Oh, nonsense, nonsense! 
he know if it hadn’t come on then? 


How could 
How 
could any of us know? I don’t believe it, 
anyway!” 

They were quite close now. Lady Mar- 
tindale must have stopped to fling back 
that last denial. Mrs. Duvenant’s voice 
floated up again, more edged with acerbi- 
ty than before: 

“ Certainly, Lady Martindale, I should 
be sorry to doubt anything you said. But 
there is no doubt ”—the bitter laugh ran 
quivering through the words—“ that you 
all hurried on the marriage in a very re- 
markable way. A very remarkable way!” 

“ Wha-at! Oh, what do you say? 
Nonsense, preposterous! I never heard of 
such a thing. Quite ridiculous!” Miilli- 
cent screamed as she clambered furiously 
up the four remaining steps and almost 
fell headlong against her brother. “ Good 
gracious, James? Fancy your being here! 
Oh, James, I am glad to see you. Some- 
body at last who is not quite mad!” 
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“Hush, hush, Milly!” rebuked he. 
This open wrangling over the sick man in 
his own house was horrible. “Do be 
quiet, dear, a minute,” he went on, as the 
irrepressible Lady Martindale gave symp- 
toms of breaking forta again. 

He turned to Mrs. Duvenant, who stood, 
panting and inimical, under the archway 
of the landing. 

“Is there any room,” he asked, “ where 
I can have a few minutes’ private talk 
with my sister?” 

“Oh, you can go into poor Nonnie’s 
boudoir, if you like,” said Mrs. Duvenant 
in tones that matched her glance. “I told 
my poor child to go and lie down again 
and see if she can get an hour of sleep, 
Lady Martindale. She has had a terrible 
night, and I found her quite exhausted 
after that long conversation with you, Mr. 
Maclvor. It was very agitating for her. 
And, in the circumstances— It seems to 
me nobody’s any feeling at all for my poor 
child in her state of health and the dread- 
ful blow that’s come upon her, and she not 
yet twenty!” 

A sob caught her by the throat. She 
hurried past the two with her handkerchief 
to her lips and up the winding stairs be- 
yond them. Disjointed phrases escaped 
her as she went. “And a houseful of 
people! The Keith-Stirlings coming to 
dine to-night. And—” 

Millicent, her brother’s compelling hand 
on her arm, remained staring open- 
mouthed. 

“My goodness!” she _ ejaculated. 
“ Aren’t people odd? I never did like that 
woman. What? No breeding, Jimmy. Of 
course, one couldn’t have expected that. 
What? What do you say, dear boy? 
Come in and talk? Oh, yes—yes. Did 
you ever see anything like the stairs? 
Carpets like a new hotel! What? And, 
oh dear—this used to be my room. What 
have they done to it? Jimmy, what on 
earth is it like? It’s lacquer! And a 
black carpet! Gracious goodness! It’s a 
Poiret room! A Poiret room at Stronaven! 
What do you say? Don’t I want to hear 
about Ian? Of course I do. How silly 
you are!” 

Her eager, jovial face strove to assume 
the air of gravity demanded by the cir- 
cumstances; but her indomitable optimism 
returned to the surface. 

“ He is not really ill, is he, Jimmy? Just 
Mrs. Duvenant’s fuss. What? I suppose 
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the fact is he’s bored to death. They’re 
all too much for him, poor boy! He’d 
better go and shoot lions again for a 
change.” 

“ Shoot lions! My dear Milly—” 

His look and tone frightened her. Her 
mouth took the piteous droop of a child 
about to cry. 

“Yes, he’s very ill,” he said, as if in 
answer. “ Very ill. His heart is affected. 
The very best must mean an invalid life. 
For the present the only thing for him is 
absolute quiet. He can see no one. No 
one,” repeated James firmly. 

But Millicent had no desire to see Ian. 
She shrank from the very thought of it. 

“Oh dear, oh dear!” she ejaculated. 
The tears had sprung to her eyes. But 
she was unmistakably relieved by James’s 
last words. 

“ Of course, Jimmy dear, I quite under- 
stand!” she exclaimed with great alacrity. 
“He must be quiet, poor fellow. I quite 
understand. I shouldn’t dream of op- 
posing doctor’s orders! Don’t you think 
I'd better go right away this afternoon— 
back to the Munros? Can’t do any good 
here. Only in the way. Much the kindest 
thing to go. Well, good-by, dear boy. 
You'll let me know about poor, 


Good-by. 
dear Ian.” 
The door was banged. 
James stood staring after her, unable 


She was gone. 


to find a word. It is always difficult for 
a deep nature to understand a light one. 
It was impossible not to see that her one 
desire was to get away, to avoid the 
smallest further unpleasant emotion. She 
would not even put another question con- 
cerning her brother’s health, lest the an- 
swer should prove disturbing. The priest 
sighed, and yet was relieved, too; he had 
anticipated a battle royal. 

Apparently, also, he was not expected to 
see Oenone again. There only remained 
Rosalind. 

It was an ungracious task to have to 
tell this exalted lady whom, cousin as he 
was, he had always secretly distrusted, that 
the patient did not wish for her presence 
in his room any more. But the charge 
had been laid upon him. He wondered 
how he could best get into communication 
with her, in a house where he felt himself 
not only a mere caller, but an intrusive 
one. He scarce liked to take upon himself 
to summon any of the supercilious serv- 
ants who matched the new furniture. 
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As he paused, uncertain, in the middle 
of the lacquered room, Rosalind Mon- 
mouth entered. She closed the door softly 
behind her. 

“T’ve only just heard that you were 
here, James,” she said, holding out her 
hand. “Oh, I’m glad, I’m very glad that 
you have come.” 

She had a naturally low voice, with a 
kind of chord in it. It was the exact voice 
with which to express sympathy and sor- 
row. Her appearance, too, seemed very 
discreetly attuned to the shadow which 
hung over this roof. She wore garments 
of extreme simplicity and of a somber 
purple hue. Her hat was hung about with 
a long purple veil that framed her pale 
face and threw into strong relief the band- 
ed masses of her auburn hair. 

The priest wondered whether she had 
deliberately attired herself in those subtle 
mourning tints. Then he remembered the 
purples of Morna’s rooms and wondered 
more. It was in Rosalind’s character, he 
reflected, to be forever challenging atten- 
tion. She wished to be the center. It was 
for this reason that she had always had an 
envious jealousy of .Morna. 

He gazed at her without speaking as he 
drew his chilled fingers from her grasp. 
He saw that she wanted to expand, to be 
emotional; and every fiber in his being re- 
coiled in sensitive distaste. Rather, a 
thousand times, Milly’s frank egotism! 

“Dear James,” she went on, “ to you I 
can open my heart. Ian is doomed unless 
we do something for him. Sit here, will 
you not, beside me? Oh, poor fellow!” 

The tears welled up into her wonderful 
brown eyes, but remained artistically un- 
shed between the black lashes. He took a 
chair opposite to her; and, dropping his 
worn hands between his knees, looked 
down at the eccentric roses on the black 
carpet. 

She stopped; flung an impatient glance 
at him. How ugly he was, she thought, 
and how awkward! How could this be 
Ian’s brother? The thought brought her 
back to the sick man, and the rich melan- 
choly welled out again. 

“ Oh, James, the pity of it! Such a splen- 
did feilow, so handsome, such a sports- 
man!” She bent forward. “ James—” 
her gaze and accent compelled him to 
raise his eyes; and then her own enveloped 
him with a kind of greed. “Of course, 
you and I know the truth, the hidden 
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meaning of this. We know it is all men- 
tal. It is Morna’s doing. He’s dying of 
it, of his passion for her. And—oh, if a 
man feels like that, it must be torture to 
be married to another woman. I see that 
now.” 

The gusto in her glance, the shaded 
sadness in her voice revolted the listener. 
How accurately Ian had gaged her! 

“Tt is a pity,” he said dryly, “ that 
those who pushed Ian on this disastrous 
road did not pause to think before.” 

She shot at him, through narrowed lids, 
a glance full of secret anger. Her voice, 
however, continued silky as, with a smile 
which disdainfully lifted one corner of her 
beautiful mouth, she said: 

“ Poor Milly—she’s so impetuous! And 
Ian himself—” 

James looked down again at the carpet. 
There came a pause. The duchess moved 
restlessly among the cushions. Then, 
with an impatient sigh and accents of 
labored forbearance, she exclaimed: 

“ Well, do not let us waste time on futile 
regrets, dear James. Let us think what 
can be done now. What I came to talk 
to you about is the vital question of what 
we can do for Ian. Something must be 
done. These people will kill him.” 

“ These people?” 

“That awful Duvenant woman and— 
oh, yes, you know it as well as I—the poor, 
tiresome little doll!” 

“You mean—” said James. He was 
looking steadily at her once more. Those 
deep, luminous eyes in the pale, angular 
face searching and finding: “ you mean 
the wife that you and Milly gave him?” 

“T!” She subdued the rise of temper. 
With sweet-voiced insolence she proceeded: 
“ Why, dear James, do you call her wife?” 

He had a scarcely perceptible smile, 
and made a faint gesture as if dismissing 
the triviality. 

“ You were going to suggest something.” 

“I was going to suggest,” said the 
duchess, and for the first time her tone 
was frankly hard, “ what any one with a 
little common sense would suggest: that 
these women, these Duvenants, with their 
grievances and their houseful of idiot 
guests—they’ve all been pressed to re- 
main, would you believe it?—and the din- 
ner-party to-night hasn’t even been put 
off. Oenone thought she’d feel able to 
come down; she’s got a lovely gown—” 

The duchess laughed, her beautiful lips 
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curling back from her pearly teeth in an 
open sneer. 

“You were going to suggest—” James’s 
grave voice reminded her once again. 

Fury shot at him through the contracted 
eyelids. 

“T was going to suggest that Ian hasn’t 
a chance of life with them. I can do any- 
thing with that Duvenant woman. I'll 
make her take Oenone abroad somewhere. 
They'll be glad enough to get away from 
the bother and flaunt their little rags of 
fashion at Monte Carlo, or anywhere. We 
must get a specialist for Ian—the very 
best — and nurses. And there must be 
some one in the house. I will ”—her voice 
sank hack to its mellifluous strain—“ I 
will give up everything and anything. 
Monmouth will understand. He knows I 
love Ian like a sister.” 

James waited till she had finished. 
Then — for it was not easy — the blood 
mounted to his forehead. But he kept a 
straight gaze upon her. 

“T don’t think any of your suggestions 
are practical, Cousin Rosalind. As for 
yourself, do not think of remaining here 
for Ian’s sake. He has just told me—” 

“What?” The word rang out stridently. 

“ That he will see no one.” 

“That he will not see me? Did he 
mention me?” 

“ He mentioned you and Millicent and 
Mrs. Duvenant.” 

The duchess rose. She was laughing. 

“Thank you, James. Thank you, that 
is quite enough. I am in charming com- 
pany. Is Oenone also of it, if I may in- 
quire?” 

“ No.” 

“No? Dear me, how touching! He 
wants her to smooth his pillows, I sup- 
pose.” She mocked him with the outra- 
geousness of the idea. 

“No,” he repeated sharply; and then 
went on slowly: “Ian said Oenone had 
not come to stare at him, and he was 
thankful.” 

The duchess laughed louder. 

“You really are all too droll! He’s 
grateful to her for keeping away—and the 
way you say it! It’s delicious, James. I 
can’t help seeing the humor of things, sad 
as it all is. You, of course, can’t. You 
never could, could you, James? Well, Ian 
shall be grateful to me, too—tell him that. 
I'll be off this afternoon. The Duvenants 
won’t have me for their dinner-party. 
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I'll tell Mrs. Duvenant I’ve that much 
decency; I can’t feast in the house of a 
dying man.” 

She walked to the door, as if suddenly 
oblivious of his presence. But she turned 
to speak again from the threshold: 

“ You accept the responsibility, remem- 
ber.” Then the narrow glance swept him 
from head to foot. Her smile curved— 
that exquisite jocund and cruel smile of 
the Duchess of Monmouth. “I’m taking 
your word for all this, you see. You think, 
I suppose, you’ll have your own way with 
poor Ian now!” 

Looking after her, the priest realized 
that he had mortally offended her; he did 
not realize that he had just inflicted upon 
her what was perhaps the deepest humili- 
ation of her life. He sighed. How clumsy 
he always was, and how stupid! . 

“JT am an unprofitable servant,” he 
murmured, and thought of his poor parish 
with a sense of comfort. How wise was 
the dispensation that had drawn him 
where his uncouth ways did not matter! 


CHAPTER VII 


“T BELIEVE IN THE RESURRECTION OF THE 
DEAD AND THE LIFE EVERLASTING ” 


ReEsIsTING the offer to take a seat in the 
brand-new hotel omnibus, James Maclvor 
started to climb the steep road that led 
from the station to the oddly perched, scat- 
tered cluster of houses which calls itself 
Santa Maddalena. 

The sun was blazing; the waters of the 


Mediterranean lay sparkling with the 
colors of sapphires. - The road spread, 
winding upward, skirting the giant rocks, 
which here have nothing of grandeur, but 
rise, deep-hued and verdant, from the 
caress of the waves, as if to show how Italy 
can clothe even ruggedness with luxuriance 
of springing life and wreathe her very sea 
cliffs with flower-decked verdure. 

When he had left England the autumn 
changes had set in; early October winds 
blew already winter blasts, and drifting 
rains saddened the world’s face. Here the 
vigorous life of the year appeared still in 
its fulness; color rioted; blue of sky and 
of sea, red and yellow and amber of rock, 
wonderful sappy green of aloe and orange- 
grove, gold, scarlet, and crimson of turn- 
ing leafage. 

As the traveler toiled upward through 
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the dust of the road—blinding-white—he 
thought: “ What a place to be happy in!” 
and his own sad heart sank more heavily 
yet. He wondered why Morna should 
have chosen just this spot. How could 
she bear it? To him it was like hearing 
dance-music from the side of a death-bed. 

A small osteria thrust its garden palings 
hung with purpling vine over the shoulder 
of the hill he was circling. A steep flight 
of steps cut in the rock led up to it. He 
paused on a sudden thought; he would put 
up there rather than in the smart, new 
hotel which, with the few villas, made 
Santa Maddalena. No likelihood of meet- 
ing any inquisitive compatriots here, and 
the simplicity, the roughness, even, would 
be congenial. 

The people were kindly and made him 
welcome. Their best bedroom—it was at 
the top of the house, and you went up to 
it from outside by a guileless wooden stair- 
case—was at his disposal. 

“One has a view from up there,” said 
the hostess, and kissed her sunburnt hand 
with outflung gesture. Under the other 
arm she held a year-old, strapping infant, 
with cheeks like nectarines and serious 
eyes black as sloes; it might have been a 
Bellini model. 

In his rather halting Italian James Mac- 
Ivor concluded the bargain. She was 
proud to have an Englishman, and him a 
priest, in her house; she had thought In- 
glesi were all heretics. He then asked if 
she knew the Casa Benedetto. She nodded 
violently.. Know it—the casa where the 
English lady lived all alone all these 
months! She accompanied him into the 
tangled bit of garden to point out the way. 

The Casa Benedetto was pink. It stood 
a little beyond the church, toward the sea, 
after the lemon-grove. The padre could 
not miss it. 

He had not very far to go, as she had 
said, before the winding road brought him 
to the level, and the squat outline of the 
church revealed itself, standing in an open 
space of ground. 

James had not meant to linger upon his 
errand, but he could not pass the church 
without going in. And he was glad to do 
so—for many reasons. Now that it had 
come to the point, he felt his courage sud- 
denly fail; he shrank from what could only 
be an interview of extraordinary painful- 
ness; shrank from the mere sight of her 
whom he had last beheld as Ian’s wife. 


’ 
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He was tired, too, after his long 
journeys, and had a more than usual sense 
of his own limitations. He would go in 
and rest a while, and seek strength and 
guidance. It would be cool there; and it 
would be dim; it would be silent. And 
One was there Who could not fail him. 
He pushed the heavy leather curtain and 
passed inside. 

It was a bare, poor place, full of 
shadows, the scent of incense hung in the 
still air; there were faded frescoes on the 
stone walls and garish altars with highly 
colored statues and bristling artificial 
flowers. Yellow curtains were drawn over 
the small, round windows on each side. 
The high altar seemed to be of great 
antiquity. 

As he went slowly up the aisle there 
opened out upon him a side chapel that 
glowed with such a richness of color and 
beauty that it was as if some dark, won- 
derful flower had suddenly bloomed to his 
gaze. It could not have dated later than 
the fifteenth century, and had belonged, 
evidently, to some ancient nobie family of 
the district. On one side stood a tomb of 
yeilowing marble rarely carved and sur- 
meunted by a recumbent figure. The 
figure lay with its feet toward the body of 
the church, so that the head, slightly 
turned on its cushion, seemed to be look- 
ing at the altar. 

James took a chair from the pile built 
up against a pillar and knelt down—it was 
hardly so much to pray as to think out 
his anguish before the sanctuary. To 
him the mere sight of the tabernacle 
brought a sense of peace. 

He had gone on his present errand for a 
twofold reason; to satisfy the urging of his 
own conscience as well as his brother’s 
longing. From the moment when Ian had 
asked him on the moor: “ Have you 
heard anything of her?” he had not ceased 
reproaching himself for his apathy in the 
matter. And it had been quite easy to 
trace her—as Ian had said. 

Paolo Concini was living in Paris. He 
seemed to be in successful circumstances, 
for he had a house with a large studio and 
a garden at Neuilly. Artists are accus- 
tomed to strangers walking in upon them; 
and James had taken the elementary pre- 
cautions neither to write nor to send in his 
name. The interview had been brief, and 
the priest came forth from it in a be- 
wildered and complex frame of mind. 


The mystery had deepened. The prob- 
lem seemed more than ever difficult to 
solve. All through the long journey from 
Paris to Genoa his brain had revolved, day 
and night, round it, until it seemed as if, 
through sheer weariness, the power of 
thought had stopped. He sat now, staring 
at the altar, not praying in any set words, 
hardly even reflecting, but just setting 
himself and his inabilities, his difficulties, 
his weakness, his anguish, before the taber- 
nacle, while vivid pictures formed them- 
selves outside his volition. 

He saw the long studio, warm in color 
and atmosphere, against the gray drizzle 
which was making even Paris dreary; the 
young artist as he came forward, smiling 
inquiringly; then the stare on the dark 
face, the frown, and the fierce, sudden hos- 
tility. Again the cry rang in his ears: 

“What do you want with me?” And 
then the outburst: 

“ What do you want with her?” 

James only vaguely remembered how 
he had answered. Everything had been so 
inexpressibly difficult, and the terror of 
finding himself wrong, after all, in his esti- 
mate of Morna, now that he had come to 
close quarters with the man who had taken 
her away, had suddenly overcome him. 

“TI want to see her. I ought to have 
come before—I—” It was in reaction 
against his doubts that this iast phrase had 
escaped him. “TI do not expect to find her 
with you, sir.” 

“You do not expect to find her with 
me,” Concini had cried in a loud voice, 
“and why, then—” The tone had been 
as enigmatic as the fierce flash of the black 
eyes. 

James remembered now that he had, 
nevertheless, spoken firmly: “ Because I 
know her too well.” The artist had stared, 
then had begun to walk, up and down the 
room, now and then a passionate gesture 
escaping him. He had struck his forehead, 
bit his thumb; a man of such swift and 
varying moods James thought he had 
never seen; and these moods all written in 
vivid expression upon the handsome face. 

Here was an instrument strung to high- 
est pitch, ready to be played upon by all 
the emotions of life. This energy and im- 
pulsiveness might well lead to extremes of 
good or evil. 

The priest’s heart had sunk. Morna 
had ever been impulsive, too, and romantic. 
Suddenly Concini had wheeled and come 
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almost running the length of the room to- 
ward his visitor. 

Now, in the silence and dimness of the 
incense-haunted church, James recalled 
that moment of exquisite relief; the strong, 
warm clutch on his cold hands, the young 
face, rich-colored even in that livid light, 
thrust close to his, quivering with emo- 
tion; the voice that had resounded in his 
ears, deep and yet almost boyish in its 
earnestness, the Italianate English, rough 
in accent, yet fluent: “ You believe in 
her so much! You believe in her like that 
—ah! it gives me pleasure—it gives me 
joy! You—you are a good man.” 

And he had returned the hand-grip. Yes, 
he had shaken hands with his brother’s be- 
trayer, impossible though it seemed. He 
had not spoken a word. But the artist 
had gone on, the tide of an impetuous 
nature flowing headlong: “ You wish to 
see her—you wish to bring her the assur- 
ance of your faith in her. It is well, it is 
very well. I will trust you. Yes, I know 
where she is. Ah, as you have divined, she 
is far from me, far from here.” 

Then Concini had clutched his dense 
curls, as if to assist concentration of 
thought, had stared at his visitor with 
Then the swift hands had 


searching gaze. 
been flung out again. 
“T will trust you; you have the eyes of 


pity and love. I do not hold with priests 
—as priests, but you—yes, I believe you 
will bring her good, a touch of comfort. 
Ah! she is lonely! Ah! she needs com- 
fort!” 

He struck his own mouth with sudden 
gesture. 

“No more—I must not speak of her.” 
He glanced wildly at James; and then, as 
if in spite of himself, broke out violently 
again: 

“ Only this will I say—I must say it— 
to you I can say it; that lady—I kneel 
before her in my heart always: that most 
high lady, that most pure lady.” 

“ That most high lady—that most pure 
lady!” These were the words round which 
the traveler’s mind had ceaselessly re- 
volved all through his journeying. 

It was, as he had always told himself, 
Morna’s noble nature that could not re- 
main in touch with evil. When the mo- 
ment of her awakening came from the 
fevered dream of passion no sophistry, no 
compromise with conscience could have 
held her. “ Ah! you have divined it,” the 
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young man had cried, “she is far from 
me, she is far from here!” 

What a story of parting was contained 
in these words! And how had the real 
Morna, the Morna whom it was impossible 
to doubt, impressed her natural integrity 
upon her lover’s mind that he could re- 
joice in the fact that another should have 
taken it for granted they could not be to- 
gether! 

Here was a conclusion that James had 
reached many a time, and yet once again 
the very form of his thought started a 
new, insuperable objection: the real Mor- 
na was the Morna who loved her husband 
with an intensity akin to that which was 
now killing him. And once more, like the 
gleam of a-lurid torch through mists of 
darkness, flashed the question: What 
failure in Ian had driven her to madness? 

James sighed profoundly and buried his 
head in his hands, striving to gather his 
powers together for one far-reaching 
prayer which should fortify and inspire. 

The faint thud of the leather curtain 
and quiet steps on the flags behind him 
scarcely roused his attention. 

It was only when, having made his final 
sign of the cross and genuflected, he rose 
and turned to go that a figure seated in 
the chapel of the tomb arrested his gaze. 
It was the figure of a woman in black. 
The chair on which she sat was turned 
curiously, with its back to the high altar. 

With hands clasped and bent head she 
seemed to be absorbed in contemplation 
of the carved figure. Though the head 
was covered by a black lace shawl, after 
the Ligurian custom, and the hands were 
ungloved,. James’s heart almost stood still. 
It was perhaps the expression of those 
hands or something in the line of grace in 
the bending figure that brought instant 
recognition. It was Morna. 

He hesitated, for a moment stood para- 
lyzed. Should he go forward to her? 
Would it shock or distress her too much, 
lost as she was in abstraction? She might 
cry out in the church, or faint. What was 
she doing here? It was not to pray, as 
those who believe, for she was deliberately 
turning away from the tabernacle to gaze 
upon the tomb; turning away, he said to 
himself with a pang, from the house of life 
to brood upon the abode of death. 

He took two timid steps toward her. At 
the same moment she rose and saw him. 
He thought he had never realized how tall 
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she was. Her face seemed to him very 
white between the black folds, but so calm 
that he did not think she could have recog- 
nized him. 

He came to her then quickly and called 
her by her name in a hushed voice. Her 
countenance remained unmoved, there was 
no quiver on the compressed lips, not a 
gleam in the melancholy, abstracted eyes. 

“Tt’s you, James. I hardly expected 
you to-day.” 

So Concini had written, or more prob- 
ably, telegraphed. That he should have 
done so established more intimate terms 
between them than James believed were 
still existing. The pain of the thought, 
perhaps, too, the listless indifference of her 
attitude kept him dumb, struggling al- 
ready with the sense of failure and irre- 
deemable misery. 

“ Shall we go?” she asked. 

It was then some impulse made him cast 
a look upon the tomb which had formed 
her singular place of meditation. 

The beauty of the recumbent figure, be- 
longing to that period when the simplicity 
of the “ primitives ” still lingered under the 
mastery of the Early Renaissance, seized 
him even at such a moment. The young 
face that lay half turned on the cushion 
had an exquisite purity in all its lines. 
There was a languor and relaxation in the 
attitude, as of one glad to rest; only the 
eyelids, not quite closed, a certain stern- 
ness about the mouth, gave an indication 
that this was the awful repose of death, 
not the sleep of life. Above the tomb was 
a bas-relief representing a curious, emaci- 
ated, yet infinitely tender image of the 
Saviour, leaning forward as if contem- 
plating the dead youth. And beneath 
was carved the text: 


Expecto RESURRECTIONEM MortTvuoRUM ET 
Vitam VENTURI SAECULI. 


“T come here every day,” said Morna. 
She was standing beside him, gazing with 
him. 

“ Just to look at that?” he whispered. 

“ Just to look at that, and—and for the 
words.” 

He thought there had come a trembling 
into her voice. 

“ Let us go,” she said after a pause. As 
he knelt a second at the end of the church 
before going out, he breathed a thanksgiv- 
ing. She was not here to pray—yet; but 


she had come here endeavoring to seek 
comfort. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE AGONY OF TRUTH 


Tue light and air outside caught them 
as with a breath of fire. Morna had left 
a large cotton parasol, such as the peasants 
use, in the church porch, and this she 
raised quickly against the dazzling sun- 
shine. He followed her as she walked on 
with what seemed a disregard of courtesy, 
even of kindness toward him. Before they 
had gone many paces she said abruptly, 
without turning her head: 

“Why have you come?” 

He paused before replying. To say, out 
here in the public road: “Ian has sent 
me,” was an impossibility. He was not 
sure if he could tell her at all; or, if he 
did, how he could tell her. He had the 
caution which went with his natural re- 
serve. He answered at last, evasively, but 
not untruthfully: 

“TI wanted to see you. 
see you again.” 

“Tt has taken you a long time to find 
it out, James.” She said this in the same 
uninflected voice, and added presently, 
without a change of tone: “ This is my 
house.” 

As they went she held the flowered um- 
brella between them so that he could not 
see her countenance. But her tone was 
enough. 

A tangled laurel hedge, a rather dilapi- 
dated wooden gate, a rough, bricked path 
leading upward, with here and there a 
couple of steps, through the usual luxuri- 
ant and neglected garden space, to a small 
house washed with roses and flaunting 
bright green shutters. This was what he 
might have seen of Morna’s refuge had 
he noticed. But he noticed nothing. Her 
attitude was putting him from her de- 
terminedly. And her last phrase had 
struck the sensitive spot in his conscience. 
He said, humbly, as he reached the door- 
step: 

“T know I’ve been a long time. I am 
sorry.” And as they entered together into 
the narrow hall he repeated: “ I am sorry.” 

She wheeled round at this and gave him 
a strange, inquiring look. He saw her 
breast heave; but she turned away quick- 
ly again and stood with her back to him, 


I felt I must 
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one hand resting against a closed door on 
the right. 

The little passage was bricked, like the 
garden path, and ran through the house, 
leading to another garden at the back, the 
door of which was open. The whole place 
was balmy with the scent of the orange 
and lemon groves; and he could see a gay 
medley of autumn flowers, a patch of blue 
sky, and a wonderful stretch of tree-tops 
and far-away mountain. 

Again the thought struck him poign- 
antly: 

“ What a place—to be happy in!” 

He looked at her in her black garb, at 
the thin hand pressing the panel as if in a 
struggle for self-control, at the bent head 
still shrouded in folds of lace. Morna, 
self-widowed! 

It was but a moment’s pause. 
straightened herself. 

“This way,” she said in her brief ac- 
cents. “We have to go through the 
kitchen.” 

She opened the door as she spoke and 
passed before him. A peasant woman 
with deeply tanned face was washing vege- 
tables in a yellow bowl. It was the gayest 


She 


place imaginable, streaming with sunshine, 


with walls washed lavender-blue. The 
woman called out in a strident, merry 
voice: 

“ Her excellency has a visitor, che for- 
tuna!” and laughed. “ A visitor at last!” 

Morna crossed the floor without appear- 
ing to hear and flung back a door giving 
directly upon a flight of wooden stairway. 
She preceded him up the steps, through a 
matted landing, into a room with a huge 
wooden balcony. overlooking the great 
vista of valley and distant hill. Then she 
removed her veil, ran her fingers with me- 
chanical gesture through the thick wings 
of her hair. 

“Won’t you sit down?” she said with a 
faint smile, as he stood more terribly em- 
barrassed than even he had ever felt in 
his life. “It is too hot on the balcony 
now, otherwise we might have sat there. 
I do of an evening. You will have lunch, 
of course. It is dinner, really, here. I 
don’t have it till one. Yes, sit there.” 

Her deliberate air, the cold smile, the 
obvious intention to keep him aloof, made 
him feel that it was for him to break down 
the barrier; that, if he did not do so quick- 
ly, it might become impossible for him. 

He took a chair and drew it nearer the 
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little sofa where she had placed herself. 
A small, bare table was between them. As 
he sat down he said, giving her a direct 
look: 

“You expected me then?” 

She lifted her head and, inscrutable, re- 
turned his gaze. 

“Yes,” she answered. “ Concini tele- 
graphed.” Then she added: “He had 
no permission to give my address. To 
warn me—it was the least he could do.” 

James made no attempt to answer this. 
Her head was once more bent. She sat 
before him, idly tracing with her finger 
the pattern of the polished walnut table. 

His thought brooded upon her with a 
wondering pain. It cut him to the heart 
to find her so changed. There was noth- 
ing here of the Morna he had loved from 
childhood—the creature of radiance, all 
spontaneous sympathy, ready to share 
trouble or joy; nothing of the Morna 
whose company had been like sunshine 
and fresh winds. This was a woman all 
strange to him; one whose whole being 
seemed so steeped in bitter hopelessness 
that the very atmosphere about her lay on 
the spirit with a mysterious, benumbing 
coldness. He felt paralyzed. 

She was the first to speak again. 

“ Why have you come?” she asked him, 
as if idly and without glancing up. 

“You know why I am here, Morna. 
You yourself felt I ought to have come 
long ago.” 

“ Did I?” 

“ Did you not ask me why I delayed so 
long?” 

“Oh ”—she folded her pale hands and 
fixed him now—‘I did not mean to re- 
proach you, believe me. I only wondered ” 
—again a slight ironic smile curled her 
lips—“ why it should be now. There is 
no reason why you should ever have come, 
of course. Nor, indeed, why you should 
want to come—” 

“ Oh, Morna!” 

“Tt can’t do any good, really. Not to 
me, certainly—” 

It was with great difficulty that he said: 

“If you don’t reproach me, I reproach 
myself. I might have been a help to you. 
Morna, I want to help. you.” 

“ Do you mean my soul—poor James?” 

The pain of his deep compassion for her 
escaped him in a broken whisper. 

“Oh, poor Morna, yes—if I could help 
your soul! Morna, little sister of those 
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old childish days, dear sister, you’ve al- 
ways been that to me—must not your soul 
be precious to me? My dear, you’re very 
unhappy, but there is another life where 
the—the mistakes we make in this one are 
set right. There is another lifes; You are 
drawn to the tomb out»there, as you told 
me—because of the words. Is it not a 
great comfort?” 

She made a dreary little movement of 
assent. 

“TI believe in the life of the world to 
come,” he repeated, as if to himself. 

“You believe that?” Then, smiling 
mirthlessly, “ of course you do. A priest 
—I forgot.” She went on _ languidly: 
““ Sometimes I try to think it’s true, but—” 
she leaned her head on her hand. “ I don’t 
know what I think. I—” She broke off. 
“Yet it must be nice to believe that sort 
of thing.” 

“ Ah, if you had believed—” 

“What?” She glanced at him darkly. 

“Tf you had believed you would not be 
here, as you are to-day.” 

“You say that? You say that to me?” 
There was hard resentment in her voice. 
A somber fire flashed in her eyes. “ You? 
You know nothing. I believed too much, 


too utterly—that is what has brought me 


where I am.” 
“You believed in man,” said the priest 


quickly. “I mean belief in God.” 

She remained silent, but a quiver on 
her pale face betrayed that his words had 
stirred some hidden spring of emotion. 
He went on, hesitating: 

“Oh, don’t think that I’m here to 
preach; still less that I’m here to blame— 
don’t believe that, even in thought, I 
would presume to sit in judgment on you. 
I think, indeed, that I know more, that 
I understand. Morna—he told me him- 
self—” 

“Who told you?” She had drawn her- 
self straight. There was tension in her 
attitude, almost fierceness in her accents. 

“ Oh, my dear—Concini.” 

“ Concini!” 

The tone and air with which she flung 
back the name at him were a revelation. 

Concini! The last of her thoughts. A 
being at an infinite distance from her, the 
most remote, the most insignificant in the 
world as far as she was concerned. The 
disdain in her eye, the contempt on her 
lip were not for him, but for the folly that 
could associate Her with him! 


“ Ah!” cried James, springing up, as the 
conviction, latent in his soul from the very 
first, suddenly blazed in triumph. “I 
knew it! I knew it always!” 

She rose, too, and stood facing him, 
leaning her hands on the table. She had 
colored deeply; and, for one flashing in- 
stant, the old beauty bloomed again in 
her white, tired face. Then the life went 
out as if under the blast of a relentless 
wind. She sank back in her seat. 

“Thank you,” she said in a toneless 
voice. “The charity that thinketh no 
evil, I suppose.” Her lip lifted with the 
unmirthful smile. 

“No,” he replied, this time without a 
second’s hesitation, “ but just because I 
knew you.” 

“You could feel like that?—even if it 
had been; even if I were what appearances 
make me seem and what I wanted appear- 
ances to make me seem—I know I’d do it 
again!” 

“ Morna!” 

He stood blasted with astonishment. 

Then passion swelled into her voice 
again. “Don’t think I’d be repentant 
even if I was a sinner! I tell you, James.” 
The barrier was being cast down at last. 
It was with her as it had been with Ian. 
Behind her apathy of despair, as behind 
his icy, sardonic mood, there lay fire; it 
had been burning all the time; the flame 
of it was breaking out on him now. 

“ Since it is only I who suffer, since life 
goes so well with him, was I not right? 
Does it not prove me right? Oh, not from 
your point of view— from mine, from 
mine! Yes, I had rather this hell alone 
here. At least I can respect myself!” 

“ But, Morna—”’ 

She was trembling from head to foot as 
she faced him. It terrified him to see her 
thus torn with passion. She went on, dis- 
regarding: 

“T never knew him! It was not in him 
to care. Yes, I’m glad, I’m glad!” she 
repeated bitterly. “And I’m glad he’s 
happy, James— and so prosperous, and 
enjoying life!” 

““ Morna—of whom are you speaking?” 

“Oh whom? Of Ian. Did you think, 
perhaps, I meant Concini?” 

“Of Ian! Oh, my poor child, of Ian!” 

She burst into harsh laughter. 

“TI know you would have spared me, 
kind James. Do you think because I’m 
an outcast, hidden away from the world, 
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that I cannot read about the doings of 
fespectable people? It’s all over there.” 

She pointed to a wicker table piled with 
newspapers and illustrated weeklies. 

“Oh,” she jeered, “I know all about 
the fine doings at Stronaven; what de- 
lightful gatherings they have there; how 
they’re patching up the poor old place, and 
how ”—her blanched lips twisted—“ how 
the pretty wife of the Master promises to 
be one of the most brilliant hostesses in 
Scotland this season.” 

With swift movements she crossed the 
room and pulled a paper from the pile and, 
returning, spread it out before him, stri- 
king it with shaking hand. 

“There it is, there! And that’s her 
picture, I suppose, the pretty wife of the 
Master of Stronaven! Do you see the 
date? August 20th. Not quite a year, not 
a year since we were together—oh!” It 
was a long-drawn cry, mixed agonies of 
resentment and sorrow were in it. “I’m 
glad I did it, I’m glad I left him! It was 
the only way!” 

And as he still stood silent, gazing on 
her with a look of extraordinary pity, she 
went on, falling piteously from her height 
of passion to tones of weakness, her sob- 
bing breaths catching up her speech: 

“ When I knew he was like that, when 
I found out—oh, I couldn’t have gone on. 
It isn’t that I don’t want him to be light- 
hearted now. {[ tell you, I’m glad of it!” 

“ Light-hearted!” said James with a 
groan. “Ian, light-hearted!” 

She was quick to catch the note of 
tragedy now. She started, and turned to 
fix him, her whole being one intense 
question. 

He shrank from speech. To speak 
the truth was like striking an already 
wounded creature; to be silent was to let 
the old wound fester. At last he said slow- 
ly, choosing his words, yet without falter- 
ing: 

“If you can come to such conclusions 
on such evidence as this—this trivial, ir- 
responsible tittle-tattlke—” he could not 
keep the angry scorn out of his voice as he 
thought of these blasts of Mrs. Duve- 
nant’s little tin trumpet reaching out to 
this unhappy woman in her exile. “ You, 
who were Ian’s wife for over fourteen 
years, I ask myself now upon what folly 
you wrecked your life—” he paused, 
“ your life and his.” 

“ His!” 
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“ Did you really believe what you have 
just been saying to me? Ask your inmost 
self, Morna—have you thought that Ian 
has ever been gay and light-hearted since 
—since you abandoned him?” 

He saw that she was again trembling 
violently. She was of a stronger temper 
than Ian, and fought to keep her misery 
locked within her; but it was the same 
passion that racked them both. 

“* James,” she said, scarcely articulate, 
and stretched both her hands to him 
across the table, “ you are telling me that 
he—that Ian—what was it you said?” 

He thought it the worst of all to see her 
possessed, at the very climax of human 
pain, with a kind of piteous joy. 

“Tan is a broken man.” 

It had to be said. He could clothe the 
fact in no other words. She cast herself 
forward on the table, her face upon her 
outstretched arms, and burst into sobs; 
the tearless, rending sobs of those who 
mourn without hope. 

In his mission work he had seen such 
extremes of human suffering. He knew 
the aspect of such unblessed sorrow. 

“Tf she could but weep!” he thought, 
and said to himself, “ she has not known 
the relief, in all this long-drawn agony, 
of one softening tear!” There was nothing 
for him but to wait till the paroxysm had 
passed. He waited. All those who seek 
to heal, whether the spirit or the flesh, 
know these moments, when, impotent, 
they must look on and let irremediable 
pain exhaust itself of its own violence. 

The spiced airs blew upon him from 
the lemon groves, fresh of the sea, yet 
hot of the sunshine. Some bird chirped 
under the window; and a song, indolent, 
nasal, utterly contented, rose fitfully up 
from the kitchen. An earth that seemed 
so satisfied, so kind, so full of small, warm 
joys—to hold this torture! Each hard 
sob struck on his heart. 

Suddenly a great clash of bells filled 
the whole sunny world. The frescoed 
church hard by chimed out the four quar- 
ters in merry, jangling cadence, and then 
in solemn voice proclaimed the hour of 
one. 

Morna shuddered. She lifted her head 
and turned upon her companion her burn- 
ing, hopeless gaze. 

“T beg ‘your pardon, James,” she said, 
pushing her heavy hair off her brow with 
that most forlorn of gestures. “I am 
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ashamed of myself. Give me a little time. 
You have somehow made things seem 
different. I—I don’t know where I am. 
Could you come back in an hour—or this 
evening perhaps? I am so dazed.” 

He rose instantly. _ 

“T will come again after six,” he said. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE ONE WORD 


It was to the jangle of bells again that 
James left the porch of the frescoed church 
and directed his steps toward the Casa 
Benedetto. The angelus was still ring- 
ing. It was the sunset hour; the whole 
place was steeped in rosy radiance. 

The door stood open. He knocked on 
the panel, and waited. There came no 
response, and after a while he stepped into 
the narruw, dark passage and knocked at 
the kitchen door. Again there was no an- 
swer. With an unacknowledged dis- 
quietude he walked into the room; there, 
save for the glow of the charcoal fire, there 
was no sign of life. 

The house seemed asleep, basking. He 
called; there was ho reply. Then, rather 
hurriedly, he crossed the brick floor and 
mounted the shadowy stairs. The door 
of Morna’s living-room was ajar, and he 
went in. It too was filled with the rose 
of sunset; the double windows were flung 
open, and out on the wide balcony he saw 
her. 

She was sitting on a low chair, wrapped 
in a thick black cloak, bending forward, 
her chin on her hand. The figure had 
something of unnatural mourning in the 
midst of the ruddy splendor. 

She heard his approach, rose, and came 
in to him. Their hands met for the first 
time. She kept her fingers closed upon 
his and drew him, without speaking, out 
onto the balcony. 

“ Look;” she said, with a wide gesture. 

He stood transfixed. Beyond the gar- 
den the ground fell away very abruptly, 
still luxuriantly clothed with a wonderful 
green; and, almost as abruptly, the hills 
rose again, to the east and south, leaving 
the west open to the sea. The mists were 
rising from below and had gathered thick- 
ly; and they were all dyed with the level 
crimson rays. It was like a huge caldron 
of magic vapors; the shadows in the hol- 
lows of the rocks were violet; on an east- 


ern slope a cluster of stone-pine struck a 
solemn note. Behind it the heavens were 
already gathering exquisite opalescent 
tints, melting into each other. 

He turned quickly to Morna; the glory 
was on her pale’cheek too, but could not 
warm it. He was shocked at her look; he 
sighed involuntarily. 

“ Yes,” she said suddenly. ‘“ This beau- 
ty makes things worse, I sometimes think 
—yet it is all I have.” 

“ Are you quite alone here?” he asked 
her anxiously. 

“ Yes, except for Serafina.” 

“ Have you no friends—no one—” 

“Friends! Who do you think would 
come to me now? Who do you think I 
could endure?” 

She went to the end of the wooden 
balcony and stood gazing out upon that 
stretch of liquid fire that was the sea. 
Then: “Oh, James,” and the cry seemed 
forced by unendurable suffering, “ all 
beauty is poison to me! The beauty of 
the world that meant so much to us—and 
now the black cloud is over everything! 
My misery is in the very air of the sea, in 
the taste of bread and of wine, in the scent 
of the flowers and the orange-trees. Oh, 
in the scents above all. Let us go in.” 

The room was already full of shadows, 
but it suited both best. She began to speak 
again from the threshold; and it was once 
again to betray that bitterness which was 
eating her heart out. 

“ T’ve been thinking over what you said 
to me. You want me to believe I’ve broken 
Ian’s life. When you said it I thought, I 
was mad enough to think, you meant it 
was because it was life without me.” She 
laughed—“ the fool in me is not yet dead! 
But I’ve been thinking. If he’s unhappy 
it’s not for want of me, it’s for what I’ve 
done—that’s what hurts him, since you 
say he’s so changed. His pride, it hurts 
his pride, what he calls his honor. He’s 
put another woman in my place. I knew 
he would do that. Ah, how well I knew 
him! I made it all easy for him, because 
I knew he would just do that. And he’s 
making great parade of not caring, and 
having people about him and flaunting 
his enjoyment—I understand that. That’s 
to punish me. Well, if I could have done 
it otherwise, sparing him and his pride, 
I would. But it’s not in him to feel things 
long. In a little while—” 

“Stop,” said the priest very gently. 
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“ Before you say anything further, tell 
me, Morna, where has Ian wronged you 
that you left him?” 

She had flung her cloak away and was 
restlessly moving about the room; but at 
this she stood still. After a moment she 
came close to him where he sat in the light 
of the window and said, in an altered 
voice: 

“T don’t think I can do that, James. 
Isn’t it enough if I tell you that I came 
to know his love had never been what I 
believed—” 

“ You said to-day that you forgot I was 
a priest. You are forgetting it again.” 

The extreme quiet of his tone exercised 
its power. 

She sat down near him, and said in more 
natural accents: “ You mean confession? 
But, James—”’ 

“T mean,” he said, still in the same 
gentle, impersonal way, as if indeed he 
had been in the confessional, minister to 
the soul alone, “ that the priest is accus- 
tomed to hear stories of sin, and once 
heard, to keep them locked away, even 
from his own thought. No, I do not mean 
confession; you are not of my faith, you 
cannot unfortunately have the relief of 
such a sacrament. But this I can say to 
you, that whatever you confide will be as 
sacred, if you wish, as if it had been given 
under the seal.” 

He saw her eyes widen upon him in the 
dusk; saw how quickly her breath came 
between parted lips. But still she hung 
back. 

“ Stories of sin,” she said slowly at last, 
“if you mean that I—” 

For the first time he showed sternness 
toward her. “I asked for the story of 
Ian’s wrong-doing toward you. Your 
share of sin in the matter, Morna, I know.” 

She flung back her head, but he laid 
his hand on her shoulder with compelling 
touch. He felt himself so completely the 
priest only at this moment that all his 
awkward embarrassments had vanished. 

“Let us leave that. Tell me about Ian 
and you.” 

She bowed her head and a smothered 
sob escaped her. Two or three times she 
tried to speak. And then at last, pain- 
fully, in a low voice, she began: 

“T found out—I discovered—there was 
another woman—” 

James made a sharp movement, quickly 
repressed. 
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“You found out—” he said, after a 
pause, in a gentle, prompting voice. 

“It was when he was so ill, last year, 
you remember—I had never had the small- 
est suspicion. If any one had, before then, 
used the word suspicion in connection with 
Ian, I would have laughed. He had such 
headaches he could not be bothered with 
his letters. He said to me, ‘ Don’t even 
bring them in to me, read them all.’ ” 

Brother superseded priest in the listen- 
ing man. 

“Ah,” he exclaimed, “such was the 
confidence between you! His conscience 
was not troubled. He could not have 
thought there was anything to hide in his 
life!” 

She answered him harshly: 

“ Wait—you don’t understand. That’s 
all part of it. He—he thought so little of 
it. No, his conscience was not troubled. 
But there was a letter. A letter from a 
woman—asking him to come and see her 
—or to send her money. She said: ‘ I’ve 
not forgotten you, dear boy. I trust 
you’ve not forgotten me, though it’s long 
since we met—’ ” 

“ But, my dear child, is this your evi- 
dence?” 

“ Oh, wait, wait, it’s only the beginning. 
I thought — as you think now — that it 
was just one of those — those creatures 
one knows about, some one he had met 
years ago as she said, quite innocently, 
perhaps; or even when he was just a wild 
boy. I threw it into the fire. I didn’t even 
think of it. And then later—a week later 
—he was better, but he was fretful and 
tired, and wouldn’t be bothered, poor 
darling—” she broke on the two words 
that had slipped out so naturally. “ Oh, 
James!” she cried with a sob. 

He was more moved himself than he had 
yet been in their intercourse. He could 
find no word of comfort. After a pause 
he prompted again: 

“ You still read his letters, then?” 

“Yes, another letter came. She, the 
woman, a Mrs. Avenell—Joan Avenell, 
she called herself, seemed angry. She was 
threatening him, really. She was surprised 
not to hear from him. Had he forgotten 
how to write to her? She set value on his 
letters, she said. She wondered what value 
he set on them. Only two of them, but 
worth something, she ventured to think. 
What did he think? Most people had 
forgotten South Africa, she knew.” 
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“South Africa!” repeated James in 
amazement. “ But that is so long ago.” 

“ Not too long ago for blackmail.” 

“No,” said the priest. He knew how 
many a man may be ruined even toward 
the end of a well-spent life, for one folly 
of youth. 

“T didn’t burn that letter,” went on 
Morna. She was sitting clasping her knees, 
in the low chair she had chosen. He could 
see the fine lines of her profile pale against 
the gathering gloom. “I kept it. I 
thought: ‘ When Ian is better I'll show 
it to him.’ I thought so little of it at first. 
Women of that kind, I said to myself, and 
what they do, are not worth notice. Should 
I let a vile creature disturb for one in- 
stant my confidence in my husband—in 
Ian? He would have a simple explana- 
tion, and I would be ashamed to have 
asked for it—I would not even ask for an 
explanation. I should take his ‘ No.’ 

“ And then it began to haunt me. I 
would lie awake at night, wondering. 
When he raised his company for South 
Africa—that was our only great parting, 
you know; that was the only time we were 
long away from each other. He wrote 
when he could, but there were those weeks 


when he could not get news to me; was it 


then, I asked myself? I got out all his 
old letters. Oh, how I am talking! But 
it’s to make you understand. There came 
an hour at last when I knew I must get 
at the truth. I went up to London. I 
found the woman—yes, James, it was true. 
He had betrayed me—out there, for her.” 

The listener made no sign or movement. 
After that pause filled by a memory so 
poignant, she went on: 

“T bought those letters from her. You 
know I have a little money of my own. 
And when I had read them I burned 
them.” 

“ But then—but surely—” 

She continued as if he had not spoken. 

“ At first I felt as if I had had a blow 
on my head. I couldn’t think. I didn’t 
know what I should do. I was only three 
days away from Stronaven. I tried not to 
think—just to go on as if nothing had 
happened. He seemed so glad to see me 
again. He was still dreadfully pulled 
down. There was one thing I knew; I 
couldn’t speak to him yet. And then— 
and then it all became intolerable—” 

“ Intolerable—you couldn’t forget, you 
couldn’t forgive?” 
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“Oh, no—how little you understand! 
How little you can guess what was in my 
heart. All that time he was in South 
Africa—there was not a breath I drew 
that was not drawn in anguish for him. 
My whole soul was with him. My whole 
soul had always been his since we were 
children together, while he—”’ 

“A sudden assault of temptation in the 
midst of all the license of war. A man’s 
nature is not like a woman’s, there are 
baser sides to it.” 

Her eyes blazed on him. 

“If he had died then—false to me, and 
if there is an eternity— Ah! don’t make 
light of it, don’t tell me you make light 
of it!” 

“ God forbid!” 

“Tf the union of man and wife, if such 
a union as ours were not kept precious 
and sacred and whole, then what was it? 
What is it? How was it different from that 
other thing? Was I to be a Mrs. Avenell 
to him? That’s all I was; when he hadn’t 
me he took her. And when I left him he 
took another.” 

** Morna—Morna!” 

“ When he came back to me,” she cried 
in ever-growing passion, “I thought my 
heart would break with the joy.’ He hadn’t 
a shadow. It was nothing to him that he 
had desecrated the one exquisite thing in 
life, the integrity of our love.” 

“ But—did you at least hear what he 
had to say? How do you know he did not 
repent? His very feeling for you would 
have kept him silent.” 

“Oh, James, don’t think I didn’t tell 
myself all that; don’t think I didn’t plead 
for him! I tried to go on, I tried. Oh, 
do you believe I wanted to leave him? It 
was because—it was because I loved him 
as I did, without measure, to the exclu- 
sion of every other interest in life. I had 
gathered everything into that one channel. 
It was just for that! Then, then—” her 
accents failed her. She went on, in a 
whisper: 

“ He saw something was wrong with me. 
He couldn’t understand. He thought I 
was odd, fantastic. He had never seen me 
like that before. One day he looked at me 
quizzically; ‘Lovely Enigma’ he called 
me and laughed and kissed me.” 

“Lovely Enigma?” repeated James 
vaguely. 

“‘ James—James—that was what he had 
called the other, in that second letter. 
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‘Lovely Enigma, it shall be as you order 
and ’—and the rest.” 

Then, into the heavy silence that fol- 
lowed, Morna cried out: “It was then I 
knew I must leave him!” 

“Morna! on the chance of one word!” 

“One word! One word can kill! That 
word killed my last illusion.” 

She got up and stood, towering it 
seemed to him, in the heavy gloom. “ Do 
you think I ought to have stayed and 
shared that?” 

Before he could answer, the door was 
flung open noisily; the stout figure of 
Morna’s peasant servant was outlined in 
the faint light on the landing; and a loud, 
good-humored voice began scolding into 
the darkness of the room. 

There was the excellency again sitting 
in the black, perishing in the cold; a child 
would have had the sense to put a match 
to the fire-wood; and the window open, 
the mists coming in! Still scolding, she 


dived into the passage, to come back car- 
rying a small brass oil-lamp of antique 
simplicity. 

At sight of the priest, she halted and 
began a series of curtsies and apologies. 
Then she deposited her burden and, still 


chattering, ran to him, dropped on one 
knee, seized and loudly kissed his hand. 
The excellency had told her he was a 
priest. 

Apparently something in her mistress’s 
attitude of somber abstraction had struck 
her. She looked from her to th2 visitor. 

“Ah, the poor one—so young and 
beautiful, and already a widow—ah, the 
pity!” she clacked. “The father must 
speak to her of the good God and console 
her!” 

After the door closed on the good soul, 
the silence between the two continued. 
And then Morna moved over to the hearth 
and stood staring down at the flame of 
pine-cones and wood splinters that leaped 
and roared round the piled logs. 

“T pass for a widow here,” she said at 
last. 

“ Alas!” The word escaped him as the 
cold thought fell on his soul how soon the 
reality was like to be. 

Striving to face the situation in the light 
of his calling, to eliminate the human 
stirrings which now clouded his judgment, 
to forget that he was a brother, to stifle 
the cry of the blood, the pride of the race, 
he sat in deep silence. 
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The whole problem was solved now, 
and that simply enough. After all he had - 
always felt there must be some solution 
which would involve Ian and exculpate 
Morna. 

He saw clearly into the woman’s soul, 
and beheld such fierce, devouring resent- 
ment that his brother’s initial lapse into 
sin seemed to shrink into insignificance in 
contrast. . 

“And so that is the story,” he said at 
length. “The young Concini was already 
at Stronaven, if I remember—you made 
him just your tool of vengeance.” 

She turned bruskly from the hearth, 
walked over to the table at which James 
was sitting, and took her place on the 
little sofa opposite to him. 

“Yes, Concini was the tool at hand,” 
she said, looking at him with eyes in which 
his dry tone had roused the spirit of de- 
fiance. “ He was painting me,” she went 
on doggedly, “ and every day, I suppose, 
he saw more misery in my face. He—” 
she hesitated suddenly, “he had con- 
ceived a kind of adoration for me — oh, 
something high-flown and chivalrous, or— 
put it any way you like—something dog- 
like. One day he fell on his knees and 
said—he’d never spoken like that before. 
‘You’re breaking your heart—can I do 
nothing for you? Id die for you!’ And 
then it came to me in a flash—” 

“You had no more mercy upon him 
than upon Ian.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“You made use of this youth and his 
infatuation without regard to his con- 
science, his good name —his life. Ian 
might have killed him.” 

“ Ah, if Ian had done that!” 

Her lip curled, her eyes flashed. The 
priest read a little deeper into the mys- 
teries of a woman’s wounded soul. Had 
she ever been anything but pure pagan? 

“ Tan never thought of killing Concini— 
or me. He never even thought of pursuing 
us. If he had, James—if he had, he would 
have found that we had parted at Calais— 
I gave Concini my hand to kiss at parting 
—he did not even ask for that. I gave 
it for him to kiss—as I would have patted 
a faithful dog. You believe that, James?” 

James had been leaning his head on his 
hand, looking at her under the shade of his 
fingers; he now straightened himself and 
fixed her. There was a deep severity 
mingled with the sadness of his gaze. 
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“T’m going to say a strange thing to 
you,” he said. “If you had gone away 
with that man compelled by a genuine 
human passion, I think you would be less 
guilty before God this moment.” 

The color welled into her face, then 
ebbed as quickly. She opened her lips to 
speak but could find no words. 

“Tan’s sin committed so many years 
ago, and not repeated—certainly not re- 
peated—even you do not suspect him of 
that.” 

Even you! He was not aware himself 
of the terrible indictment conveyed in just 
those two words. 

She formed 
“ No.” 

“You left him then because he was 
false to his marriage vow. What of your 
marriage vow? Was that the way to keep 
it? Were you dispensed from fealty be- 
cause of that lapse of his? In any illness 
he had, or any accident, you were ready to 
nurse him in the body with unremitting 
devotion. But that infinitely more 
precious part, his soul, that part of Ian 
which you yourself would be the first to 
acclaim as being what counted in your 
eyes—his real self, his soul, his spirit, the 
thought of a sickness there makes the 
whole man abhorrent to you. You have 
no womanly compassion there, no desire 
to bind or heal. You judged and con- 
demned him irrevocably, unheard. You 
planned and carried out your flight in 
secret. You never gave him a chance of 
explaining, and you never knew what ex- 
cuse he may have had.” 

She was shaken. to the innermost depths 
by this searching severity. Once or twice 
she put out her hand as if to ward off 
words that struck like blows. 

“ Nothing that he could say could alter 
the facts. Excuses, explanations! That 
would have been indeed degradation—” 

She interrupted herself. A cry broke 
from her: 

“Oh, there are things no woman can 
speak of!” and all her agonized woman- 
hood rang in her accents. “ To get away, 
that was all I could do. I could not trust 
myself. I had a traitor here within me,” 
she struck her breast fiercely. “I should 
have been wax in his hands—he would 
have kept me by him, I loathing myself— 
I should have been on the level of that 
woman!” 

“My dear,” 


the answer voicelessly: 


and James’s voice was 
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gentle again, “ you poor unhappy .soul! 
To forgive would have degraded you? 
Your natural love for your husband would 
have brought you to the level of a wan- 
ton? In God’s name, where have you set 
your standards of right and wrong? Is it 
possible that the prayer which every Chris- 
tian, the world over, says daily, has never 
crossed your lips all these long months? 
Or, if you have prayed, how have you 
dared say those words—‘as we forgive 
those that trespass against us’? Ah, it is 
as I said to Ian: ‘ Your love, the love of 
both of you, was a fair-weather love.’ 
You start at that? You are ready to cry 
out a denial. Think, is it not true? In 
the first storm, you fell apart—forlorn 
adventurers both, at the mercy of the 
winds of circumstance and the currents of 
your own passions!” 

His worn, pale face was flushed. His 
always luminous eyes seemed row on fire. 

“ Your union was the mere earthly bond 
of mutual attraction,” he went on, his 
voice kindling even as his glance. 
“ Neither of you have ever had the faint- 
est conception of the sacredness of the tie 
that bound you. You allowed no super- 
natural light to penetrate into your hearts 
by which you could have guided, santi- 
fied and regulated your happy journey 
together. And so, when the test came, 
you failed, both of you.” 

He remembered at that moment Mr. 
Inglis’s indictment of Ian in the selfsame 
words. 

“You had no thought but to strike 
each other, to wound back where you had 
been wounded, to be revenged because of 
the very passion you had lavished on each 
other. In what a savage haste did you 
not, both of you, set out to destroy your 
home irrevocably. I tell you, Morna, you 
and he, you wanted to kill just what the 
other held most dear. Anger, anger and 
pride, made you murderers in your hearts.” 

His voice rang out deep-toned—then 
sank almost to a whisper. It had to be 
said, and it had to be said now and his 
spirit wept within him. 

“ Where has it brought you bo| h? You 
are here alone, a dishonored woman—and 
Ian, among strangers in the old place, is a 
dying man!” 

She sat a moment, staring as if she had 
not understood. Then she sprang up, 
took an uncertain step toward him, and 
fell on her knees like one struck down. 
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As he ran to her in alarm, she lifted a face, 
the most piteous, he thought, he had ever 
seen. 

“ Oh, Ian—oh, Ian, what have I done?” 
And then the tears came. 


CHAPTER X 
“ you CAN SUFFER FOR HIM ” 


Up in his room, under the roof of the 
roadway inn, James sat long, reading his 
breviary by the light of a single candle. 

Closing the book at last, his thoughts 
flew back to that night at Stronaven when 
the old walls had cried out the dishonor 
of the house and the Master’s frenzy of 
wrath and despair. He recalled how, sit- 
ting before Morna’s portrait, he had sought 
to read the secret hidden in its limned 
beauty, where the painter had so truly 
caught the haunting of an implacable 
thought. He recalled the strange look of 
the eyes, and how he had thought they 
were those of one fixing irremediable doom. 
Alas, poor Morna—self-doomed, with all 
she had best loved on earth! 

Ian, through agony of mind and body, 
was working toward the heights; he had 
shown greater generosity than Morna. In 
him love had triumphed. Believing her 
guilty, he had yet forgiven. It was true 
that his conscience bore a secret strain; 
that upon his soul lay the initial guilt. 
The story of past folly which had been 
poured into the priest’s ears to-night had 
come with no shock of surprise; rather, in- 
deed, as the confirmation of long intuition. 

“What have you done?” 

James remembered how he had put that 
question and with what a look Ian had 
answered him. He was sure now that the 
thought of the old, forgotten sin had vague- 
ly stirred within his brother’s mind. 

But, without minimizing for one instant 
the grievousness of the sin so long hidden 
that it was practically a thing forgoiten, 
James considered that the many years of 
unswerving devotion should have atoned 
in great measure for the offense committed 
in the hot irresponsibility of youth. 

Yet he was not without a keen under- 
standing too of Morna’s point of view. 
As she had been entire in devotion to the 
one idol of her life, so had her revolt been 
entire too, when the feet of clay were re- 
vealed. And by a most unfortunate chain 
of circumstances the actual treachery, 
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sordid as it was, had been presented to her 
with a horrible actuality. Suspicion and 
proof had followed each other, stroke upon 
stroke; she had seen the woman whose 
meretricious attractions had momentarily 
supplanted loyalty and love in her hus- 
band; read her letter to him, and—surely 
by some freak of the Spirit of Mischief 
himself—through the merest chance of a 
caressing phrase had been placed, as she 
deemed, upon the same level in his mind 
—wife and whilom mistress. It would 
have been enough to sting even a less 
proud and sensitive nature .to a mad re- 
solve. 

To-night James had brought back from 
that last hour with Morna no feeling but 
that of tenderest pity; and he could tell 
himself that here, too, good was proving 
stronger than evil. The long-repressed 
tears had broken forth. It was at first in- 
deed such a passion of weeping, such an 
ecstasy of grief, he almost feared to see 
life itself ebb out. But presently the 
higher, better sorrow, the softened mood 
brought healing. These streaming tears 
seemed to be washing away all that had 
been so strange and repellent in her, all 
the hardness, the unwomanly arrogance of 
resentment, the perverse self-blinding of 
pride, the twisted, distorting vision. He 
found the real woman once more, Morna 
in her right mind, deep-hearted, loving, 
with every impulse toward loyalty and 
devotion. 

When she had grown a little calmer, he 
had been able to tell her as much as he 
dared about Ian. There was a great deal 
which it would have been mere cruelty 
to let her even guess at. But with all his 
pitying reticence and desire to spare her, 
it was an hour that had wrung both their 
hearts. There was one passionate moment 
in which she declared her determination 
to go back to the man who wanted her so 
much. Nothing, she had cried, in heaven 
or earth could keep thera apart and noth- 
ing would matter so long as they were to- 
gether. And he was ill and he wanted her. 

She had sprung to her feet, and it 
seemed as if she must start that very in- 
stant. Her whole being was like a ship 
caught in the blast of a hurricane, irresisti- 
bly driven. 

“'Morna!” he had called. She had 
turned and come back to him. On her 
poor, disfigured face there was struggling 
an eagerness that was almost joy, and he 
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had to kill it. It had needed but one short 
phrase: ‘“ You would make everything in- 
finitely worse for him.” 

“ Oh, James—James!” she had wailed; 
and the quick sobbing had begun again. 

“ He would not wish it.” Oh, how hard 
it had been to have to remind her: 
“There is that other tie—there is his 
honor.” 

“ He is ill and he wants me!” There 
was something of a mother’s anguish in 
that cry—every woman is half mother to 
the man she loves. 

“Tt will be for his sake—keep to that,” 
he had said. And then had come the plaint 
which had given him his first opening to 
consolation. 

“ He is dying—it is my work and I can 
do nothing!” 

“Yes, you can, you can suffer for him. 
You can offer up all you suffer for him.” 


The peasant woman in her simple faith 
had bidden the priest speak to her mistress 
“of the good God and console her.” James 
had had the satisfaction of having left 
Morna with the dawning of the peace of 
God in her heart. 

She had asked him where he meant to 
say his mass and begged him to come and 
break his fast at her house afterward. He 
told himself, as he rose stiffly from the 
window, that he would offer up that mass 
for her and Ian. How many times had he 
not, this last year, joined their names at 
the great moment of supplication! How 
many times, in all the prosperous years 
before! It came to him now, that never 
had he felt them so near God’s mercy as 
in this travail, this time of dite separation 
and regret. 


CHAPTER XI 
IN THE SIGHT OF GOD 


Itaty alone seems to hold the ‘secret of 
such mornings as that which now greeted 
James Maclvor as he left the osteria for 
the church on the hill. Sky, mountain, 
valley, sea were exquisite in translucency. 
The mists that still hung in the deeper hol- 
lows, empurpled, were shot with gold; the 
fragrance of wood-smoke floated in the 
air, mingled with the tang of the sea and 
the never-lost spices of the orange and 
lemon orchards. | 

This morning the appeal of all this won- 
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der of earthly beauty did not grip his heart 
with pain. Every soul struggling upward 
reaches now and again a distinct resting- 
point from which it can look down upon 
conquered ground. He looked down now 
on yesterday’s struggles as from a place of 
rest. 

The sense of strength and comfort in- 
creased in him as he stood before the altar; 
and he felt scarcely surprised when, com- 
ing out of the sacristy after his mass into 
the body of the church, he saw Morna’s 
figure in the D’Este chapel. She was 


kneeling, not facing the tomb this time, 
but so that her gaze could reach the high 
altar. 

“She has been praying—at last,” he 
said to himself, and his heart stirred with 
the mystic joy of helping to turn a soul to 
God 


He took his place, at a little distance, 
for his thanksgiving; then he rose, carried 
his chair close beside hers, and knelt 
again. 

She gave him a grave, gentle look; then, 
between the tomb and the altar, a little 
while longer they knelt together. 

Once more before leaving the church 
they stood side by side and looked upon 
the marble where youth and comeliness 
and death and stern, sweet resignation lay 
so strangely blended under the pity of the 
bending Christ. 

A shaft of sunlight striking in through 
one of the round, amber-curtained windows 
caught the carven face and gave the stone 
a Startling air of life. 

James saw what had not struck him the 
day before—a certain resemblance to Ian 
in his beautiful boyhood. He wondered if 
that had been what attracted Morna. Her 
words, as they emerged into the porch, an- 
swered him. 

“You saw,” she said, “ how like it is. 
Oh, James ”—her lip quivered—“ that was 
the first thing that struck me. It seemed, 
oh, such agony! I thought: he looked like 
that, he was like that—then. And I re- 
membered how we had loved each other 
so purely, and how we were now lost to 
each other forever—and then I saw the 
words!” 

He pressed her hand. Out of the black 
of her enveloping veil her face looked very 
wan and tired; the eyes set in shadows, 
stained with the night’s tears. 

But it was the Morna he loved; nay, it 
was even a new Morna. Upon the altered, 
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sorrow-stricken face lay a faint reflection 
as of a rising light that spiritualized, beau- 
tified it beyond what he had ever known 
it. 

As they went along the road in the brisk, 
gay sunshine she spoke again, and her 
words went to strengthen what was as. yet 
no more than an undefined impression. 

“ You must have prayed for me, prayed 
very hard for me, this morning, dear 
James,” she said with her piteous smile. 
“ Something came to me, I can’t tell what, 
I don’t know if I shall ever be able to 
think like you—it’s all vague and it’s all 
mystery. But God is somewhere. His 
mercy was there with you. I felt that. 
And if I can, indeed, expiate for my wicked 
madness and help Ian, help my darling—” 

Her voice trailed off. He saw that she 
was fighting with her tears and knew that 
the source, so lately unsealed, was ready to 
overflow. But he knew, too, that with 


such a nature as hers the weeping would 
be in secret. 

When they reached the welcome of the 
open door in the little pink house she had 
regained her self-control. 

It was a rustic meal, but all steeped in 
the magic of Italy. The shadow of the 


vine-leaves played on the coarse, white 
table-cloth. The coffee steamed fragrantly 
in its earthenware pot. A huge gray loaf 
of peasant bread tasted of the wheat. And 
the small yellow and black grapes from the 
hillside vineyard, already a little shriveled, 
were sunshine transmuted to honey. 

Morna ministered to him—with a word 
here and there on indifferent matters. 
Once she went to the kitchen window to 
call for figs, and plucked two or three 
twining vine-leaves to slip under them as 
she carried them back in a gaily painted 
dish. He told her he had found sun in the 
grapes, that he had never imagined any 
fruit so pure and sweet—and she answered 
that the sun was in the figs, too. And, smi- 
ling: “ Something like a sunset, rather,” 
she added, “ the glory concentrated.” 

And then the sigh came quickly upon 
her smile—the sigh of the heart in ever- 
present pain. He understood that for his 
sake she was refraining from speaking of 
their sorrow during the repast. But he 
did not want reserve to grow up again be- 
tween them, and so broke one of the si- 
lences by a direct question: 

“ This is a marvelous place! 
you discover it?” 


How did 
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The blood raced into her face. 

“ Concini teld me of it,” she answered in 
a low voice. Last night she had spoken of 
this man without the smallest emotion, but 
to-day it was different. He saw how much 
it cost her to pronounce the name. He 
measured thereby the distance over which 
her soul had traveled. “He has an aunt 
here,” she went on, looking down as she 
spoke. “She has a pension, and I went 
there first. Then I found this little house 
that was once an orange-gardener’s.” 

“Tt is very peaceful,” said the priest, 
“and very beautiful.” 

“There are times,” she proceeded after 
a pause, “ when I cannot bear it for its 
very beauty—like last night, when the val- 
ley was on fire. It turned me ”—she hesi- 
tated—“ it turned my soul into something 
dreadful, something that hated, that want- 
ed to destroy.” 

“ But that’s gone,” he said quickly. 

She lifted her deep eyes on him with a 
kind of surprise. 

“ Yes, it’s gone. But it may come back.” 

“ No, no!” he still spoke eagerly, “‘ hate 
cannot come back!” 

She pondered. “ No,” she said, her ac- 
cents deepening. “ You have driven that 
blackness away from me. And it was not 
always there—” She was making an effort 
again because of him. She glanced at his 
cup. 

“ You’re not drinking your coffee. Shall 
I get you a fresh cup?” 

To reassure her, he drank hastily, and 
then drew her back to her theme. “ No, 
you could not be long in the blackness. 
God has been helping you all the time to 
reach the light through this beauty and 
this solitude.” 

She had fallen back into her musing air, 
gazing out to the shifting hues of the 
distant mountain-line against the sky. 

“ No,” she said at last, “I don’t think 
it was that. There is something quite 
earthly in me that always craves for open 
air and green boughs—oh, just this. And 
when I couldn’t think or feel any more 
that earth-mind of mine basked and was 
pleased. But oh, the sun sickens me now 
and again. What wouldn’t I give for a 
breath of the moors—just one dash of the 
wild, wet Highland winds in my face and 
the glens in the mist and the rocks all 
shining in the wet and the black of the 
wet winter heather? Oh, James—I never 


” 


shall again—I never shall again! 
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There was only one word by which he 
could answer her, and it was a hard one. 
“It is expiation!” he said, pitiful. 

She flung him a haunted, frightened 
glance. 

“‘ James,” she faltered, “you said last 
night—” She broke off, she could not 
phrase it that way. “ When you spoke of 
Ian, you said he was—so ill. Do the doc- 
tors think this?” 

He answered as his gaze of pity deep- 
ened upon her. 

“No, my dear, the doctors are hopeful. 
Mrs. Inglis telegraphed to me in Paris: 
‘Sir Duncan Ord quite hopeful.’ ” 

Her color was fluctuating painfully. 

“ But last night you said—” 

“T know.” 

She drew a long breath. 

“ But you—you think he’s dying?” 

“ce I do.” 

She turned her face sharply away, and 
he saw her hands tighten convulsively as 
they clasped her knees. 

The myriad sounds of the sun-bright 
garden crowded into the silence. 

Then she said, without moving: 
it is I who have done it!” 

James paused before replying. 

“ Grigor thinks Ian strained his heart 
during that wild expedition,” he answered, 
evading. 

“ But it was I drove him to that!” 

“ Ah, my dear—you can say as truly 
that it was his past sin that drove you to 
your reckless vengeance and his counter 
stroke of anger that has rushed him to the 
desperate things that are killing him.” 

She started, questions quivered on her 
lips, but she drove them back. A shudder 
passed over her. The pale hands clasped 
each other tighter, and this time it was all 
those unspoken thoughts of hers he could 
hear calling out to him in the silence. 
Those questions she could never put, those 
things that he could never tell her, all that 
agony bound up with Ian’s remarriage; 
the woman who sat in Morna’s place, who 
bore the name Morna had borne, who wore 
Ian’s ring and claimed him utterly by law 
and custom; she who ruled in the old home 
and was making such changes there that 
they were worth bruiting in the public 
press. 

The silence grew and brooded about 
them, and he looked with ever sadder eyes 
of wonder on the woman who had flung 
away her life with both hands. And as 
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he looked his wonder shifted and fastened 
itself, far away in the north, upon his 
brother’s folly—that folly he was dying 
of. To have replaced Morna by Oenone! 

Morna, who always loved simplicity; 
herself, it seemed, a creature of the broad 
airs and the mountain skies; Morna, with 
her wild grace, her untamable spirit, her 
leaping freedom of fancy. And Oenone— 
typical product of modernity; useless, 
spoiled, luxurious, harmless, frivolous 
creature; a forced flower of unnatural 
culture, incapable of existing outside its 
own hothouse atmosphere. The contrast 
seized him with a force that made facts 
seem a stupid or fantastic dream. 


Sighing, James asked her at last did she 
intend remaining on here indefinitely. 

Oh, yes, she supposed so, why not? 
Then the heavy languor of her glance 
kindled. “ There’s the tomb, you see—it’s 
all I’ve got.” 

“ Yes,” a voice said within him, “ that 
is all she can ever have now—a tomb!” 

And then he remembered the graven 
promise, and the cloud lifted. 

“ Hold on to that,” he said; and some- 
thing in her black figure, the forlornness 
of her attitude, that air of high pride 
crushed—seeing her so passionate and so 
humble, so sorrow-stricken, so hopeless, so 
resigned, renewed in him infinite stirrings 
of compassion. 

“ Keep before your mind that this life 
must pass for the happiest—and that there 
is nothing so foolish or so wrong that can- 
not be atoned for before God. Remember 
that it is the spirit that counts. Though 
by your own sins of anger both of you 
have become divided in the flesh, you are 
still, in the sight of God, man and wife!” 

“‘ James ””—she hardly breathed the 
word as she turned a face of tremulous 
eagerness toward him—‘“ oh, James, do 
you believe that?” 

“Those whom God has joined let no 
man put asunder—how can man ever put 
asunder what God has joined—ask your- 
self that.” Then, as she still fixed him, 
lips parted, eyes dilated, drinking the 
words into her heart, he repeated the 
texts: 


“Who said, Moses permitted a bill of divorce 
and to put her away. 

“To whom Jesus answering said, Because of 
the hardness of your heart he wrote you that 
precept. 
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“A man shall cleave to his wife and 
they two shall be in one flesh What 
therefore God hath joined together let no man 
put asunder.” 


“ Because of the hardness of your heart,” 
she repeated. “ Ah, yes, that is it. But 
you think — what a blessed creed! Oh, 
James, why were we not all born in that 
old faith of our ancestors!” 

It was the echo, in far Italy, of Ian’s 
cry on the Highland moor. 

The priest’s brows contracted. He had a 
stern rectitude of soul with that overten- 
der heart. 

“ Don’t think,” he said gravely, “ that 
my faith, the old faith, wise and blessed 
as it is, makes life easier or smooths the 
path for human passion. In your case— 
yes, in your case, the rule under which 
you would have had to bend, and which, 
my dear, you would have then, perhaps, 
fiercely resented, would, it is true, have 
proved indeed blessed and wise. But there 
are many conceivable cases where this very 
ordinance seems the extreme of hardship.” 

“You mean,” she said, “ that two might 
love as we did, not married, bound by 
other ties, knowing it is too late. Oh, no 
—it was because of all those years, those 
There is something 


sacred years together. 
in that love of married life, James, I can- 


not put it into words, custom grown 
precious, dependence and interdependence 
—the bond that I broke!” 

Presently he rose to go. He was anx- 
ious, he told her, to write a line to Ian. 
She flushed, then blanched, as she stood, 
her eyes questioning. 

“TI do not forget,” he said, “that all 
you have told me is, as it were, under the 
seal. You have not said if you have 
altered your mind— whether you wish 
me—”’ 

She put her hand to her head. 

“T don’t know. I must think it out.” 

“ That is best. I will tell him only one 
thing: that you are here alone. It is bet- 
ter to let him hear all that has happened 
by degrees—if he is to know it, and ”—he 
hesitated—“‘ I think I should like to tell 
him myself, not to write. It’s all very 
difficult.” 

She gave a heavy sigh. “ Yes.” 

“That will be wiser,” he went on. “I 
can stay just a couple of days more here 
if I have to go back to Scotland. And 
you can think it out and let me know.” 

Then he added, after a pause: “I will 
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write to Mrs. Inglis, too, and tell her to 
give you constant news.” 

She thanked him with a look. She 
was, he felt, concentrated upon the inner 
thoughts. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE UNSPOKEN MESSAGE 


WHEN James went back to his inn the 
ruddy hostess met him in her tangled 
garden. She was whipping up the linen 
where it lay outspread on the tamarisk 
bushes. 

“The rain is coming,” she cried, point- 
ing to a bank of clouds from the west. 
“To have to wash twice—I thank you!” 

“ After so beautiful a morning?” said 
the guest. 

“Too beautiful!” she answered suc- 
cinctly, hoisted her basket on her head, 
and walked, superbly balanced, up the 
path before him. 

The rain came as she had foretold— 
long, swathing mists from the sea, suck- 
ing all brightness and color out of the 
world; drawing, veil upon veil, across the 
sky, and condensing into relentless drip. 
A small wind began sighing in company. 
As the day went on it grew fierce and 
wild, and by the afternoon it was lament- 
ing with the anger of the sea in it. 

To this saddened humor of the outer 
world James wrote his letters. It was no 
very easy task, that letter to Ian. How 
to convey the comfort and reassurance he 
was longing to give without betraying 
confidence. How to touch at all upon a 
question so delicate, so fraught with an- 
guish, without hurting somewhere. 

After pondering long, these few lines 
were written at last: 


’ 


My pear Ian: 

I am writing from the little town where Morna 
lives. I found Signor Concini in Paris, quite 
easily, as you said I would. And he gave me this 
address. 

Morna has been here all the time. She is quite 
alone. People think ske is a widow. She lives 
like a widow. I will stay two or three days 
longer here, as I do not like to leave Morna again 
so soon. And then I will come straight to you. 

I cannot write more fully to you. Only this 
I will add: when last we met you spoke of a 
chance of reunion in eternity. Dear, dear Ian, 
I can say this: There is nothing lying between 
you and Morna to part you in eternity. 

Your loving brother. 
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To Mrs. Inglis James wrote more at 
length, without, however, revealing so 
much. He spoke of Morna and her pres- 
ent mode of life, her solitude and sadness, 
her anxiety about Ian. And he begged 
Mrs. Inglis to write and give news of the 
invalid, and otherwise show friendship 
and kindness where it was so much 
needed. 

These letters written, he went out, 
through the blast, to post them; fought 
his way, buffeted and streaming, to the 
church, which he had all to himself, and 
back again to his attic. He had resolved 
not to return to Morna that day; he felt 
that it was wise to leave her to face her 
problem alone. 

But, even as the bells of Santa Mad- 
dalena’s two churches were ringing out the 
“ Ave Maria,” against each other, the wind 
now rushing away with the clamor, now 
bringing it loudly to the ear, there came 
a summons to him which of necessity al- 
tered instantly his whole plan of action. 
From ‘the squalid, seething, struggling 
corner of London which was his parish 
it had reached up to the wild heather-clad, 
pine-spiced solitudes of his native land, 
and thence come pulsing to these Italian 
crags. 

It was a summons which claimed un- 
hesitating obedience. Within a few min- 
utes of reading it he packed his bag, 
donned his worn overcoat, and went down 
to settle his account and ascertain what 
train would take him back to Genoa in 
time for the night express. He found he 
had something over an hour. He would 
spend it with Morna. He walked out into 
the wet night, the old plaid rug over his 
arm—the only bit of all his gallant High- 
land appanage that he could still allow 
himself—carrying his unimportant lug- 
gage. 

Upon the higher spaces the wind and 
rain caught him fiercely. With bent head 
he battled his way through. It was the 
flickering and leaping flame of the solitary 
gas-lamp by the church entrance that 
guided him to the door of the Casa 
Benedetto, where the old peasant woman 
came out and answered his knock, all 
abustle with curiosity and anticipation. 

The ruddy light through the kitchen 
door fell upon the priest’s pale face—her 
own reflected disappointment. She might 
have known it was only the reverend 
father—but yet, who could think it, on 
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such a night? And then she perceived his 
luggage, clapped her hands, and exclaimed 
half angrily: “ Was his reverence, then, 
about to honor the house with his com- 
pany? The excellency had said nothing. 
But that was like her. What, departing? 
Departing this night! Dio mio!” 

Time pressed, he told her, and so, 
shrugging her shoulders, she relieved him 
of his bag, laid summary hands upon his 
wet overcoat, and having done all that 
could be required of her, jerked her thumb 
in the direction of the stairs. 

He found Morna bending over the lamp- 
lit table, her head on her hand. She was 
writing. On the hearth, where the wood- 
fire was burning low, two or three crum- 
pled sheets lay charred where she had 
flung them. 

Behind the half-closed shutters the win- 
dow was unlatched, and as he came in the 
gust rushed across toward him, nearly ex- 
tinguishing the lamp and setting the fine 
wood-ash dancing into the room. 

“ You, James?” 

She looked at him, first without emo- 
tion, her mind so concentrated on her 
own thoughts that she seemed scarcely to 
realize anything unexpected in his coming. 

He closed the door. 

“T am here to say good-by, Morna.” 

“ Good-by?” She dropped her pen and 
rose hastily. “ Why?” 

“T had a telegram.” 
caught at the chair behind her. 


She swayed and 
“ Oh, no, 
nothing about Ian,” he cried, shocked at 


his own stupidity. “ Only just about my- 
self. I’ve got to get back to my work.” 

She sat down again, as if dazed. 

“ Oh, James—what a pity!” Then her 
brain began to work. “What a pity!” 
she repeated in a different tone. ‘“ What 
shall I do? I did think I should have 
had one more day with you—and more 
time—” 

He came and sat beside her. She caught 
up quickly, coloring as she did so, the 
sheet she had been writing on, folded it, 
and glanced, hesitating, first at him and 
then at the fire. 

The wind came whistling round ‘the cor- 
ner of the little house, and fled with a 
long roar like the voice of many waters 
down the groves of the valley,.and died 
away. And in the pause he could hear 
the patter of the rain among the vine- 
leaves. 

It struck him suddenly that here was 
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the most solitary creature on the face of 
this earth. 

“T thought perhaps,” she said, and her 
voice hesitated even as had her glance a 
moment before, “ that if I wrote a letter, 
you could have brought it to him. Now 
I don’t know—no. I see it’s impossible.” 
She rose and went over to the hearth. He 
followed her and arrested the movement 
by which she would have cast the letter 
she held onto the embers. 

“Do not be in such haste,” he said. 
“ Perhaps it would be the best way that 
he should hear it from you.” 

She looked at him a little while without 
speaking. 

“Ah, no,” she said very gently. “I 
thought of that, too. But I couldn’t.” 

She dropped the paper into the fire as 
she spoke. It slid from the log and fell, 
twisting and curling as it opened. Gazing 
unconsciously upon it, he saw the words, 
“ My own Ian—my own, own love,” black 
against the white, disappear in the flame. 

“T wrote nothing there,” she went on, 
“ about all that nightmare time. I’ve been 
trying to, but I couldn’t. I burned them 
all—letters and letters—I couldn’t get it 
written. And when you came in ”—her 
voice shook—‘ I was only saying—” She 
broke off, her lip quivering. 

“My own Ian—my own, own love! ” 
Why had she cast it, then, into the flames? 

“ Why—” he began aloud; but she in- 
terrupted hurriedly: “ Ah, no, I couldn’t. 
Don’t you see? Not now. In my heart, 
before God, I may. You say I may. But 
to write it now—I couldn’t—now.” 

He saw that she could not speak the 
name of the other woman—not even allude 
to her existence. The new wife rose up 
there, before them both, and James was 
dumb. 

“Tt’s my punishment,” she said in a 
whisper. 

James looked at his watch. She saw the 
action. 

“Oh, James, must you go? Can’t you 
put it off, just for a day? You two, Ian 
and you, are all I ever had. You’ve been 
so good to me—” 

She caught his hand as she spoke. 
Clasping hers, he shook his head. 

He released her to seek in his breast- 
pocket for the telegram. In his pains- 
taking way he wanted her to see for 
herself that he had his orders. 

“Tt was Mrs. Inglis who telegraphed. 
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It was remiss of me. I had forgotten to 
send my substitute in St. Michael’s my 
new address. And there is something 
about Ian. It sounds—yes, I think it 
sounds hopeful. Shall I read it to you? 
Kind soul, it is a long telegram to have 
sent abroad. 


“So sorry your substitute ill, wires cannot con- 
tinue duty, impossible replace. 
return for Sunday. Ian rest cure. 


Fear you must 
“ INGLIs.” 


Morna bent her head in silence. The 
minutes were slipping by. They had 
come to no conclusion. 

“Then you cannot, after all, get up to 
him?” 

“Not immediately, I fear. But per- 
haps in the middle of the week.” 

“Tf there was urgency you could go?” 

“Oh, yes, I hope so. It would have 
to be managed. Morna—what—lI’ll go as 
soon as I can, anyhow—what am I to say 
to him?” 

She became painfully agitated. 

“ Oh, I don’t know—” She wrung her 
hands. “ James, if you tell him how it 
came to pass, that I found out— Oh, 
James, it would be casting it up at him, 
in his weakness! I’d rather ”—her ac- 
cents were broken—“I’d rather he still 
thought me—rather anything than that he 
should reproach himself!” 

“ But, Morna—” 

“ Nothing can be undone. I only want 
him spared, spared every way.” 

“ My dear, I understand. But there is 
just this. Would it not be better for him 
to know? Must he not know, indeed, to 
put himself straight with his own con- 
science—with God?” 

“ Oh, James, if he forgave me—thinking 
me guilty—will not God forgive him?” 

He was profoundly moved. 

“ Child,” he said, “let us leave it for 
the moment. We shall be shown what to 
do. Yes”—his voice grew firm again— 
“ just trust and wait for guidance. And 
now,” he added, “I must go.” 

“ T’ll go with you!” she cried. 

“ This wet night?” 

“ Don’t prevent me, James.” 

“ But the way back alone—” 

“ Must I not always be alone now? And 
here there is no one to hurt me. It’s 
twenty minutes more of my kin. I won’t 
be robbed of that!” 

She hurried out of the room and al- 
most instantly returned, wrapped in the 
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wide peasant cloak of rough cloth she had 
worn last night on the balcony. It 
seemed to him as if already a great dis- 
tance of time separated them from that 
sunset hour. 

Neither James nor Morna attempted 
speech as they trudged down the hill to- 
gether. Each knew the other’s thought too 
well; and there are times when sorrow 
weighs with so heavy a languor on the 
spirit that it sickens from the effort of 
words. 

James decided to allow himself the 
luxury of the only first-class carriage as 
far as Genoa, and stood by its open door, 
with Morna close beside him, waiting till 
he should have to take his seat. Two offi- 
cers were advancing toward it, but paused 
with the innate courtesy of the Italian, and 
waited apart. Both glanced curiously at 
the tall woman with the white face under 
the hood of the peasant cloak; and James 
caught the words which the elder dropped 
to the younger: 

“ Inglesi,” and then “Com é bella!” 

As the first door was banged, at the 
end of the line, Morna suddenly spoke. 

“ Dear James, it is good-by. Write to 
me. You, at least, I may see sometimes. 
Tell Ian—” she choked, put her hand to 
her lip, and shook her head. The tears 
welled up, rolled down her cheeks—slow, 
heavy tears. 

She bent toward him. 

“Tf he dies, don’t let him die without 
knowing—” 

The conductor approached, bustling and 
calling out. James stepped back to make 
way for the officers, who touched their hats 
to the lady as they passed; then he had 
to get in in his turn. But he leaned out 
of the window; she stood looking up at 
him. 

“ Take care of yourself!” he cried. 

“ Oh, I’m strong,” she answered, with a 
forlorn smile. 

The whistle sounded. She came closer, 
still looking up intently. 

The train moved, and silently, relent- 
lessly, they were parted. 

He took that vision of her face away 
with him. To leave her like that out in 
the night, in the storm, to think of her, 
solitary, toiling back up the hill to the 
lonely house, a stranger among strangers, 
Morna, who had been the center of home, 
the heart of life, the joy of their eyes! 

And what was it she had wanted to 
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say at the very last, what word had those 
lips parted to breathe out to him? 


BOOK FOUR 


First a peace out of pain, 
Then a light, then thy breast. 
O thou soul of my soul I shall clasp thee 
again, 
And with God be the rest !—R. Browning. 


CHAPTER I 
“you HAVE DONE SOMETHING GREAT” 


THE lodging of the mission priest at St. 
Michael’s had perhaps never worn a less 
inviting aspect than on this day of gloom 
when he returned, bewildered from long 
travel. And one-eyed Mary, whose gar- 
ments might have been London grime in 
woof and web, whose besmutted coun- 
tenance wore its most plaintive air of dis- 
approval, gave him—for some occult rea- 
son known only to her tribe—the sourest 
of welcomes. 

Yet, in spite of all, James MaclIvor had 
a sense of home-coming. This shabby 
room of his held more peace for him than 
any spot on earth, unless indeed the shab- 
by tin church out there in the fog. Here 
duty met him. Duty, stern and most 
tender leader; she that grips outwardly 
with such iron relentlessness and in secret 
so fragrantly rewards. Here all his per- 
sonal anguish, the pressure of his intimate 
trouble, must be laid down, as it were, be- 
fore the altar. That other burden which 
awaited him in those screaming, swirling, 
struggling streets of night without must be 
again taken up manfully. 

The souls of Morna and of Ian, intense- 
ly beloved as they were, were no longer his 
immediate concern. His concern was here 
with his miserable flock, the lame, the 
strayed, the lost—poor black sheep most 
of them! 

And so, during the dreadful meal which 
Mary, sniffing untold grievance, slammed 
on the table before him, it was the accu- 
mulated parish correspondence that he set 
his tired eyes to scan—beginning with a 
pessimistic document from his substitute, 
ending with a last begging scrawl from 
Paradise Row. 

There was a square, white envelope 
marked with Mrs. Inglis’s clear handwri- 
ting. He picked it out of the squalid heap 
and laid it aside till later. 
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But before he could feel free to lay 
hands upon it there came a sick call. 

From the dying woman in the tenement 
Father Maclvor had to go straight to the 
church, and thence to interview Brodie. 
It was late when he returned, and he had 
hardly had time to swallow that cup of tea 
for which his exhausted anatomy panted 
when he was again summoned to the bed- 
side of the old Irishwoman, who (said the 
messenger) was “going this time — and 
sure, it would break her heart, the crea- 
ture, to quinch without the priest beside 
her! But she won’t disappoint your river- 
ence again!” he added consolingly. 

It was ten of that night, therefore, be- 
fore James opened the Scotch letter. And 
so weary was he that he had to fix the 
page over and over before he could focus 
the writing. 


I really was more sorry than I can say when 
I had to send you on that telegram, dear, good 
James. I think it most unhandsome of the 
saints to let influenza break out—and most tire- 
some of the Father Guardian not to have found 
another substitute. But, poor things, if they 
were all ill, I suppose He couldn’t help it; and, 
no doubt, it’s all for some good purpose, though 
we can’t see it here. 

It was such a comfort to hear that you had 
discovered poor Morna’s address, and still more 
that you know she is alone! Your letter from 
Paris, short as it was, was an immense relief. I 
confess I am most anxious, and not a little curi- 
ous, to know more, and how you found the 
poor, dear child. How sad it all is—it really 
quite breaks my heart! 


James could almost hear the melancholy 
gurgle which must have accompanied the 
penning of this line. 


And now, I am sure, you must want to hear 
about Ian. I must tell you, dear James, that 
the day after you left—I couldn’t help it, the 
bishop’ may say what he likes—I trotted up to 
Stronaven. They wouldn’t let me see Ian; I 
suppose that was only natural. Neither did I 
see— 

(She fiad written “Mrs. MaclIvor,” but had 
crossed it out and substituted—“ the new chéte- 
laine.” ) 

But I saw her mother. My dear boy, that is 
a very disagreeable woman. I can’t say I got 
on with her at all. Would you believe it—the 
house-party has only just left !—though I believe 
the duchess went away the day you did. 

Mrs. Duvenant condescended to tell me they 
had had a consultation about Ian; and that, as 
far as she knew, he was much the same. She 
tossed her head a good deal and seemed dread- 
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fully injured, whether because we never called 
or because of Ian being ill I can’t say. 

The young woman was resting, her mother 
said, because they’d been up so late the last 
night of the party. 

Well, James, that was all for that day. But, 
as I said to Robert, I was not going to be driven 
away from the house of our sick friend by a 
Mrs. Duvenant. And so, my dear boy, I just 
marched over there once more yesterday. That 
is to say, Robert drove me there in the car. I 
am glad to say there is rather good news about 
Ian. At least, I gather that Sir Duncan Ord 
was quite reassuring. As I wired to you, Ian is 
having a rest cure—a very severe one —two 
nurses, poor fellow! They won’t allow him to 
see any one, speak, or move. 

And, oh, my dear James, I saw Mrs., I mean 
the little young thing. Such a child! It does 
seem sad! Really, as I said to Robert, driving 
back, it’s heartbreaking. Such a pretty little 
thing, with such sweet manners! Of course, I’ve 
no doubt, quite frivolous and empty-headed. 
And indeed, how any girl not a complete pagan 
could marry a man in Ian’s situation—well, well. 

She made us have tea and was as nice as pos- 
sible. She was very communicative, asked us to 
come again. Poor child, she hasn’t the least idea 
of the seriousness of Ian’s illness, and is quite 
ready to believe everything they say to reassure 
her. She was as cheerful as possible. It made 
me quite sad. 

It’s when we came back that we found that 
tiresome telegram calling you home. And now 
I’m writing this to meet you, on your return, in 
London. Do write me a long, full account of 
everything. 


The sheet fluttered from James’s hand. 


He sat staring into his dying fire. Pres- 
ently he stooped and picked up the letter, 
sought out and reread a particular phrase. 
Underlying Mrs. Inglis’s cheerful attempts 
at reassurance conviction~ again forced 
itself upon him; she had no hope for Ian. 

Since the night on the moor, when he 
had laid his hand on that frenzied heart, 
he himself had lost all hope. 

Then he began to wonder whether, in 
the circumstances described by Mrs. Ing- 
lis, Ian would be allowed to receive his 
own letters—whether those tidings of com- 
fort from Santa Maddalena had ever 
reached the tormented spirit. 

He was aware how ruthlessly modern 
science enforces each new system of treat- 
ment. At any time, he told himself, Ian’s 
restless temper could not have brooked 
such an ordeal. But, as matters now stood 
—was it not destroying his last chance? 

It is difficult even for the most purely 
apostolic to eliminate the natural claims. 
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It was of Ian that James thought all 
through this first night. It was for him 
he prayed, for him he travailed in his soul. 

And the whole of the next day, while 
loyally and patiently going through the 
allotted task, the image of his brother was 
a spectral presence at the back of every 
thought. His poor human need cried out 
to him, rang louder in his ears than any 
call of immediate duty. 

On the Monday after his return the 
orange envelope of a telegram flashed at 
him from his breakfast-table as he came 
back from his mass. He saw it with no 
surprise—it was only the materializing of 
an ever-present apprehension—but none 
the less he sensed a dreadful sinking of 
the heart. He felt he was summoned. 
Could he in conscience obey the call? 
Other death-beds might claim him this 
very day—yet he had promised Morna. 
He tore open the envelope. 


Come at once. Ian given up. He asks for you. 


OENONE. 


Even as he stood staring, cold anguish 
upon him, torn between his own most 
scrupulous notions of spiritual honor and 
the cry of the blood, of the love that pulsed 
in it, there came a frantic ring at his bell; 
and, with unusual alacrity, the house- 
keeper entered bearing a second telegram. 
She was all agog with curiosity. 

“JT thought his riverence would have 
dropped at me feet,” she narrated after- 
ward to an interested neighbor. 

A second message, so soon after the first, 
could have but one terrible import. But, 
as with shaking fingers he tore the en- 
velope open and read, it was as if the iron 
band that clamped his heart fell away. 
The telegram was from Mrs. Inglis. 


Poor Ian very bad. Think you had better come 
at once. Am arranging our Father Murphy re- 
place you. He starts early to-morrow. 


Kind, good woman that she was, ever 
ready with the common sense of practical 
charity! She had never done a truer deed 
of neighborly love. 

With a calmer mind he was now able 
to read the first message again, and noticed 
that both were dated overnight from Bal- 
locheroch. He was free to start at once. 


The east wind which had brought its 
unwontedly early spell of fog over London 
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had shifted to-day to the large south- 
westerly sweeps that come rushing from 
the Atlantic and bring, even in mid Oc- 
tober, warmth on their wings. Phalanxes 
of low clouds marched the skies all day 
long as James forged northward. Now and 
again pale-yellow sunshine would break 
through the rifts, and then the shadows 
of those great advancing armies swept 
across the land at wonderful speed. 

Over the border, through a passing rain- 
squall, into a sunset which turned every 
heaped cloud into crimsoning pyres; then 
through the swift dusk—night falling, it 
seemed, all the more rapidly because of 
that wantonness of glory—through deep- 
ening gloom; clattering and clamoring into 
Edinburgh at last. 

Edinburgh! James thought of his mad 
father and of his unblessed length of days. 
Life, there, dragging on without honor, 
without profit, while Ian, splendor of man- 
hood, wrecked in soul and body, was 
foundering into a premature grave! 

It was past midnight when he arrived 
at the junction. He was uncertain whether 
he would not have to wait for the first 
morning train on the branch line. But on 
the great echoing platform he was almost 
immediately accosted by Mr. Inglis’s 
chauffeur. He had wired from Euston 
both to Stronaven and Craigstoun an- 
nouncing his departure. Here was an- 
other instance of the manner in which 
these kindly, unobtrusive people put the 
second great precept of the law into 
practise. 

“Mrs. Inglis,” said the man, “ bid me 
say that the Master is much the same. 
She thought you would like to go straight 
to the castle, father.” 

Though James gathered a sense of 
urgency through the guarded words of 
Mrs. Inglis’s message, his sad _ heart 
warmed at this proof of constant friend- 
ship. 

It was a twenty-five-mile drive; and the 
Craigstoun chauffeur — the elderly, pious 
coachman of yore —was nothing if not 
cautious. The traveler knew he must have 
patience for the better part of two hours. 

The last stray town lamp was soon left 
behind, and it was through an almost 
palpable darkness that they sped, the shaft 
of the search-lights painting in transient 
fantastic silver points all the familiar fea- 
tures of the roadside. Lights glimmered 
beside the great entrance gates of the park 
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of Stronaven, and at the first hoot they 
were promptly swung back. The long rises 
and dips of the avenue were devoured in 
noiseless haste, and soon yellow gleams at 
different heights among the trees showed 
that Stronaven was awake and on the 
watch. 

It was with an indescribable feeling that 
James crossed the threshold of his home. 
It would have been easier, he thought, to 
enter it, knowing it so soon to be the house 
of death, had it still stood in the simplicity 
that had sheltered his childhood. But to 
find this garish, trivial luxury, these au- 
dacities of a degenerate taste crowding 
about human anguish and the Great Mys- 
tery was well-nigh unendurable. 

A coward fear seized him. He did not 
dare question, even by a look, the servant 
who had admitted him. The fellow wore 
a countenance fitted to the circumstances, 
but did not altogether conceal the sense 
of his own condescension toward the shab- 
by priest. 

Having declined an offer of refreshment, 
James was informed that Mrs. Maclvor 
was expecting him. And midway up the 


winding stairs Oenone herself came out on 


the landing to meet him. 

Her first words were an apology. 

“I’m real sorry,” she began in her soft, 
southern voice. “I don’t know how I 
could have been so stupid not to have 
thought of sending for you myself. My 
goodness, to think of poor Mrs. Inglis be- 
ing the one to remember it—with our three 
cars outside there doing nothing. I’m just 
wild with myself.” 

Her warm hands drew him into the ab- 
surd room. 

“ Tan—how is he?” He had to ask, and 
he had to hear, and he knew only too well 
in his heart the while. 

She gave him a swift glance; it held pity 
and doubt—not for herself, but for him. 

“You are prepared,” went on the soft 
accents, “ aren’t you, James?—we agreed 
I'd call you James, didn’t we?” She could 
smile here. She smiled kindly. “I should 
hate to have to break it to you—” 

His eyes spoke for him before he said 
—abruptly, it was such an effort: 

“T am quite prepared—for anything.” 

“Oh, well; the doctor says it can’t last, 
poor fellow. Not more than a few days 
at the outside. Oh, do sit down, James. 
You look real tired. What do you say?” 

He had to moisten his dry lips before 
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they could form the words properly: “ Can 
I go to him now?” 

“Now?” She looked blank. “I 
thought we’d have a little talk first. He’s 
asleep, I believe. There isn’t any such 
danger as that, you know.” Her face 
brightened. “I'll tell you what. I'll send 
my maid to ask the nurse, the one who is 
sitting up with him. Do sit down.” 

She rang the bell and gave her order. 
As the door closed on the sleepy girl 
Oenone leaned forward and said in a low 
voice—there was a sudden suppressed ex- 
citement about her: “ There’s one thing 
I must tell you first of all; I’ve telegraphed 
for Morna!” 

James lifted his head quickly and looked 
at her. He doubted the evidence of his 
senses. She nodded. There waS an inno- 
cent triumph on her face. 

“ Yes,” she said, answering his glance 
of incredulous astonishment, “ yesterday 
afternoon I made up my mind. I tele- 
graphed to her hours before I telegraphed 
to you.” 

“ But ”"—he put an uncertain hand to 
his bewildered head—“ my dear child, how 
did you even know—” 

She interrupted him with eagerness. 

“You wrote, you know.” She flung an 
arch look upon him. “ Oh, well, I’m not 
altogether a complete idiot. I can put two 
and two together now and again, James. 
And that queer little body, Mrs. Inglis, 
has been here—oh, so mysterious about 
your journey, but she let out you’d gone 
to Italy. And so—he’s been having a rest 
cure, you know, poor fellow, not that it 
has been a success. No, indeed, a pretty 
big mistake I call it—but they Kept his 
letters back.” 

James gave an exclamation. 

“Did he not get my letter? 
afraid of this.” 

“ Don’t I tell you they kept them back? 
That’s where the mischief came in. That’s 
just what finished it all. I said to Sir 
Duncan Ord—we wired for him again, you 
know—‘ If you’d treated him like a ra- 
tional being, and given him his letters—’ ” 

Here the French maid reappeared and 
announced: 

“Nurse she say the Master he sleep. 
Nobody, nobody must come.” 

Oenone dismissed the messenger with an 
imperious gesture and turned alertly back 
to her visitor. 

“ Where was I?” she exclaimed. 


I was 
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He was sitting in forced quietude, stri- 
ving to control the sense of agitation and 
urgency which was within him, and which 
was intensified by his fatigue. It was im- 
perative he should understand the situa- 
tion; but her artless divagations tried him 
sorely. And over there, in the old tower, 
his brother lay dying, and every instant of 
time here wasted was weighted with the 
importance of eternity. 

“Where was I?” she repeated a little 
irritably. 

“You said the doctor—” he prompted. 

“ Oh, yes, I told him straight out it was 
all his fault. They kept me away, you 
know, not that he wanted to see me, poor 
fellow, I quite understood. But if I’d 
been seeing him it couldn’t have happened 
like that. But there, what’s the good? 
The nurses and the doctors were having 
it all their own way. Oh, it wasn’t so very 
long—a couple of days, I suppose. But he 
got into a frenzy. And two or three nights 
ago, nurse was asleep — she’s gone, that 
one—well, he just got up and out of bed 
and was all over the place looking for his 
letters. And I had them locked up safe 
in my bureau. I thought I ought to, you 
know.” 


She stopped with her appealing smile. 


A groan escaped the priest’s lips. His 
poor, tormented Ian! 

“ Oh, well—” there was a faint quiver 
in her voice. That and her smile had a 
pathos more unnerving perhaps to him 
who sat there than the natural spectacle 
of tears. “ You can guess—he was so 
weak somehow, and they’d been keeping 
him—oh, I don’t quite understand—low 
on purpose to relieve the heart. Anyhow, 
he got another attack. When that fool 
nurse woke up and gave the alarm—they 
thought he was dying right off and fetched 
me!” 

She paused, shifted herself uneasily 
among her cushions, and then went on 
hurriedly. James saw how her whole be- 
ing swerved away from the memory of 
that painful hour. 

“He was unconscious pretty well all 
day. They got him round. Then, oh, I 
suppose he was a bit delirious; he kept 
on saying: ‘ My letter, my letter.’ And 
I understood, you see, not being, as I told 
you, James, altogether as much a fool as 
people might think—” 

Again the smile, and the repressed 
tremor in her voice moved the listener. 
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* So,” she resumed, and now a kind of 
sprightly satisfaction was in her tones, “I 
just fetched that letter, James. I won’t 
say I had not looked pretty often at it— 
having, as I said, a pretty good guess at 
what it was about—and brought it up to 
him. And then—” She hesitated, wincing 
once more, and went on hurriedly: “ Poor 
fellow, he could only just open it—but he 
couldn’t read it. He didn’t seem able to. 
So I—I just turned them out of the room, 
nurses and doctors, all together, and I read 
it to him myself.” 

“You read it to him? You?” 

“Word by word. Yes. And _ twice 
over, James. Your letter. And then— 
oh, well, it came to me what I had to do. 
Poor fellow! I couldn’t let any one die 
like that,” she added, almost apologet- 
ically. ‘“ Well, after all, he was my hus- 
band.” 

She leaned forward. Her pretty face 
looked wan, marked with lines of delicacy 
and fatigue. 

She wore a gleaming brocade wrapper; 
the richness of its hues, interwoven with 
gold, threw her pallor into stronger relief. 
Her lips suddenly drooped at the corners. 

“He wants her—oh, so dreadfully! I 
don’t understand anybody wanting any- 
body like that. But I can’t bear to See it. 
It seems to hurt somehow. I just had to 
telegraph. And, after all ”—she straight- 
ened herself and leaned back wearily— 
“why shouldn’t I? If I don’t mind—well, 
it’s nobody else’s business.” 

Then she added: ‘“ Nobody knows.” 

He made an abrupt movement. 

“Not Ian?” 

“I didn’t dare tell Ian. My goodness! 
he might have died right off and her 
coming!” 

“Ts she coming?” 

“T’ve got her telegram here: ‘ Starting 
at once.’ She ought to be here to-morrow 
night—I have reckoned. I have a kind of 
notion somehow,” proceeded the second 
Mrs. Maclvor, “ that she is just as bad as 
he is—in her way. It seems all kind of 
queer. I feel as if I was in a dream!” 

She laughed. It was a small, forlorn 
sound. James rose, came to the sofa, and 
caught one of the little, languid hands. 

“God bless you— Oenone,” he said, 
choking. And as she stared at him with 
widening eyes he went on with difficulty: 
“You have done something great—some- 
thing that is sure to bring a blessing.” 
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“Oh, well!” Her lip drooped. She 
drew her hand away. Then she said pet- 
tishly: “‘Mummie will be fit to kill me. 
Not that I mind, really.” 

She got up, yawning. “I'd better go 
to bed, I suppose. It’s an awful time of 
night, isn’t it? And unless one’s doing 
things—well, amusing things—it seems to 
wear one out.” She stood stretching her 
long, slender arms and yawning again 
with no more self-consciousness than some 
gracile animal. 

James thought those eccentrically cut, 
shimmering draperies showed as incon- 
gruously against her air of white fatigue as 
did M. Poiret’s fantastic designs in this 
house of doom. 

“T’ve told them to get ready for you a 
room near Ian. I thought you’d like it 
like that,” she said on the edge of her last 
yawn. “It used to be Ian’s dressing-room, 
I think. Good night, James. I’m glad 
you’ve come.” She yawned again. “Oh 
dear, I’m half asleep.” 

She was moving toward the door which 
led to her own apartments when, arrested 
by a sudden thought, she paused and came 
back to him and said, with the most ab- 
solute simplicity: 


“ T don’t know if mummie told you. I’m 
going, it seems, to have a little ba-by—” 

The trick of speech by which she di- 
vided, with her slight alien accent, certain 
words, gave a pitiful quaintness to her 


phrase. “ You know, I see.” Her quick 
wits were the vividest part of her per- 
sonality. “ Don’t be sorry for me. I’m 
rather glad, I think. I'd be very fond of 
a little baby. And then, if it’s a boy, of 
course—” she broke off, pulled vaguely at 
a many-colored bauble on her sleeve, and 
went on, into that silence of his which he 
himself felt clamorous with trouble: “ I'll 
have had something out of it, anyhow. 
And I can’t help feeling, as Sir Duncan 
Ord says, it would be worse for poor Ian 
to linger and to suffer. And worse for me. 
I can’t—I couldn’t ”—the babyish droop 
of the mouth pointed to thrust back tears 
—I couldn’t go on like this, seeing him, 
poor fellow!” 

Her pity shifted, it was for herself the 
tears had been ready to flow. For Ian 
there was that impersonal kindliness. He 
was only that to her: “ Poor fellow!” 
And the recurrent refrain exactly showed 
the place her dying husband had in the 
singular little creature’s emotions. 
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“T know,” she began again, and even 
in its plaintiveness her voice had a certain 
underlying matter-of-fact tone, “ every- 
body is always dreadfully sorry when they 
see a young widow in the way I am, but— 
it won’t really be so bad. I suppose noth- 
ing’s really so bad as long as you don’t set 
to make it so. At least, if one keeps pretty 
well. And I am well off and that. And— 
well, I just won’t let mummie fuss me to 
death. I mean to start all right when— 
when it’s all over here.” 

He stood listening, astounded. The au- 
dacity of her frankness was amazing; but 
still more amazing was the fact that she 
herself did not seem to regard it as in the 
least out of the way. 

“TI dare say I’m boring you,” she ex- 
claimed with a swift look at the priest, 
“but I thought I’d just like you to know 
that you needn’t worry about me. You’ve 
got enough to worry about, haven’t you, 
James? Well, good night again.” 

She went slowly, dragging a serpent 
length of flashing brocade on the floor be- 
hind her. There was a gold tassel at the 
end of it which bobbed fantastically. 
James gave a sigh from the depths of his 
overcharged heart as he himself turned to 
take his opposite way. 

He could not feel angry. He could not 
even feel shocked. On other lips her 
words would have been revolting; but, 
only a few minutes before, those same lips 
had revealed a deed of womanly compas- 
sion that, in any one else, would have been 
heroic. 

Was it only because she could not care 
that she had been so kind? No, he an- 
swered himself; the callous by nature are 
never kind at all. She was a child. She 
seemed to him still to be standing outside 
life, looking on with a child’s wide-eyed 
curiosity, interested but not affected. 
Once again he thought what a singular 
stroke of fate it was that made this frail, 
indifferent creature the central point of 
that awful cyclone of tragedy in which the 
hopes of Stronaven were engulfed. 

James pushed open the swing door that 
led to the east wing and closed it behind 
him. It was here that the Duvenant em- 
bellishing hand had been stayed by bolt 
and key. 

He had to tread with precaution, for 
no thickness of carpet lay on the antique 
oak boards to deaden the sound of foot- 
steps. There was light in the room allotted 
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to him. He found Duncan, the piper, 
standing statuelike by the side of his 
shabby portmanteau. 

“T thocht,” said the man after a gesture 
of greeting, “ ye’d mebbe let me be doing 
for you, Mr. James. I have your port- 
mantel unstrapped.” Then, without an in- 
flection in his voice, without the quiver of 
a muscle on the rugged face, he went on: 
“Ye bid me mind the Master. But they 
wouldna let me bide. This is an unco 
strange place nowadays, Mr. James. Wull 
you be giving me the key, sir? I'd hae 
been fain to tend the Master,” he repeated. 
“But a’ the doctor bodies and leddy 
nurses, they’d no let me near him. And 
I would be thinking he’d be sending for 
me.” 

He paused; his eyes were full of a pain 
his tongue would never express. James 
knew himself close kin to this inarticulate 
soul. 

“ They were thinking they were doing 
for the best, Duncan, lad,” said he as he 
dropped into the straight-backed armchair 
before the fire, which showed, in every 
cunningly laid block of peat, the piper’s 
loving service. 

“ Aye, nae doot, Mr. James, I’d no be 


saying. But it would have seemed more 
natural-like for the Master to be cared 


for by his ain. And I wadna have slept 
on my watch!” The rough face had a 
sudden harsh twist, the rough voice took 
a deepened note. “ They hae him lost— 
lost, Mr. James.” 

What could James say? He stared into 
the angry, splendid smolder of the peat. 
Yes, Ian was lost for this world. For the 
next how would it fare? 

“ Wull you no gie me your key, sir?” 
repeated the man doggedly. “ You should 
be thinking of bed, for it’s sair weary 
you’re looking.” 

The other dived in his pocket and pro- 
duced the key. 

“ But I’m not going to bed,” he said as 
he handed it. 

“ You’re no?” 

“T’m waiting to go in to the Master.” 

Duncan, already on one knee beside the 
portmanteau, turned his head sharply; 
then he rose and came over to the hearth. 

“Mr. James?” 

“ Yes, lad.” 

“Mr. James—you’ll no let them keep 
me out a’together?” 

James paused; then he said very gen- 
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tly: “ We shall be able to do what we like 
now—for the time that remains.” 

There was a heavy silence in the room; 
then the piper said in a whisper, “ Is that 
the way of it?” and went back to his 
task. 

Suddenly he lifted his head with the 
movement of a dog pricking his ears. 

“There’s stirring yonder,”. he said 
briefly. 

James, with swift step, went to recon- 
noiter. As he emerged into the passage 
the door of Ian’s room opened and the 
nurse came out. 

“T was coming for you, Mr. MaclIvor,” 
she said in a low voice. “ Could I have 
a few words with you? We must not talk 
out here.” 

She gave a significant look at the door 
she had left ajar behind her. He went 
back with her into his own room. She 
was a fresh-faced woman, astonishingly 
young it seemed to him for such a post, 
with the professionally cheerful manner of 
her class. 

“My patient does not know of your 
arrival,” she said, speaking quickly. “I 
have not told him. Well, he’s rather 
drowsy and heavy; I did not care to rouse 
him, but—” Though she was smiling 
pleasantly with white teeth, and her brisk, 
sprightly tones continued unwaveringly, 
there was a glint of human compassion in 
her eyes. “ It wouldn’t do the least harm, 
if you liked, to slip into the room quietly 
and sit beside him. He'll probably get 
more alive to things in a little while, and 
if he sees you there quite naturally there 
won’t be any shock. They don’t gener- 
ally notice much at this stage. But if he 
wants to talk—then you can let him.” 

James nodded, swallowed the horrible 
lump in his throat, and then asked: 

“How is he? I mean, is he percepti- 
bly worse?” 

She hesitated for a moment before re- 
plying: 

“We don’t expect any serious change, 
well—not to-night, Mr. MaclIvor. Of 
course, you are aware ”—her capable eyes 
scanned his face—‘ of the doctor’s opin- 
ion?” 

Again James bowed his head. The 
nurse nodded at him brightly. 

“T’ll go to my own room. It’s just op- 
posite. If you want me, Mr. Maclvor, 
please call. I'll look in again, anyhow, 
in an hour.” 
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With a whisk of crackling linen she was 

ne. 
"Ronee paused on the threshold to look 
back at his foster-brother. 

“T’ll not fail to send for you, lad,” he 
said. “Go you and rest.” 

“ T’ll nae rest, nae mair than yersel, Mr. 
James, till—the Master is at rest himself.” 

James pushed open the door of his 
brother’s room and went softly in. 


CHAPTER II 
“YLL HOLD ON—TILL SHE COMES” 


Tue Master’s room was but faintly 
lighted. In a screened-off corner by the 
fire the shaded lamp was placed—evident- 
ly where the nurse had ensconced herself. 

The first thing that struck James as he 
entered was the scientific sick-room ap- 
pearance of everything. The old four-post 
bed with its purple and silver hangings 
had been thrust away in a corner; the pa- 
tient lay on a small iron bedstead in the 
center of the apartment; it stood un- 
screened, and the window was flung open 
and uncurtained. The arrangement told 
its tale of anguished breathlessness; so, 
too, did the propped up outline of the fig- 
ure in the bed. 

There was a pungent smell of aromatics. 
The whole place had an atmosphere of 
the business of illness that caught the new- 
comer at the heart. Between nurses and 
doctors, with the last discoveries in drugs, 
with oxygen and opiate, the doomed man 
was being helped and soothed along the 
final stage of his journey. 

All that cold science could do for him 
was lavished here. But, till this moment, 
not a creature to watch in love beside him. 
Even Duncan had been driven from the 
room by the dictates of those wise minis- 
ters. No heart to spare the oppression of 
that wounded heart; no hand to clasp 
that hand wet with anguish; no breast on 
which to pillow that weary head, dizzy 
with hopeless lonely thought. And, for 
the poor soul—nothing! 

Nay, worse than nothing. For here 
every effort was to lull the faculties, avert 
reflection, conceal the inevitable. Not one 
word of courage for the ear of the spirit 
in its awful failing; not one image of God’s 
mercy to catch the dimming eye; much 
less the strengthening unction of the last 
consecrating rites. 
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The priest sat down noiselessly close 
to the screen where, by a ray of light, he 
could, if necessary, read his breviary. He 
set himself to wait. 

The wind moaned among the turrets, 
rushing now and again gustily against the 
old walls with muffied thunder, and falling 
away into its plaintive whine. The thrust- 
back curtains swept the boards with a 
mysterious murmur. The voice of the burn 
rose clamoring in the pauses of the wind. 
And through all these sounds there was 
that quick, short breathing from the bed 
which so grieved the listener. 

With each one of those panting breaths 
the sands of that beloved life were slipping 
out ever more swiftly in the hour-glass 
of time. He was not thirty-eight, and 
his tale was told, or all but told. His 
course was nearly run. To the sad watcher, 
however, the tragedy was less that of a 
world too early lost than that of an eter- 
nity too late reckoned with. 

Somewhere, from the outer darkness, a 
clock rang leisurely the hour of two; and 
a minute later, from the tower room be- 
yond, the strokes were repeated with thin, 
hasty tinkle. A startled night-bird blun- 
dered across the window, and with a wild 
cry flapped away into the black once more. 


“Oh, comfortable friar!” came Ian’s 
voice from the inner stillness of the room. 
And James, looking up, startled, saw 
through the shadows that the dark head 
was turned on the pillow, and felt upon 
himself the gaze of the unseen eyes. 

“Give us a little more light, Father 
James,” went on the weak voice. “ I'll be 
glad to see your ugly old face again. Yes, 
Jimmy, lad, I’m a scarecrow, I expect.” 

“ Oh, Ianny!” 

It was all, out of his full heart, that 
James could say. He shifted the screen as 
bidden, and, lifting the lamp, carried it 
behind Ian’s bed. Then he approached 
and took the thin hand. It closed, fevered 
and eager, upon his. That hand so soon 
to be cold and still. 

Never, in all his life, had James felt 
the misery of the tongue-tied so keenly 
as at this moment. He stood looking down 
at his brother, mourning over him, yearn- 
ing over him; and to his lips speech was 
refused. And he knew that the sands were 
running away faster and faster, and that 
every moment of this limited time might 
be the moment decisive of all eternity. 
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Ian drew his hand away. 

“Take a chair, Jimmy, and sit where 
I can see you,” he said. “No, don’t be 
afraid about me. I’m fairly easy. I’m 
quite so. One generally is, about the end. 
Just a bit short in the wind. I got your 
letter, Jimmy.” 

“ Yes, Ianny dear.” 

“ It’s—it’s made all the difference, you 
know.” 

James cleared his throat; hesitated, 
broke into speech; fell silent. He had to 
take a decision before which he quailed. 
He had tidings fraught with the extremes 
of consolation and of despair. He had to 
tell her husband of Morna’s unstained 
honor. And to tell him of this was to tell 
him upon what insane freak of passion 
they both had wrecked their lives. It was 
also to cast reproach at him, and, rather 
than that, Morna-had thought she would 
rather remain to the last besmirched in 
his eyes. 

Yet, at the moment of their parting in 
the storm, she had prayed him to speak 
before the end. How near was Ian to that 
end? Would he last till Morna herself 
could give him, with the supreme comfort 
of her presence, the assurance that in life 
she had been his only, and in death would 
be his still? 

If he lived so long, would his failing 
faculties be able to grasp the facts in their 
great significance? And if he, James, 
seized upon this favorable hour when Ian 
had pronounced himself at ease, when, 
with the night’s solitude all about them, 
they communed in brotherly affection, 
might not the shock of the revelation be 
fatal, and at the end of the long, terrible 
journey, Morna find only death under her 
kiss? 

“ T heard they had kept back my letter,” 
James had begun, and then had floundered 
into his tormented silence. Ian waited 
patientiy a while. At last he said: 

“ Jimmy, I’m beyond it all now, you 
needn’t be afraid. It’s not that I don’t 
care, but—it’s a little hard to explain—it 
seems as if things were all being smoothed 
out. I can’t struggle, I can’t fight. I just 
lie, and somehow I feel, yes, I feel her 
love like a sea spreading out about me. 
No, I’m not wandering. It’s—it’s peace.” 

James gripped his hands together. 

“Yes, Ianny,” he said. “She loves 
you. There is no doubt about that. And 
her love reaches out to you. And don’t 
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forget love is from God. If you go to God, 
you must find love. And you are going 
to God, Ianny—dear Ianny.” 

There came a long pause in the room 
once more. And then the Master said, in 
that broken speech which was all the la- 
boring breath allowed him: 

“ Ah, Jimmy dear, I lost my way!” 

James came over to his brother’s bed 
again. He was hardly conscious of his 
action, moved as he was by so tender and 
overwhelming a desire. 

“It is not too late to get back.” 

The Master’s face, which had been 
beautiful with a mysterious serenity, be- 
came stirred with trouble. He made an 
eager movement which left him breathless 
for a moment. Then speaking quickly: 

“‘ James—good James! You can’t know. 
Good all your life, you don’t know. God— 
the only God I know, is a God of venge- 
ance. I have been punished.” 

Alarmed at the growing excitement, 
James bent closer. 

“ Tanny dear, quietly—” 

“ Not so close, old man, I’m all right— 
No, not that confounded nurse! Sit down 
there. I[’ll wait a bit. Sit there.” 


With a gesture of the old impatience, 
Ian flung out his hand. The other obeyed. 


After a while the sick man spoke again, 
with calmness this time; very low, sparing 
his strength. 

“ You remember that day on the moor, 
you asked me what had I done?” 

“ Yes, 1 remember.” 

“T said I had done nothing. I was fit 
to kill you. But you looked, Jimmy, you 
looked—and I remembered something.” 

James caught his breath. The words: 
“ Tan, I know,” trembled on his lips. But 
he locked them in dumbness: such tremen- 
dous issues were at stake. Better let the 
heart unburden itself. 

“When you looked like that, something 
woke up in me. I’d forgotten it. You'll 
not believe that easily. But I had. It 
meant so little. It was so long ago. Such 
years and years ago!” 

The low voice trailed off in a weak 
whisper. Once more silence feil between 
them. Outside, the wind was dropping be- 
fore the approach ci morning. Only the 
ivy leaves that clasped the tower were 
brushing and tapping against each other 
And the burn 
talked over the boulders, far away. 

“Tt was in South Africa. That time, 
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all those years ago! A bit of madness, 
like—like a bottle of champagne too much. 
No consequence to anybody! A set of idle 
fellows, a demoralized set of rascals. A 
bet I think it was. Somebody defied me. 
And she, the woman, as bad as they make 
them, but clever enough just to—oh, damn 
it all!” 

“ Tan, I think I understand.” 

“When you asked me, I was furious. 
And when the memory came I was angrier 
still. So many years ago, that single pas- 
sing folly, forgotten! Then, lying here, 
Jimmy, I began to think God was serving 
me out. It’s in the blood—the Scotch 
blood. Our God is a God of vengeance! I 
broke His law. Yes, I did that.” 


“Oh, no, no!” cried James. “A God 
of love, Ianny!” 
“T sinned,” went on Ian. “And she 


sinned. And her sin was God’s chastise- 
ment for mine.” 

“Oh, Ianny,” cried the priest in an 
agony, “sin is not God’s way! How could 
sin be God’s way? And Morna?—Morna 
never sinned at all, as you think.” 

His heart almost stopped beating as the 
truth leaped out. What had he done? 
Would Ian bear the shock? 

The Master lay for a little while wrapped 
in an extraordinary stillness. Then: 

“She found out,” he said. It was not 
a question—it was a statement. There 
was no surprise in his tone. No emotion. 
“ Jimmy,” he went on, “I worked it all 
out for myself afterward. Yes, even-be- 
fore your letter came. She found out,” he 
repeated, “‘ and she cast me off.” 

“Tt came—the knowledge of it came 
upon her. A letter from that woman, 
blackmailing, while you were ill.” 

Ian interrupted with a groan: 

“Don’t bring me through it all! It 
doesn’t matter how—since she knew!” 

“ Tanny, she did you a cruel wrong! But 
the blow—her trust in you—” he was 
hesitating, picking his words. 

“Tt was my sin finding me out. Did 
I not say it? He is a God of vengeance.” 

At this once more the truth escaped 
James over the barriers of prudence. 

“Tan, her sin was greater than yours! 
That sin of anger and revenge was greater 
than your first sin of frailty. But, oh, 


brother, all is changed with her now. She 
bade me keep silence rather than cast re- 
proach at you. 
her love reaching out to you? 


Did you not say you felt 
Oh, it is 
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true, it is true! lIanny, if God lets that 
come to you—is He a God of vengeance? 
If out of the sins of both—your terrible 
sins of wrath and unforgiveness, your love 
for each other has merged stronger than 
ever, tenderer, purer, is it not through 
Him? Is He not a God of mercy?” 

The Master closed his eyes and lay once 
again in absorbed quietude. Body and 
spirit seemed alike lost in the inner still- 
ness. Only the flickering breath spoke of 
continued life. 

James sat motionless, waiting for those 
heavy, shadowed lids to be lifted again. 
But the sick man lay in his great lassitude; 
and, after a while, the watcher thought 
sleep had fallen upon him. He drew from 
his breast his little worn “ Imitation of 
Christ ” and opened it at hazard. 

There are times when the crushed soul 
finds in those austere pages an unfailing 
sweetness of comfort. He read and pon- 
dered, pausing to pray — wrestling with 
doubt and anguish, crying out with des- 
perate assault, for his brother’s peace. 
Carefully he turned the leaf. 

“What have you got there, Father 
James?” The Master spoke with his for- 
mer gentle accents of irony. 

“ Thomas 4 Kempis.” 

“ Read out—read just where you are, 
old man. The night is so long,” said Ian, 
as if to himself. “And I’m so tired of 
thinking!” 

James, the mystic, believed ever after: 
ward that his hand was guided, as, glancing 
down, he began to read the verse against 
which his thumb happened to be laid. 

“*A great thing is love, a great good 
every way; which alone lighteneth all that 
is burthensome, and beareth equally all 
that is unequal . .” softly he read, 
dropping each word distinctly; and paused 
at the end of the verse. 

There was no sound or movement from 
the bed and he went on. Having reached 
the end of the page, he believed once again 
that sleep must have come, and he let his 
voice die away into silence. 

But Ian stirred and bade him continue. 

“* Love watcheth, and sleeping slumber- 
eth not. 

“* When weary it is not tired; when 
straightened it is not constrained; when 
frightened it is not disturbed; but, like a 
vivid flame and a burning torch, it mount- 
eth upward and securely passeth through 
all. 














“ « Whosoever loveth knoweth the cry of 
this voice.’ ” 

““ Whosoever loveth knoweth the cry of 
this voice—’” The Master repeated the 
words. 

Then he said: “He knew—the man 
who wrote that knew. He was a lover.” 
Then he added, as if to himself, “ We 
failed, Jimmy, you remember, that night, 
out there, near the old chapel, you said 
it: we are forlorn adventurers.” 

“Oh, Ianny, No! No longer that.” 
Then, stammering: ‘“ Morna—she’s stri- 
ving, striving, too. Look upward, lIanny. 
Look beyond!” 

Ian folded his lips and closed his eyes. 


The nurse came in: with professional 
deliberation felt the patient’s pulse. Then 
she glanced at the priest. 

“ Tt’s really done him good to see you,” 
she said encouragingly. “ He must have 
his medicine, though. And after that,” she 
turned briskly to the Master, and speak- 
ing with a look and tone as if he had been 
a child: “I'd like you to sleep again, you 
know.” 

Ian’s face quivered with delicate, con- 
temptuous amusement. 

“My good creature, I’ve got a long 
time before me to sleep in. By your leave, 
I'll keep awake now.” 

She looked disconcerted. She was not 
accustomed to such outspokenness on the 
part of the dying. She was even a little 
shocked and annoyed. It struck her as 
bad taste. It was a glance of reproach she 
cast now at the priest. She tossed her 
head, twitched at the coverlet and went 
out of the room again. “ You know where 
to find me, Mr. Maclvor,” she remarked 
coldly as she passed him. 

Ian gave a tired laugh. “ I'll rest a bit, 
though,” he said. “Stay there, Jimmy, 
it’s good to have you.” 


An indescribable change began to grow 
in the darkness outside. It was not light, 
or even the coming of light; but a move- 
ment, a sense of stirring, of withdrawal. 
Night was gathering her vast black gar- 
ments together, slowly, mysteriously pre- 
paring to give place to the cold advance 
of dawn. 

At one moment James’s tired eyes saw 
nothing but the densest gloom, even a 
deepening of gloom between those flung- 
back casements. And the next, it was no 
17 
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longer black, but gray; a livid, ominous 
hue compared to which the darkness had 
seemed warm and compassionate. 

James remembered how often it is that 
with the dawn comes death. It is the hour 
when the ebbing vitality fails abruptly, 
and the struggling spirit sinks. He turned 
a terrified glance upon his brother. 

The Master’s eyes were wide open, ga- 
zing at him. 

“ Jimmy, I'll hold on.” It was a mere 
whisper. “I'll hold on till she comes!” 

At these words James’s pulses beat 
tumultuously. Ian knew Morna was com- 
ing! How had he come to this knowledge 
suddenly and mysteriously? Like broken 
strains of music the phrases he had just 
read aloud rang back into his ears: 

“ Nothing is sweeter than love; nothing 
stronger, nothing higher. It can achieve 
anything—love watcheth, and, sleeping, 
slumbereth not.” 

“ Morna will be here to-morrow night,” 
said he, speaking as naturally as he could, 
that the listener might not be startled by 
the realization of his own visionary power. 

“The waters are all about her, and 
there is a mist on the sea.” So saying, the 
Master turned his head on his pillow, and 
his brother, rising, took the lamp back 
into its place behind the screen, and then 
went softly over to the window and stood 
looking out. He hoped the Master would 
sleep. 


From the balcony of the Casa Benedet- 
to, scarcely a week ago, he had looked 
down upon a transformation scene of sur- 
passing beauty; the earth mists turned 
into fire of gold and rose by the magic of 
the sunset. It was a cold world he looked 
down upon this break of day from the 
high turret of his Scottish strong house. 

James shuddered. The chill pierced 
him to the marrow. He was worn with 
travel and watching. But the spirit burned 
too excitedly for him to feel the physical 
need of rest otherwise than by its reaction 
on his courage. A movement from the bed 
brought him quickly back into the room. 

Ian was tossing his arms about and 
muttering to himself. James, bending over 
him, could not tell whether he were wan- 
dering or in an uneasy sleep. The eyes 
were half-closed. In the warring lights of 
shaded lamp within and early dawn out- 
side, his brother’s face seemed strange, 
drawn; almost as the face of another mar. 
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He took the restless hand. Ian’s soul must 
be hovering in some dim region between 
time and eternity, where it saw and heard 
things outside the realm of ordinary hu- 
man consciousness; or else hallucination 
was haunting the weary brain. Broken 
words escaped him: 

“ Four walls—open to the sky. Under 
the sky! The deep and narrow bed— 
where the altar stood — lined with bog- 
myrtle—and fir boughs. The scent of it! 
Open to the sky—and the wind of the 
moor! Here come the pipes, over the hill. 
Slowly—slowly, shifting the burden. The 
pipes! The lament of Ivor. How they 
wail!” 

Again a shudder seized James. High- 
lander as he was, his own spirit leaped 
to the mysterious significance of words 
which to another would have been but the 
disconnected rambling of a sick mind. The 
Master of Stronaven was speaking of his 
own funeral. 

“ Tan—Ian!” he cried impulsively. 

His brother started slightly and came 
back to realities. 

“T don’t know where I was,” he said 
vaguely. “ Jimmy, is that you? Where 
did you come from? Good fellow, it’s kind 


of you! I’m glad to see you. Don’t leave 
me.” 

“ Shall I call the nurse?” 

“ Nurse? No nurse! I’ve had enough 


of them. They’ve killed me with nursing. 
Duncan—poor lad—a fool that I was to 
let them turn him away! I wanted 
my chance, you see! He’s out there, isn’t 
he? Aye—I know he’s there. Good lad— 
Jimmy—did I dream it? Did you tell me? 
Some one told me Morna is coming.” 

“ Yes—she will be here to-day, this 
evening. It was—” James hesitated, “ it 
was Oenone summoned her.” 

A transient look of wonder came over 
Ian’s countenance. 

“ Oenone did that?” he said. “ Yes, I 
remember she was kind about the letter.” 
Then he pressed his brother’s hand and 


smiled. It was a smile of extraordinary 
sweetness. ‘“ That was a good letter of 
yours. That was good what you said. 


Nothing to part us in eternity—God is 
good, Jimmy,” he murmured. 
strangely certain I'll last.” 
again. 

James’s heart trembled within him; he 
must not allow himself to doubt either. 
Kven the nurse thought Ian*improved. 


“JT feel 
He smiled 
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“ God is good,” he repeated. 

The morning wore on. The hours, long 
they seemed in the slow gathering of the 
light, the gradual awakening of the world 
outside, the deep silences that fell in great 
spells between the two brethers; long, too, 
they weighed on the fatigued frame of the 
traveler; but with what appalling rapidity 
they fled as measured by his love and sor- 
row. How dearly he grudged the passing 
of every minute. Afterward, looking back 
on that morning, he thought it had sped 
like the rush of a falling star. 

Once Ian spoke of that great unknown 
—the void that gaped before him: 

“ It’s strange, Jimmy—and awful! And 
you think you call it eternity, a new life. 
The soul goes out into it, charged with all 
the sins of the body—the poor, cast-off 
body!” 

“ Not if you’re sorry, Ianny.” 

“Sorry?” The Master’s lips was lifted 
with his slight sarcastic smile. “ Sorry, 
when I’ve been bludgeoned to death!” 

“Oh, Ianny, God never made that 
bludgeon.” 

“No,” said the other after a pause, 
“ you are right. It’s justice.” 

And it was then that James knelt be- 
side the bed and spoke the few words of 
faith, encouragement, and comfort that he 
might give. He took from about his neck 
the little brass crucifix that he wore 
against his breast and put it into the 
Master’s hand. 

“Tanny, dear, you gave me—do you 
remember?—-such a wonderful cross, ivory 
and silver and all jeweled. I give you this, 
Ianny. Hold on to it. Hold it tight— 
He bore our sins—He bears yours. Oh, 
Ianny, He is the Man of Sorrows. He 
died. By Him we are healed.” 

Simple words, such as a child might 
understand! But they came out of the 
fire of longing that consumed the priest for 
the soul that he alone could help: they 
were kindled with the mystic flame of his 
own faith: they were charged with the 
tremendous significance of the hours that 
divide life from death. 

At such hours nothing is trivial. A 
touch of hands is a solemn act. The least 
word of love has in it the tragedy of mortal 
farewells. 

And presently Morna’s name came 
again between them; giving sweetness to 
— prayer and heart to Ian’s courage. 

ese two poor lovers who had sinned 














and wronged each other, and suffered, 
were yet. to find in each other’s love the 
only holy thing in life. 


Holding his brother’s hand, the Master 
fell at last into another of his half-con- 
scious slumbers. And when he woke again, 
the priest stiffly rose to draw the curtain 
against the streaming daylight and to 
make up the fire. 

After another visit from the nurse, and 
the strengthening food she gave him, Ian 
was clearer in mind, calmer in speech, more 
himself than he had been yet. With some- 
thing of the imperiousness that had always 
been so characteristic of him, he made 
James take down certain definite instruc- 
tions concerning his wishes after his death. 

“T won’t be stuffed away in the family 
vault. Mind that! I'll be out somewhere 
—on the moor. They can put me in the 
ruined chapel—open to the sky—lI’ll like 
that. The great gray sky, and the wind 
of the moor blowing free over me. Tell 
Morna she can lie there, too, when her 
time comes.” 

James, struck with the singular chill 
that every mortal feels when unknown and 
inexplicable forces reach out to him from 
the spirit world, sat unable to speak. 

“ You’ve nothing against it?” cried the 
Master sharply. “ It’s consecrated ground, 
isn’t it? A chapel, of the old faith—of 
your faith. You'll see that I’m laid there. 
Promise.” 

“T promise, Ian.” 

“A double tomb, Jimmy. Leave room 
for her. And only my own people. Let 
there be no strangers. No pomp. Let the 
lads carry me—and Duncan pipe over me 
—that’s all. A handful of bog-myrtle. 
No wreaths. And, oh, keep off the Duve- 
nant parade! Morna and you—you two— 
and my Highland lads!” 

He made not the slightest allusion to 
the wife taken in anger, and the child 
conceived in vengeance. 

James felt how utterly that mad phase 
of life had passed from his brother’s soul. 
It was not possible, even if it could have 
been done without risk of dangerously dis- 
turbing him, to bring it back upon him. 
No matter how unnatural and cruel the 
omission might seem, the priest resolved 
that it was wiser to respect this withdrawal 
of the doomed man from his own intoler- 
able. deed and its consequences. 

Toward eight o’clock the Master de- 
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manded to have the room darkened; said 
that he was comfortable and would sleep; 
dismissed his brother; and, overbearing 
the nurse, masterfully declared that he 
would have none but Duncan to watch 
him. 





CHAPTER III 
THE PRIEST LOSES HIS TEMPER 


LuNcH was nearly over. The servants 
had left the room, and James was already 
anticipating the moment of escape when 
Mrs. Duvenant began to tremble. The 
eyes she now fixed on the priest were 
charged with a vindictiveness that amazed 
his gentle soul. 

“Of course, Mr. MaclIvor,” she said, 
attacking him suddenly, “if anything 
happens ”—it is elegant in polite society to 
temper the crudity of death with some 
such paraphrase, and Mrs. Duvenant, even 
in anger, was nothing if not elegant—“ if 
anything happens, prematurely, to the 
Master, we—my daughter and I—must 
hold you entirely responsible!” 

Oenone looked up languidly and cast a 
meaning glance at her brother-in-law; 
catching his eye, she gave him the merest 
suspicion of a wink. Then she looked 
down again at her plate and began once 
again her idle pastime of arranging the 
grape-seeds on it in little rows with the 
point of the enameled fruit-knife. 

The three sat in the echoing dining-hall, 
the ancestral dignity of which was too 
dear to the Duvenant mind for the ruling 
spirit at Stronaven to permit the use of 
any apartment better proportioned to their 
numbers. 

James had found the ordeal of the re- 
past very trying, and the pompous at- 
tendance of four servants had jarred upon 
his nerves to an unreasonable degree. Yet, 
now that they were abandoned to their 
dessert and coffee, he found the situation 
more intolerable still. 

Mrs. Duvenant’s sally had taken him 
by surprise. Oecenone’s light-minded recep- 
tion of it evoked in him a stirring of pro- 
found resentment. It passed the bounds 
of decency. He could not, he would not, 
acknowledge that trivial signal. To Mrs. 
Duvenant he replied with mildness: 

“Tan is not the worse for seeing me, 
Mrs. Duvenant, I am grateful to say. 
But, even if it had tired him, there were 
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things upon which it was necessary that 
we should confer together.” 

Mrs. Duvenant’s face crimsoned. 

“My daughter and I are accustomed 
to be put on one side in this house, Mr. 
Maclvor.” After feminine fashion she 
marked the degree of her displeasure by 
the petty slight: the priest was to be 
mulcted of his usual title. “ Ever since 
the Master’s illness things have been done, 
arrangements have been made. Hold your 
tongue, Nonnie, some one must speak for 
you, child!” 

James looked and felt profoundly un- 
comfortable. How much did Mrs. Duve- 
nant know of his mission to Italy, of his 
letter, of Ian’s disastrous attempt to get 
possession of it, of Oenone’s extraordinary 
intervention? 

Huskily he said at last: 

“My brother is dying. I have thought 
chiefly of what could be of comfort to 
him.” 

Oenone once again lifted her delicate 
head and opened her lips to speak. But, 
shrilly, the mother forestalled her: 

“ Pray, consider your language before 
my daughter. She’s not in a condition to 


bear these cruel statements — and, pray, 


let me finish, Mr. Maclvor—Nonnie, it is 
for me to speak. This gentleman, your 
husband's brother, chose from the first 
moment of your—your most unfortunate 
marriage, my poor dear child—to treat 
you with the utmost discourtesy. To 
ignore you, in fact. To insult you! He 
comes now, now—walks into this place as 
if he were master, upsets all our careful 
arrangements, turns the nurse out of the 
room in defiance of doctor’s orders, puts 
an ignorant gillie in her place—an imperti- 
nent fellow who has already given us a 
great deal of trouble.” 

“IT beg your pardon—are you speaking 
of Duncan MacVurish?” 

“T believe Duncan is his name.” 

“ He is Ian’s foster-brother—almost one 
of ourselves. My brother asked for him. 
I don’t think you quite understand our 
ways.” 

“T certainly den’t understand.” The 
mirth of extreme exasperation convulsed 
Mrs. Duvenant’s frame. “ Your ways up 
here are very strange ways, Mr. Maclvor. 
But you need not think you can distract 
my mind from the very grave business I 
have to speak to you about, the very great 
responsibility you have taken. It is of 
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the utmost importance, the utmost—” 
Her voice broke upon the emotion that 
here seized her. Again she shook from 
head to foot. “I think I am the only 
person in this house who realizes what it 
means to my child that the Master’s life 
should be prolonged.” 

James shot a glance of astonishment at 
the speaker. 

“ But, Mrs. Duvenant—” he began. 

Oenone interrupted him. She pushed 
her plate away, set her coffee-cup on the 
top of it with a little clatter, placed a 
gold cigarette-case and match-box in front 
of her, and proceeded to light herself a 
cigarette. Both combatants were struck 
to silence by her imperturbable attitude in 
the midst of their own emotion. - She 
puffed once and then said: 

“Mummie, do hold your _ tongue! 
You’re making such a fuss!” She turned 
to James. “Please don’t mind her. 
Mummie, you see, is just a bag of nerves. 
Haven’t we done? Don’t you want to go 
back to Ian?” 

“ Nonnie!” cried the mother. 

There was such a pitch of indignation 
in her voice that Oenone shrugged her 
shoulders and exclaimed: 

“ Oh, well, have it your own way 

She then pettishly pushed her chair on 
one side as if to show that she considered 
herself out of the conversation. 

“IT will not go back to Ian,” said James 
quietly, “ till I am sent for.” His forehead 
was still red with that flush which the 
singularity of Mrs. Duvenant’s last pro- 
nouncement had called up. He now ad- 
dressed that lady in the same steady voice: 
“T think we are all agreed—we must be 
all agreed—that no desire could be closer 
to our hearts than to preserve as long as 
possible that—that precious life. But, 
forgive me, I cannot help feeling—you 
mean something different. Forgive me if 
I am wrong, but you speak as if—” 

Mrs. Duvenant tossed her head. 

“Oh, Mr. Maclvor—you think your- 
self very scathing!” 

Oenone got up noisily and walked over 
to the great hearth, to stand languidly 
under the stone-carved hood. Her mother 
went on speaking in those accents of con- 
densed passion in which she had conducted 
the whole interview: 

“T make no pretense at such—hypoc- 
risy. We live in the world, Mr. Maclvor, 
my daughter and I. And we must be of 
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the world. I consider it my duty to pro- 
tect .my daughter’s interests from the 
worldly point of view. It is only right, it 
is only natural, that I should desire her to 
have some compensation in this disastrous 
alliance.” 

James continued looking fixedly at the 
speaker, but kept silence. What other 
answer but silence could he make to the 
vulgar common sense of these words? 
“You need not look at me like that, 
sir.” 

“T beg your pardon.” He dropped his 
glance. “I do not think I quite follow 
you.” 

“ Well, Mr. MaclIvor, I have reliable 
information that your father, Lord 
Stronaven, is in a very, very precarious 
state.” 

“ Indeed!” The exclamation was sharp: 
and he followed it in tones of involuntary 
sarcasm: “And what may that—reliable 
authority be?” 

“Your own family lawyer; Mr. Mac- 
Ivor,” triumphantly she replied. Her eyes 
gleamed as she went on: “I had occasion 
to write to him. I—in fact I thought it 
my duty to ascertain my daughter’s ex- 
act position in certain contingencies. 
Among other questions, I asked him how 


long Lord Stronaven was expected to live 
on. I trust there need be no sentiment on 


And in his letter back he wrote 
Lord Stronaven may die at 


this score. 
very plainly: 
any moment.” 

“T see,” said James. 

Oenone struck a match with a fierce, 
scratching sound against the stone of the 
chimney and lit another cigarette. 

The priest’s gaze abstractedly fixed it- 
self upon the girlish figure, while the 
anger—as fierce as it was unwonted— 
called up by Mrs. Duvenant’s frank state- 
ment of her maneuvers, slowly died within 
him. The slight creature, in the obtrusive 
modernity of her garb, struck him, of a 
sudden, as pathetically incongruous to her 
surroundings. How had she strayed into 
this story of passion, with her ephemeral, 
inconsequent prettiness? A butterfly 
among clashing swords, an exotic flower 
on the Highland moor; the stern soil could 
not prosper it, the wild winds must blight 
it. 

In the frowning shadow of the great 
stone chimney hood she stood, and over 
her delicate, frivolous head spread the 
rugged wings of the Stronaven eagle, its 
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hooked beak parted in menace, its talons 
gripping. Jamais n’oublie! the words of 
the motto ran, deep in the stone. Deeper 
still was it graven in the heart of the 
race. Love or hate, friend or foe, never 
could it forget. . 

The silence that had fallen see 
gradually to oppress Mrs. Duvenant. She 
had glanced several times from her 
daughter’s studiously indifferent face to 
the stern, set countenance of the priest. 
She was becoming uncomfortable. Her 
acrid wrath had exhausted itself. She 
used her fan vigorously, closed her eyes, 
and drew a long breath, as one oppressed. 
At last she said plaintively: 

“Can I be blamed for putting the in- 
terests of my own child first in all the 
trouble that has come upon her? What 
has she had out of it all, Father Maclvor, 
but trouble? How has she been treated in 
this house? Even the Duchess of Mon- 
mouth behaved most unexpectedly, most 
discourteously. We had asked several 
neighbors to meet her at dinner, and she 
hurried away—went off at a moment’s 
notice, without even -a pretense at an ex- 
cuse, the day of our dreadful discovery 
about Ian, when, if ever, my poor little 
girl wanted help and encouragement and 
cheering. And I myself, I who thought 
her such a friend, I felt it deeply, very 
deeply indeed!” 

Tears rose to Mrs. Duvenant’s eyes and 
trickled down her cheeks. She put her 
fan to her trembling lips. 

“ Well, I never wanted a cat like that 
duchess of yours*to cheer me, anyhow.” 
Oenone flung the dry comment over her 
shoulder. 

“T’m not surprised at your feeling hurt, 
dearie. She’s pretty well hurt all round, 
Mr. MacIvor. Are you aware that not 
once has her husband asked to see her, 
sent her a single message, or shown that 
he’s even thought of her since his illness?” 

Oenone took the cigarette from her lips, 
looked at it, dropped it into the fire, and 
then slowly crossed the room back to the 
table. She walked with the curious, flex- 
ible gait which distinguishes the younger 
generation. Her hands were thrust into 
the pockets of her sports-coat, and she 
was jingling match-box and cigarette-case 
together as she came. 

“ Well, mummie,” she said humorously, 
“you’ve had a real happy time, haven’t 
you?” Then she turned to James and 
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addressed him in the same lightly jeering 
manner: “ Now you’ve got the family 
point of view. Poor mummie, she thinks 
a deal of me, you see. And there is some- 
thing, after all, in what she says, isn’t 
there? Only what’s the use of worrying, 
I say. It comes to this, mummie: there’s 
been a big blunder made by the lot of us, 
and we’ve got to make the best of it. Ian 
hasn’t sent for me, because he doesn’t 
care one rap for me. That’s true. But 
then I don’t know that I particularly want 
to be with him—just now, at least. I’m 
not fond of seeing people when they’re 
sick. It’s not as if I could do any good. 
I don’t know how it would have been if 
he had cared—I mean, about me.” 

She paused. Mrs. Duvenant was fan- 
ning herself again. 

“ Nonnie, Nonnie, you break my heart!” 

“ Oh, no, I don’t. Don’t talk nonsense, 
mummie! You might break your heart if 
I did care.” She laughed faintly. “ It’s 
somebody else that’s got to be with Ian. 
And I’ve been thinking that some time. 
Well, I’ve done it now.” 

James started, and held his breath; Mrs. 
Duvenant did not know. 

Oenone sat down, scraped her chair 
round to face her mother; then, fixing her, 
she said with a smile: 

“T’ve telegraphed for his first wife.” 

Mrs. Duvenant dropped her fan and 
caught at her throat, with starting eyes. 

“She'll be here to-night,” went on 
Oenone. ‘“ Now, don’t you make a fuss, 
mother, for it isn’t a scrap of use.” 

But she’ might as well have tried to 
stem the waters of the burn with her little 
hands, rushing from the heights into the 
lake, as to arrest the torrent of Mrs. 
Duvenant’s outraged feelings. The poor 
lady had indeed received a severe shock. 
She swayed in her chair, with every indi- 
cation of apnroaching syncope, stretching 
out groping fingers in an alarming man- 
ner. But when James hurried round to 
assist her she recovered sufficiently to 
gather herself together with a hissing ex- 
clamation: “ Do not touch me!” 

The word “serpent” was not pro- 
nounced, but certainly hovered in the air. 
Then she choked, rolled her eyes with 
agonized expression on her daughter, and 
cried in heartrending tones: “ My poor 
Nonnie—my poor little girl!” After which 
she fixed the priest again and fulminated: 
“ These are your machinations!” 
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Oenone shrugged her shoulders once 
more with an air of helplessness, and 
turned her back deliberately upon the 
gathering storm. Her manner expressed 
the philosophical intention of allowing it 
to rage itself out. 

“Tt is you, Mr. Maclvor,” went on 
Mrs. Duvenant, “ who have brought this 
scandal upon us! This shame—this shame 
upon my daughter. No doubt you think 
yourself very clever, Father Maclvor.” 
This time the denied title was employed 
with telling offensiveness. “ This is a tri- 
umph for the Church of Rome, you think! 
This—this indecency! You are no doubt 
acting under authority. Oh, I quite see! 
I quite understand! This was why you 
shut yourself up with my unhappy son- 
in-law. Poor, helpless, dying man! You’ve 
been converting him, I dare say! Now I 
see it all,” she repeated. “Mrs. Inglis 
came to spy! You thrust yourself here 


with plans ready made. A plot—the vilest 
But you have reckoned without me, 


plot! 
sir!” 

She rose, so possessed by wrath and 
injured feeling that every nerve seemed 
visibly to quiver like fine-drawn wires. 
“You’ve reckoned without me, without a 
mother! That woman ”—she bent for- 
ward and flung out a threatening fore- 
finger; her voice sank again to a hissing 
whisper—* that woman does not cross the 
threshold of my daughter’s house as long 
as I am alive to prevent it.” 

She had to pause for breath, and Oenone 
turned upon her with a movement as of a 
small, angry animal: 

“You can’t think what nonsense you’re 
talking! Oh dear, how I hate a fuss! 
For goodness’ sake, drink a glass of port 
or something, mummie, and stop going on. 
Poor James hasn’t done anything at all. 
I asked Morna long before he came. I 
telegraphed to Morna—I do call her 
Morna. I will call her Morna. I'll call 
her what I like. It’s my business and no- 
body else’s. It’s mine—and Ian’s.” 

She paused and again sought James’s 
eye. She did not wink this time, but there 
was nevertheless a glint of unmistakable 
mischief in hers. As plain as glance could 
speak, she was saying to him: “ Don’t 
mind my tantrums—it’s the only way.” 
Then she went on reproachfully: “ And 
I am sure if you love me so much, mum- 
mie, you’d think a little bit of me. Es- 
pecially the way I am.” 
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“Oh, Nonnie—oh, my dearie!” Mrs. 
Duvenant melted into tears. 

‘“‘T will have Morna here if I want to.” 
Oenone stamped her foot. “Don’t go, 
James; mother’s sorry. Aren’t you, mum- 
mie? Now you'll have a headache. You 
know you will. You'll have to go to bed, 
and ”—her bright eyes here once more 
included James in the complicity of her 
innocently unfilial craft—‘‘ and I’m not 
sure that bed wouldn’t be the best place 
for you, just at first, till we settle down 
a little. You’d rather be there, wouldn’t 
you, when Morna comes to-night?” 

“ Settle down a little,’ had murmured 
Mrs. Duvenant, aghast, looking up from 
her pocket-handkerchief. And, as the last 
phrase finally disposed of her authority, 
she got up from her seat and, crying out 
in great agitation, “My own child turns 
against me!” was making for the door, 
when it was flung open in front of her and 
the butler entered, bearing a telegram on 
a salver. 

Mrs. Duvenant made a blind gesture to 
take it, but the man passed her deliber- 
ately and, halting before his young mis- 
tress, observed in low, confidential tones: 

“This is addressed to the Master, 
madam. I did not like to send it up- 
stairs without directions.” 

Oenone eyed the yellow’ envelope 
askance, then said: “Oh dear—oh, 
James, you read it. Take it round to 
Father MaclIvor, Rufford.” 

“Stop!” said Mrs. Duvenant in majes- 
tic tones. She had recovered self-control, 
with the rapidity of people subject to such 
nervous attacks, under the stimulus of a 
new excitement. “I cannot see this—this 
extraordinary abdication take place before 
my eyes.” She swooped down upon the 
hesitating servant and, with regal air, 
seized the telegram. “It is you, and you 
only, Oenone, who must take your hus- 
band’s place.” So saying, as if automat- 
ically, she broke open the envelope and 
drew forth the sheet. 

“ Oh, mummie, you are—” began Oenone 
with an angry laugh. She made a grimace 
at James, who stood, the most uncom- 
fortable of beings, longing for release. 
“ Perhaps it’s from Morna,” she said. 

The same suspicion was evidently at the 
back of Mrs. Duvenant’s high-handed ac- 
tion; she was frowning heavily as she 
walked to the window to peruse the mes- 
Sage apart. 
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As she read, however, her countenance 
changed. The frown disappeared, to be 
replaced by an air of stupefaction, suc- 
ceeded by a crimsoning, quivering agi- 
tation. She dropped the hand that held 
the flimsy paper; it was indeed trembling 
so violently that she could hardly hold it 
aloft. Then she almost ran across the 
room toward her daughter and clasped her 
to her breast. 

“My own Nonnie! My blessed dearie!” 
And from the middle of that embrace she 
shot a look of hatred undiminished at 
James and hurled at him the extraordi- 
nary remark: “ You can do your worst 
now, Mr. Maclvor. God Himself has 
protected us!” 

Oenone disengaged herself with more 
real irritation than she had yet shown. 

“ Mummie, don’t! You know I can’t 
bear it. What is it you are making a 
fuss about?” 

She twitched the telegram impatiently 
out of her mother’s hand as she spoke. 

“Your father passed away this morn- 
ing,” she read. ‘“‘ My goodness, papa?” 

“ Nonnie, how horrible! What are you 
saying?” 

“Oh, no, of course,” she corrected her- 
self coolly. But her laugh was tremulous. 
“You did give me a turn, mummie. Of 
course, it’s not to us. It’s Ian’s father. 
It’s your father, James.” 

“ And you’re Lady Stronaven, dearie!” 
cried the mother; “in spite of—in spite 
of everything!” 

James had turned very pale. Though 
it was not a matter for sentiment, as Mrs. 
Duvenant herself had said, the death of 
a father, even in such a case as that of 
the old mad Lord Stronaven, cannot leave 
a son unmoved. But the knowledge that 
he who might justly have been expected 
to bear the family honors for many years 
to come was doomed to follow so soon, 
so terribly soon, added a blackness of 
tragedy to what might otherwise have been 
only a respectful grief tempered by relief. 

Mrs. Duvenant’s irrepressible satisfac- 
tion stung James to a display of indig- 
nation such as he had rarely if ever 
shown. 

“Tt will matter little how soon Ian dies 
now,” he said. And his words fell the 
more scornfully that they were spoken 
with such extreme quietness. Then he 
added, with a lift of the lip which gave 
him a sudden resemblance to his brother: 
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“It is the custom to wait till after the 
funeral before assuming the title.” 

He went out of the room then with a 
steady step. 

“ That,” said Mrs. Duvenant emphatic- 
ally, as the door closed—* that’s a dan- 
gerous man.” 

Oenone had an unusual flush on her 
cheeks. 

“He might have said he didn’t mean 
me,” she said in a hurt voice. “I think 
I have been pretty good to the clan Ivor 
—or whatever they call themselves— 
taking it all round. My gracious, didn’t 
know he had it in him! Of course, you 
were dreadful, mummie; but I do hate 
to be made to look mean. Oh, well,” she 
went on, her usual philosophy reasserting 
itself as the heat on her pretty cheeks 
cooled down, “I’ve done nothing to be 
ashamed of, anyhow. And it does make 
a difference. Yes, I shall like to be Lady 
Stronaven. It just—well, mummie, it just 
prevents one feeling altogether a kind of 
fool. I don’t think any one would have 
the heart to grudge me that. Not any 
Maclvor, at any rate. And if the ba-by 
isn’t a boy—” 

“ Don’t say that, dearie. 
you say that!” 

Mrs. Duvenant, taking her daughter 
unawares, kissed her passionately again. 
“Nonnie, my dearie,” she exclaimed, and 
a rush of tears almost strangled her ut- 
terance, “ when I think it’s all my fault— 
yes, my dearie, it is, and you such a child! 
I thought I was doing the best for you! 
I was taken in, cheated—what between 
the duchess, and she so false and sweet, 
and the way that woman, Lady Martin- 
dale, drove me on— Wicked it was!” 
She paused, sobbing. “I’m fit to kill 
myself when I think of it all. I—I that 
would die for you, dearie—” 

“Oh, well, mummie ”—Oenone shrank 
from these violent emotions, but some- 
where, in an unacknowledged forlornness 
of heart, she was glad of her mother’s 
championship—“ what’s the use?” She 
gave the elder lady’s wet cheek a butterfly 
kiss. “Go to bed. You're fit for noth- 
ing else. You look all to pieces. There, 
poor mummie, there! You needn’t take 
on. I’m not sure, after all, that I won’t 
have just as good a time, perhaps better, 
when all this is over. And if it hadn’t 
turned out just this way—it’s rather a 
fine thing to be Lady Stronaven. And 


I won’t have 
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there’s another thing! There won’t be two 
Mrs. Maclvors now.” Then she added, 
with a laugh: “I wonder what she’ll be 
like! It is rather queer my having her 
here, I suppose.” 

Mrs. Duvenant moaned. She put her 
hand to her head and tottered toward the 
door. Not for the first time she reflected 
that Oenone was oddly deficient in certain 
natural instincts. 

“She doesn’t seem to me to feel like a 
woman at all,” thought the mother. Had 
it not been for that attained coronet and 
what it represented, this hour would have 
been the bitterest of the poor lady’s life. 

It had been among the bitterest in 
James MaclIvor’s experience. The pain 
that pierced him at his brother’s bedside 
was more bearable. It was a great sor- 
row, but God was in it somewhere. 
Through all the anguish of dissolution, of 
renunciation, he knew that Ian was find- 
ing God in it. There was a peace in that 
room and a high, exquisite atmosphere, as 
of the spirit waxing though the substance 
failed. The mere earthly stood there in 
its proper relation to eternity. 

But to have to sit and see the most 
sacred reserves violated, the great mystery 
trivially handled, to hear Ian’s mortal 
illness made a subject for wrangling and 
sordid speculation—-there had been no 
redeeming element in the degradation. He 
had lost his temper and sinned in anger. 
Scorn was still on his lips and there was 
still resentment in his heart. 

He went up the winding stone stairs, 
out of peace with himself. He had had 
but few hours of sleep that morning, 
sriatched after his vigil. And he was op- 
pressed with the knowledge of unavoidable 
calamity, the apprehension of unendurable 
possibilities. 

The shadow of death was now doubly 
upon Stronaven. He thought of his fa- 
ther’s white head in the shrouded room, 
still in that forlorn isolation. His place 
should have been there now, kneeling in 
prayer—and yet he could scarcely ab- 
stract a thought from the nearer, dearer 
grief. 

He had almost to remind himself that, 
all those miles away, in Edinburgh, his 
sire lay dead. 

All seemed still in Ian’s chamber. After 
a moment’s hesitation James tapped softly 
at the door opposite. 

Tt was the day nurse that appeared—a 
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small, dark woman who looked instantly 
vindictive at sight of him, and, like Mrs. 
Duvenant, began to tremble. 

He saw that he had irrevocably offended 
sick-room etiquette and wondered wearily 
why human beings should show so little 
kindness to each other. 

“ How is your patient?” 

“ He’s still asleep, I believe,” the nurse 
answered, biting off her words—“ at least, 
as far as I know.” She gave an acid tit- 
ter: really she was like Mrs. Duvenant! 
Then she added spitefully: “ It is a coma- 
tose condition. He may, very probably, 
sink into unconsciousness.” 

James went to his own roem with this 
dagger-thrust in his heart. He tried to 
read, he tried to pray; he could not settle 
to anything; he could not rest. 

Two telegrams were brought to him in 
the course of the afternoon—both re- 
directed from St. Michael’s; one from the 
lawyer contained the same announcement 
as that sent to Ian. But here the writer 
had added: “ Owing to the Master’s re- 
grettable illness, think you had better 
come at once and give all necessary in- 
structions.” 

The other telegram was from Lady Mar- 
tindale. It was characteristic. 


Poor papa dead at last. Happy release. Of 
course you'll go to Edinburgh to-day. Wire me 
London about funeral. Fond, fond love. 

Murty. 


It took some reflection before he could 
word his reply to Edinburgh to his own 
satisfaction. It was out of the question 
that he should leave Stronaven at this 
juncture. The dying had a stronger claim 
upon him than the dead. He finally deci- 


ded to summon a representative of the firm . 


to Stronaven the next day, 

“ Unable to leave the Master. Trust to 
you for all immediate arrangements,” he 
wrote. 

As for Milly, he decided not to answer 
her to-day. Her appearance at Stronaven 
now would be nothing short of disaster. 

He went back into the passage and, 
thinking he heard a stir in the sick-room, 
ventured with infinite precaution to open 
the door. 

A moment he stood staring. The picture 
stamped itself upon his brain. It was one 
that haunted him ever after. 

Duncan was standing motionless by the 
bed with the Master gathered in his arms. 
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And Ian was asleep, his beautiful, pallid 
head resting upon the shoulder of his 
foster-brother. The rough, brown hands 
of the gillie were clasping the deathly | 
white ones. The man turned and looked 
warningly. His pale-blue eyes were full 
of a strange fire. 

James closed the door and sought his 
room again. Duncan will keep him alive 
for Morna—he thought. Duncan is strong 
—he will give Ian his strength. 

His own eyes were wet with tears. 


CHAPTER IV 


BETWEEN MIDNIGHT AND DAWN 


Dr. Gricor, the old Scotchman who had 
piloted the two brothers through all their 
childish ailments, was very anxious to 
avoid an interview with James. The latter, 
however—having been asleep at the time 
of the morning visit—-was equally deter- 
mined to secure it that evening. 

The old man answered his question with 
roughness. Your northerner dislikes emo- 
tion on principle, and hates nothing more 
than showing it. 

“ Ye ken it’s the end.” 

Yes, James knew that. But how long? 

The doctor threw out his gnarled hands. 

“ And that is what nobody can tell ye, 
not even your grand pheesicians from 
Edinbro’. But what I will tell you, my 
lad, is that gin ye’d have been satisfied to 
leave him in old Grigor’s care we’d not be 
at this pass the night! There’s a wheen 
of common sense in auld-fashioned ways 
that’s sore lackin’, I’m thinking, in the 
new-fangled school. What with their ex- 
periment with the pure poison, their dosi- 
metric, as they call it, and their shutting 
a poor patient up as if he were a madman 
—and those tawpies of nursing bodies! 
Hech, and I was glad to see that honest 
mannie, Duncan, in yonder again. Oh, it’s 
not that I’d be setting myself up ag’in’ 
the faculty—” 

James said meekly that he had had 
nothing to do with it. The other nodded 
and pursed his lips. 

“ Weel, we're all under Providence. 
And maybe you'll agree with me so far.” 

“T want to know,” put in James des- 
perately, “is there any chance, I mean, 
of prolonging—” 

“ Don’t be thinking of that,” said the 
old man earnestly. He caught the ’priest’s 
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cold hand with a grip. “Go in to him. 
Give him all the comfort you can. Puir 
lad, he needs it. There is the bit flicker- 
up before the end. He’s more himself to- 
night, I see. But don’t build on it. Aye, 
I’m thinking he’ll pass the night. This 
is a sair afflicted house! I’m hearing his 
lordship’s gone.”’ 

It was, perhaps, what the doctor de- 
scribed as the “ flicker-up before the end ” 
that gave the Master the air of quickened 
vitality that James noticed as he took up 
his post again. The sick man’s eyes 
glowed in their darkened orbits and his 
voice was stronger. 

“ No talking to-night, Jimmy. I’ve got 
to keep myself. Sit there, if you like, 
though. Sit and will me or sit and pray 
me alive a night longer.” 

James sat down at the foot of the bed. 

It seemed to him as if the day had been 
a dream and it was the same night-watch 
still; as if he had never left the room. 
Only the winds now were still. And 
through the open window the air came in, 
touched with the purity of frost. 

Between the casements there was a 
glimmer of stars im a clear sky. It wasa 
night upon which sounds travel far. The 
throbbing start of the car which was to 
fetch Morna at the junction, and the 
gathering roll of its speed down the 
avenue, the faint, far hoot as it neared the 
lodge gate a mile away were struck out on 
the night’s silence with the minute preci- 
sion of an etching. James anxiously 
watched the bed; there was no stir from 
it. Did Ian hear and understand, he won- 
dered? 

Silence deepened within and without. 
The waters of the burn clamored as they 
rushed down the glen. James’s thought 
traveled back to the night when his brother 
had fetched him from the chapel at Craig- 
stoun and had hurried him to the moors. 
“ How the burn is talking!” he had said. 
The burn was talking to-night. 

Propped up against his pillows, so as to 
be almost sitting, the Master lay, his-eyes 
wide open, fixed. What was he looking 
at? What vision of past or future? Then 
a deer called somewhere behind the hill. 
It was the sound that had driven him to 
madness that night of strange revelations. 
The madness had left him. All the wild 
clamor of that passionate nature was 
stilled. James was conscious of a very 
human pain clutching his heart. 
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How little time it was since he had stood 
to watch his brother come leaping up the 
hillside with the spring of a mountain stag! 
How short a time since Ian, all pulsing 
energy, had raced across the moorland 
ahead of him; since that heart had beat 
the hammer-strokes of ravaging passion 
under his hand! 

Ian, then, had been too much alive; torn 
by his own vitality, by his own strength 
of emotion, his ardors, his longings, his 
love, and his fury. But a little while, and 
there he lay! A breath so shallow and 
flickering passing between his lips that it 
seemed scarce possible it could feed ex- 
istence! There he lay, refusing himself to 
speech, lest his force expend itself in the 
effort of a word. 

So short a time, so filled with varied 
sorrows, all leading to this one culminating, 
irredeemable anguish! Thus the human 
cried out in James. It was Ian who pres- 
ently, as if he had read in his thoughts, 
lifted the spirit of his priest-brother once 
more toward the light. 

“ Jimmy,” he said, “I am _ content. 
Nothing could be better. I'll see Morna 
again. And after that I'll go. I couldn't 
have lived on after that. It’s— it’s 
blessed!” 

Then he asked the time. It was near- 
ing midnight. And then he called for some 
of the stimulant left ready by the doctor. 

As James was about to replace the 
empty glass the Master caught his hand. 

“ Never lose sight of her, Jimmy. Teach 
her!” 

“Jan,” said James, “I will teach her 
one thing: that you and she will meet 
again. anny dear, we shall all three 
meet—” 

More he could not say, there was a 
dreadful choking at his throat. 


When he went back to his seat a fever 
of impatience burned in his veins. The 
minutes of this last hour before her ar- 
rival were dropping away to their final 
score. His ear was strained to catch the 
first sound of the horn. The gaze he fixed 
upon the bed was strained, too, in poign- 
ant apprehension. And Ian, who had been 
so impatient all his life, so restless and 
restive, lay in a great patience. James 
told himself that the dying man was up- 
held by a consciousness of fulfilment. 

His own pulses well-nigh stopped beat- 
ing when, far away in that outer star- 
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pierced darkness, where all the wide lands 
of Stronaven seemed to be waiting and 
watching, came the sound he was so in- 
tently expecting. He glanced at the bed. 
Could Ian bear it? 

The Master smiled at his brother. 

“ Go down and meet her, Jimmy.” 

The fret and whir of the car were grow- 
ing toward them, like the buzzing of some 
gigantic bee. James hesitated. 

“Go down,” repeated Ian. 
right. Well—send in Duncan. 
there, isn’t he?” . 

As James stumbled in haste from the 
room Duncan was indeed sitting crouched 
against the frame of the door. He sprang 
up and went straight in. Words were not 
needed. 

James reached the hall just as the car 
swept to its arrest outside. He flung open 
the unbarred door. He was glad that none 
but himself should be there to receive her. 

Morna, wrapped in a traveling-cloak, 
came swiftly in. She did not speak. But, 
at sight of James, paused in her rushing 
advance and flung back the gauze veil that 
covered her face. Her eyes questioned. 

“ He is in your old room,” he said. 

Urgency of haste drove them both. 
Still without a word she sped by him with 
unfaltering step across the hall and up the 
stairs. Half-way she cast her cloak from 
her, and reaching the passage, paused for 
a moment to unwind the veil from her 
head and fling it, with her traveling-cap, 
on a table. 

Oenone came quickly out of the nurse’s 
room. Her small face looked pinched and 
eager. Her hair was ruffled; she was hold- 
ing a loose wrapper about her. She put 
out her hand and opened her lips to speak 
—but Morna passed by her as if she had 
not been there, opened the door of Ian’s 
room, and went in. Her movements were 
so swift that Oenone was left standing 
with outstretched hand. 

ames advanced, took her arm with kind 
pressure to lead her away. But she 
clutched him. 

“ Hush!” 
hear!” 

Within the room two voices were speak- 
ing close upon each other; and each but 
one word: 

a lan! ” 

“ Morna!” 

It was the gentlest sound of greeting 
imaginable. No outcry. No surprise. In 


“T’m all 
He’s out 


she whispered. “I must 
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such quiet, every-day manner husband and 
wife might turn to each other who had 
never been parted. 

Duncan came out and shut the door— 
and he seemed to be shutting in a deep 
silence. 

“ Oh!” cried Oenone. 

She snatched her arm from James’s 
clasp; and then caught him again, and 
with more show of passion and impetu- 
osity than he had yet known in her swept 
him into the firelight spaces of his own 
room. 

“Oh!” she cried again. “I am disap- 
pointed! Is that all? Well, I do feel 
sold! I thought there’d have been such 
a wonderful meeting! He seemed to care 
so dreadfully! Didn’t he care, really? 
Did he know she was coming? How was 
it? Oh, perhaps he’s too ill to care any 
more. Oh, James, I feel I’ve made a fool 
of myself—all for.nothing!” There were 
tears welling in her eyes. “I thought it 
was going to be so wonderful,” she re- 
peated, “like things you read of—over- 
whelming and—and—oh, passionate!” 

The priest stood looking at her; he could 
scarcely follow her. Hts mind and heart 
were too full. To him the fashion in 
which those two had come together, after 
all, was entirely beautiful—in its natural- 
ness, in its inevitableness, in its simplicity. 
Their souls had seemed to him to meet and 
conjoin as two rain-drops roll into one. 
At last he said, with difficulty: 

“You will always be glad of what you 
have done.” 

“ Oh, well,” said the new Lady Strona- 
ven pettishly, “Tl go to bed. I have 
been a fool; that’s the end of it.” 

She went, clapping her little slippers, 
out of ‘the room, languor and dissatisfac- 
tion in every step. But, after her usual 
fashion, she bethought herself of some fur- 
ther remark and came back to deliver it. 

“T don’t suppose,” she said with a wist- 
ful glance, “he sent me any kind of a 
message when he heard what I’d done, did 
he?” 

James wished he could remember the 
least phrase that might be construed into 
an acknowledgment. He had to remain 
silent. 

“ Oh, well!” She gathered her draperies 
closer about her, “I don’t see where I 
come in here at all. It’s awfully odd when 
you come to think of it! Did you see the 
way she just walked across me? And I 
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keeping myself awake—and looking for- 
ward so much—and turning the nurses out 
of the room there for her, and getting it 
all ready—so comfortable.” The corners 
of her lips trembled downward. “I think 
I’m every kind of a fool!” she said fret- 
fully, and trailed away. 


It was when the dawn was breaking that 
James heard the sharp ring of a hand-bell, 
followed by the opening of a door. 

He sprang quickly from his knees. As 
he hurried out Duncan met him. 

“ Mr. James—the Master’s going!” 

There was a pungent scent of essences 
in the room. Morna was kneeling by the 
bed, one hand clasping her husband, the 
other supporting his pillows. Ian’s head 
was flung back. James thought he was al- 
ready dead. All the priest in him awoke 
and superseded even the brother. It was 
the soul, the soul that was his overwhelm- 
ing concern. 

Broken prayers escaped his lips as he 
bent over the bed. “ God of clemency! 
God of goodness! O God, Who accord- 
ing to the multitude of Thy mercies for- 
givest the sins of such as repent—” 

Ian stirred, sighed, opened his eyes. 

“ Morna!”’ 

She rose quickly, leaning toward him. 
His glance sought her, fixed itself upon 
her face with a most profound and vivid 
expression; his whole soul, on the brink of 
eternity, concentrating into that last gaze. 
She caught up the little cross that lay 
beside his pillow; her voice rang out 
piercingly: 

“ Ah, not at me—not at me, beloved! 
Look at the cross!” 

Ian heard that cry wherein love 
triumphed over itself. He turned his gaze 
upon the pledge of life everlasting—and, 
as he looked, exhaled his last breath. 


So the day broke over the house of 
Stronaven to find it without a chief. 

Far away south, in the gray city, the 
tenth Baron Stronaven lay, after long, 
lonely years, lonely in death; and, in the 
Highland castle, the seat of the ancient 
race, only three knew as yet that he who, 
all unknown to himself, had held the fam- 
ily honors for so brief a time, lay likewise 
forever still. 

And, lost in the uncertainties of the fu- 
ture, the destinies of the name hung in 
abeyance upon a frail, secret pulse of life: 


that mystery, the unborn child! Till time 
should fulfil itself, and son or daughter be 
given to the house, the clan Ivor would 
know no chieftain, Stronaven would know 
no lord. 

The stormy heart that had beaten itself 
out was quiet at last. Ian’s face, settling 
ever more into that majesty which death 
vouchsafes, as if to stamp even the aban- 
doned clay with some of the beauty of the 
emancipated spirit, wore a faint smile. 
There was a great serenity about him. 

Morna, with hands that trembled not, 
had laid him gently back, removing those 
massed pillows, useless now. 

It was she who closed his eyes. She 
put between his hands the little cross, then 
she knelt again. James prayed on with 
interrupted phrases — sometimes speaking 
the words out ioud, sometimes to himself, 
in too ardent an absorption to be con- 
scious of anything but his own supplica- 
tion. Duncan was on his knees by the 
door, which he kept open with one hand, 
according to the vague tradition of the 
mountain people. 


The day broke gloriously over the moor. 

“No one must touch him but we who 
love him,” Morna had said; “ and no one 
must watch him but his own.” 

She was astonishingly calm. She let 
James lead her to her room by and by and 
consented to rest on the promise that she 
should return in an hour. 

“He is mine again now. He is mine 
forever,” she said. “ There is nothing but 
gratitude in my heart.” 

Proud and beautiful, the white flame of 
the soul shining out from her, she- stood. 
The priest looked upon her with wise, 
pitying eyes; he knew that uplifting of 
supernatural strength and all the deeps 
and agonies that lay beyond it. But as he 
looked a certainty came that was like 
balm: he remembered how she had, as it 
were, caught Ian’s soul and flung it upon 
the mercy of Christ. 

Let the future hold what it would, he 
told himself, she could never again be a 
“ forlorn adventurer!” 





CHAPTER YV 
“Tt AM BEATEN EVERY WAY” 


THe Duvenant element withdrew into 
itself, and the life of the west tower of 
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Stronaven was disassociated from the 
death-chamber and its watchers in the 
east tower as completely as if no freak of 
fate had ever forged a link between them. 

Oenone’s instinct was to avoid the sight 
of anything painful. In any circumstances 
it would have been difficult to induce her 
to look upon the face of death. In the 
present conditions, which she herself had 
helped to make so singular, her attitude of 
withdrawal, if it seemed to pass for an 
added generosity, was in reality the only 
possible one to her nature. 

Mrs. Duvenant endured throes of inde- 
cision and anxiety on the subject; but a 
sense of burning injury against the dead 
man, and the fear lest any intercourse be- 
tween Morna and Oenone should make the 
intolerable situation become public knowl- 
edge, urged her to uphold the policy of 
isolation. 

In the Duvenants’ half of the castle, 
therefore, it was officially given out that 
the new Lady Stronaven suffered from 
shock and was too seriously indisposed to 
leave her chamber. 

And so existence went on in those heat- 
ed, scented rooms with all the obtrusive 
luxury and the smooth opulence of the 
new régime. And there was little to con- 
nect it with the east wing and the great, 
quiet sorrow it held. Except indeed the 
telegrams that flew backward and forward 
to the fashionable shops in Edinburgh and 
London, the boxes containing the last 
creations in mourning that were continual- 
ly arriving—some accompanied by capable 
young women with expressions demurely 
composed to match their wares — except 
for the endless correspondence which Mrs. 
Duvenant was pouring out to her extensive 
acquaintance; and, finally, for the fact 
that mother and daughter were served 
(with extra dainty meals) in the latter’s 
boudoir. ; 

From the household of fine London 
servants the identity of that midnight 
visitor was jealously kept. And if scan- 
dalized whispers and gossip on the subject 
passed among themselves, it was not that 
elaborate explanations had been lacking to 
account for her presence. These were offi- 


cially spread through the ladies’-maids by 
Mrs. Duvenant’s orders; 

A cousin of the late Lord Stronaven, 
who had been brought up as a sister— 
summoned from abroad by Father Mac- 
Ivor. 


It was a statement which had the 
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advantage of being, at any rate, a sub- 
stantial part of the truth. 

On the other side, where, in little groups 
of twos and threes, Ian’s “ own people ” 
came with muffled tread up the bare stairs 
and into the darkened chamber to gaze 
their last upon their chieftain, if it was 
guessed, if it was impossible to doubt who 
it was that knelt, enveloped in mourning 
veils beside her dead, there was not one 
who would have allowed the name to cross 
his lips. 

Morna had spread over the bed those 
draperies of purple and silver that had 
been Ian’s gift to her. And he rested in 
unearthly beauty, the peace deepening on 
his countenance. Duncan had brought in 
sprays of the wild-myrtle and laid them 
on the pillow. 

On the morning of the Master’s funeral, 
at point of day, the sons of the clan began 
to gather, silent and grave, in the court- 
yard of Stronaven. He would always re- 
main now just the Master to them. Some 
had started in the middle of the night 
from distant glens, from far-away crofts 
high up on the hills. All who could had 
donned the tartan, proud of the distinction 
that linked them to the noble house and 
the old tradition. 

Each tenant of standing claimed the 
ancient privilege of carrying their chief- 
tain upon his last journey. The coffin was 
oak of the home woods, planed and joined 


’ by the hands of one whose forebears had 


served the family for generations. It was 
covered by no pall—save the dead man’s 
plaid—and Duncan walked just in front, 
as proud as a man could be with so sore a 
heart. Had not the Master himself said 
that he and he alone should play the 
coronach for him? 

The strains of the lament of Ivor wound 
down the woodland roads and up the glen 
with wild and piercing sadness. All the 
spirit of the Highlands rang in that voice 
of mourning: passionate, untutored, un- 
tamed, savage in its intensity. In the 
same voice, for centuries, the clans had be- 
wailed their chiefs: it was a cry ringing 
down through the ages. 

The sound of many feet beat slow, 
measured rhythm to the skirling of the 
pipes. It was slowly, very slowly, as if 
reluctant to lay down that honored bur- 
den, that the mourners of Ivor passed out 
upon the moor and began the ascent to- 
ward the ruins. All were humble, of the 
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soil, save only those two who side by side 
paced behind the coffin: the woman in her 
black, wrapped and veiled, and the priest. 

The sky was faintly blue; the mists had 
been lifting under their feet as they start- 
ed. There was sunshine upon the open 
grave as they reached the chapel ruin. It 
was lined with the wild-myrtle, and the 
scent of it rose pungently as the coffin was 
lowered, crushing down upon it. 

The minister from Ballocheroch poured 
forth prayer very fervently, and there was 
a great fervor in the minds of those who 
crowded within the ruins or stood respect- 
fully without. And many had wet eyes; 
and more still bit back their tears and felt 
them burn at their heart. For the Master 
had been beloved for a generous lord. 
And he had been their own. 


All was over; and the raw mound, now 
heaped with fir boughs and myrtle, looked 
green and kindly in the sunshine before 
the castle bell rang out the hour of nine in 
the distance beyond the woods. 

The crowd dispersed in groups, quietly 
taking their way back to the castle, led by 
Duncan, who, as foster-brother, was chosen 
to dispense the Master’s last hospitality. 


Morna and James were left alone by the 
grave. The wind blew keen and free from 
the hills across the roofless walls. The cry 
of the moor birds circled and was lost. The 
blue deepened in the heavens. All had been 
done as Ian had foreseen and bidden. 

And now the dreadful hour had struck 
when there was no more to do—the hour 
when the waters of bitterness rush upon 
the soul. Morna slowly put from her the 
veil that had hidden her face and cast ‘‘er- 
self upon the grave, pressing her cheek 
against the fragrant boughs. James knew 
that no words he could say would reach 
her; that it must break over her, wave 
after wave, this irresistible tide, over- 
whelming every faculty of mind and spirit, 
every spring of hope, the warmth of life 
itself. 

He knew that to the limitless sorrow of 
her loss was added the voice of that re- 
morse which, now for as long as the earth 
held her, would never cease its clamor at 
her heart. She lay without moving, save 


for the shuddering sighs that escaped her 
now and again. 

This hour of first communion with the 
inevitable had to be gone through, James 
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knew; and fain would he have given her 
time, fain have waited, have avoided in- 
trusion at least, since he could not help 
But another duty pressed on him urgently. 
He had seen his brother laid to rest; he 
had yet to render the last honors to his 
father. 

He came round to her and, kneeling be- 
side her, touched the hand which lay out- 
flung. She started and lifted her head. 
He thought that Ian’s face, as he’d last 


seen it, had not looked so reft of life. On 
Ian’s face there had been peace! 
“ Morna, we cannot stay here. I must 


take you away.” 

“ Where?” 

“You cannot go back to Stronaven— 
now, without him.” 

She shook her head. 
ering in her eyes. 

“Must I—must I leave this?” She sat 
up against the grave and moved her hand 
on it caressingly. The gesture cried to 
him as no speech could have done—the cry 
of her desolation: “ It’s all I have.” 

“T’ll bring you to Craigstoun. 
are kind people, and they want you. 
you can come here always.” 

She made a further movement to rise, 
but remained kneeling, her hands inter- 
locked. 

“I will come,” she said, as if speaking 
to herself. 

“ The other funeral will be in two days 
—after that I will come to you at Craig- 
stoun.” 

She bent and kissed the mound, and then 
kissed it again, her arms embracing it. He 
thought, he almost hoped, she might break 
down. But, as once before in the torment 
of wrath, so now, in the intensity of human 
grief, the fountain of tears was sealed. 

She got up and went with him out 
through the ruined archway. But there, 
as if her heart lay buried and she were 
drawn back by its strings, she stopped and 
clung to the stone, her gaze turned to the 
grave. 

“Look up, Morna,” said he quickly. 

She obeyed, and above those roofless 
walls shone the serene heavens; it was like 
balm upon the wound—the blue, the peace, 
the radiance over the grave. 

Half-way down the hill, as they neared 
the burn, she spoke: 

“Only four days ago I was hurrying, 
hurrying here. And then, when we were 
together at last, I said nothing. I could 


A terror was gath- 
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not. It all seemed to go away. There 
was no one in the world but him and me. 
There was nothing left but just our love.” 

“ But that was best,” he said. 

“ Yes,” she answered him, and there was 
a dry sob in her voice. “ Yes, I thought 
so. But now I don’t know. Oh, James, I 
never even asked him to forgive me! I 
never told him that I forgave him!” 

“ That was not needed between you.” 

“Oh, no—not then.” The sob caught 
her throat again. “ But now, now I want 
it!” 

“ Morna, less than ever is it needed 
now.” 

So he tried to comfort her. But he un- 
derstood: she wanted words to treasure in 
the loneliness of her heart; precious words 
of reconciliation, of understanding, of love. 
All she had was the great silence. That 
silence had been full of love—but it had 
been full of death. 

When they reached the rough road that 
skirted the glen she stopped suddenly. 

“ James, it is you who are now Lord 
Stronaven; you are now Master here.” 

She saw the stricken look on his face. 
He had dreaded the moment of inevitable 
revelation; had hoped to delay it at least. 
Coming straight from the new grave, it was 
intolerably chosen. She misunderstood his 
misery. 

“Oh, poor, poor James! I know how 
you feel. How terrible it is to you! How 
much it adds to the sorrow. But—” 

He interrupted her, the color flaming 
into his face: 

“ Morna, my dear, I—I don’t know how 
to tell you!” 

Her gaze became filled with astonished 
questioning. He had to say it. 

“There may be a son to inherit—” 
Then, characteristically, he amended the 
too vague statement: “ The child that is 
to be born may be a son.” 

She repeated the words voicelessly: 
“ The child that is to be born,” and then 
turned so deathly white that he thought 
she was about to fall. He put out his 
hand; but she thrust it from her fiercely, 
took a few headlong steps, and struck 
against a tree. Then she stood, pressing 
her forehead against the bark, her face 
averted. If ever there was a plight that 
commanded the respect of silence, surely it 
was hers. 

At last she straightened herself and 
wheeled round; her face was set. 
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“Let us go on,” she said briefly. But 
after they had stepped together a while 
dumbly, she cried: 

“It means I must go back to Italy. I 
must go away and—leave his grave!” 

“T don’t think they will be much up 
here now,” faltered James. 

She interrupted. 

“T must go! I thought I could not 
suffer any more. But, oh, I can!” 

“T know it’s very hard,” he said after 
a pause. “The hardest thing you could 
have to bear now. But remember, Morna, 
how you bid him look at the cross—” 

He heard her catch her breath; and, 
driven by that straight, stern conscience of 
his, went on: 

“You must not think of her in bitter- 
ness. Her wrong to you was involuntary; 
the good she did you was of her own will. 
Remember it was she who sent for you!” 

“ Oh, I know, I know—” 

Morna stood still again. Then he saw 
her sway as if caught by a strong wind. 

“She was good. The wrong was all 
mine. If I am punished, I deserve it. Oh, 
James, I am beaten every way!” Then the 
sobs rent her and the tears came at last. 


He left her in the chapel at Craigstoun 
to cry her heart out, pitifully glad that she 
could cry. 





EPILOGUE 


WHEN Mrs. Duvenant heard that her 
grandchild was a girl she felt that the 
house of Stronaven had offered its final 
insult. But it was not long before she be- 
gan to discover compensations. 

Oenone had prophesied that she “ could 
very well like a little ba-by,” and the 
prophecy came true. She was amused, de- 
lighted; beyond expectation taken up with 
the new interest. She bloomed and ex- 
panded into joyousness. All the recent 
fretfulness and languors disappeared. Un- 
expectedly Mrs. Duvenant found out that 
her daughter had never wished for a son; 
had dreaded the obligations that would 
have been laid upon her. as mother of the 
heir; had, indeed, loathed, with secret 
terrors, the thought of being obliged to 
return to Stronaven, the old castle that 
frowned in her memory as a place of 
gloom and death. 

And when the grandmother began to 
trace delicate family resemblances in the 
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pretty, thriving babe, it not only came to 
be regarded by her as the means of re- 
storing Oenone to the zest of life, but as a 
creature most precious for its own sake. 
Furthermore, one day the good lady ar- 
rived at the pleasing conclusion that her 
daughter (unless she chose to take a step 
higher in rank) being the one and only 
Lady Stronaven as long as James lived, 
the birth of a son might have detracted 
from this desirable position. 

“ My Nonnie will never be the dowager 
now, whatever happens!” she said to her- 
self. “ And as the girlie will be a beauty, 
there’s no knowing what alliance we may 
not one day make.” 

Life stretched out once more before the 
Duvenants in handsomely illumined per- 
spectives. And while the coronet loomed 
ever large and brilliant, Stronaven itself 
and all it had once meant to them sank 
into the background—a forgotten shadow. 


It is a far cry from the wild hills of 
Avenside to the orange-hung slopes of 
Santa Maddalena. 

In the chapel of the ancient family of 
D’Este, sheltered by the round-arched Li- 
gurian church, stands the monument of 
that bygone son of the race who died in 
the year of the Black Death—a shrine rich 
with marble inlay, with delicate carving 
and gilding, with alabaster and bronze. 

And far away north, out on the forlorn 
Scotch hillside, four gray, roofless walls, 
all that is left of what was once the house 
of God, surround a new tomb of granite, 
gray also and simple to severity. 


Nothing could seem less likely than-a 
link between these resting-places; between 
the image of the Italian boy, stretched 


these centuries just as death caught him’ 


in his young beauty, all in immortal stone, 
within the incense-haunted sanctuary, and 
that stern weight of hewn rock open to the 
sun and the rain, pressing upon the dust 
of a Highland heart that broke itself in 
storm only a year ago. 

Yet there are two in whose minds they 
are indissolubly associated. The silent, 
pale woman in unchanging black, who lives 
in the east tower of the castle of Strona- 
ven, and the kindly, anxious priest, who 
comes and goes at long intervals. Incon- 
gruously the tenants of Stronaven call the 
one “her ladyship,” and the other—al- 
though he is their rightful lord and chief- 
tain—by preference, ““ Mr. James.” 

Now to these two the grave in the 
ruined chapel is the most sacred spot on 
earth, and never do either of them kneel 
beside it without a memory of the D’Este 
tomb—a memory which brings comfort. 

Over the carven beauty of the young 
Italian noble there leans, in austere tender- 
ness, the image of the Redeemer. Where 
the Master of Stronaven lies under the 
stone the skies of his native land alone 
look down—blue serenity of summer, dri- 
ving storm-clouds, or pure, remote star- 
light. But the words that are written, 
whether on Italian marble or on Scottish 
granite, are the same: 


Expecto RESURRECTIONEM MortTuoruM ET 
Vitam VENTURI SAECULI. 


THE END 





NEXT MONTH’S NOVEL. The September MUNSEY will carry 
a full-length book novel, entitled 


HER HAPPY CHANCE 
BY TOM GALLON 


Are there any new changes to be rung on the attitude of the princess tired of royal 
splendors and eager to taste the joys of the unexpected? One would imagine not, but 
Mr. Gallon has actually discovered a fresh angle and, in “‘Her Happy Chance,” has 
written a story as appealing for its novelty as it is charming in atmosphere and style. 


For the princess is not the heroine of her own romance after all. That post is 


filled by the fascinating Lucidora Eden. 


And you will like Harvey Crockford Royle 


immensely. You simply can’t help that—and as for the prince—well, here is that 
anomaly, a novel without a single unpleasant character. 
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